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INTRODUCTION: 


. 


1 1882 I wrote a series of letters reviewing Inger- 

soll’s tactics and assertions anent Christianity and 
religion in general, as exhibited in two articles pub- 
lished by him in the Worth American Review. These 
letters were subsequently collected and published in 
book form under the title, Motes on Ingersoll. The 
little book had a large sale and was favorably received 
by the religious as well as by the secular press. Be- 
lieving that Ingersoll—who is cunning of fence— 
would take advantage of my obscurity and treat. the 
book with haughty silence, I said in the conclusion of 
the JVotes : “ Let some of his disciples or admirers reha- 
bilitate his smirched character. We hold ourselves 
responsible to him and to all the glib little whiffets of 
his shallow school.” 

’ My anticipation was justified by the fact. Inger- 
soll, so talkative generally, maintained a studied 
silence, though urged by the press and by interview- 
ers in a way that must have been annoying to him. 

Two years after the appearance of the /Vofes, one 


‘of his disciples, urged by “multiple réquests and 


challenges,” published a “Reply to Rev. L. A. Lam- 
bert’s Notes on Ingersoll.” 

From these “ multiple requests” it is natural to 
infer that some response was considered necessary 
and that Mr. B. W. Lacy was the man competent to 
give it. Notwithstanding the title of his book, it is 
in fact nothing more than an essay towards a defense 
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vites an examination of his own motives, and when 
his insincerity is manifest it is time to tear from him 
that cloak of “honor bright” under which he attempts 
to hide it. 

Notes. You may outrage Christian sentiment, 
you may laugh at and burlesque Moses and Christ, 
but you must be genteel and polite, and nice, when 
you speak of Mr. Ingersoll. 

Lacy. Does the Father not see that in the dis- 
cussion carried on between Judge Black and Mr. 
Ingersoll, the Christian religion, and neither Mr. 
Black nor Ingersoll, was on trial ? 

Lambert. No, the Father does not see it. Both 
Black and Ingersoll were on trial, because both were 
responsible, and amenable to criticism for their con- 
duct and methods in the discussion. Do you pretend 
that a man can go before the public and misrepresent 
the Christian religion, slander the character of its 
great men, misrepresent his opponent, misquote and 
interpolate the Scriptures without putting his own 
character for veracity and sincerity on trial before the 
common sense of an honest public? True, a solid 
argument is not in itself strengthened or weakened by 
the good or bad character of him who makes it, but 
when he has recourse to calumny, vilification, mis- 
representation, to foul and false libels against God and 
man, people will believe he does so for want of argue 
ment, and they are right. 


Lacy. Let not an appeal to outraged “ Christian 


sentiment” stop free, fair and full investigation. 
Lambert. There is nothing in such an investiga- 
tion that the Christian need fear. It is not Ingersoll’s 
arguments, but his methods—which seem to be in- 
spired by unbridled wantonness—that outrage Chris- 
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tian sentiment. Sentiment deals not with truth or 
error, which is the business of the judgment, but has 
reference to feelings, to the proprieties and decencies 
of life, and no man has the moral right to outrage it. 
It is shocked by foulness and filth, by irreverent gibes 
and jests at everything considered sacred and holy, 
by blasphemies against the Supreme Being, the Crea- 
tor and Ruler of the universe. None of these is 
necessary to a free, fair and full investigation. And 
he who introduces them is not inspired by worthy 
motives. 

The following extract, taken from Mr. Black’s 
explanation of the sudden ending of the debate be- 
tween himself and Ingersoll, will show who is the 
enemy of free, fair and full investigation :— 


“From the beginning,” says Mr. Black, “it was 
“understood that my defense was to be published 
wir tae aceusation.. * * * At the time on 
“publication, I agreed that if Mr. Ingersoll had 
“any fault to find with the result it might seem 
“cowardly to refuse him another chance on the 
“same terms. I was not afraid of any new 
“assault he might make, if he was not afraid of 
“my defence. 


“Three months afterwards fifty pages of the 
“foulest and falsest libel that ever was written 
“against God or man was sent to me. I was 
“entirely willing to treat it as I had the other; 
“that is, give it the answer I thought it deserved, 
“and let both go together. But it came when I 
“was disabled from an injury from which I could 
“not hope to get well for some weeks, and so I 
“notified the editor (of the orth American 
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“ Review.) To my surprise I was informed, 
“that no contradiction, correction or criticism of 
“mine or anybody else would be allowed to accom- 
“pany this new effusion of filth. It was to be 
“printed immediately and would occupy so much 
“space that zone could be spared for the other side. 
“T proposed that if its bulk could not be reduced 
“so as to admit of an answer in the same num- 
“ber, it should be postponed until a reply could 
“be made ready for the next succeeding number. 
“This and divers other offers were rejected, for 
“the express reason that Mr. Ingersoll would not 
“consent. Finding the Review controlled by him 
“to suit himself, I do not think I was bound to 
“go further.” 


Such are the words of the leader of the Amer- 
ican Bar. 


Now, Mr. Lacy, on what principle do you 
reconcile this conduct of Ingersoll with a desire for 
free, fair and full investigation? How reconcile it 
with sincerity, or with that “courage of the soul” of 
which he speaks so frequently and unctuously? To 
speak plain English, it was as contemptible as it was 
cowardly, and reminds one of the gallant Colonel’s 
invasion of the South, which according to Mr. Rid- 
path, consisted in marching down there and then 
marching home again where there was less careless 
shooting. In his first, which proved to be his last 
skirmish, the doughty Colonel offered to acknowledge 
the Confederacy if they would only stop shooting at 
him. He must have been terribly scared to give up. 
the cause so suddenly. His heart was perhaps brave 
enough, but it was a question of knees. That little 
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skirmish taught him that soldiering in the South was 
not as safe or lucrative as blackguarding the Christian 
religion in the North; so he took the first opportunity 
to change his base. He was taken prisoner and Gen- 
eral Forest, with dry humor and a keen appreciation 
of his prisoner’s value as a soldier, expressed a willing- 
ness to enchange him fora mule! Verily, the General’s 
tongue was as incisive as his sword. He, no doubt, 
thought that if let off his prisoner would make a bee- 
line for home, and stay there—which by the way it 
appears he did. It was well for the country and the 
Union cause that our brave men who languished in 
the Southern prisons were not of like accommodating 
disposition. It is amusing to hear the Colonel’s inju- 
dicious admirers alluding to this incident in his short 
military career as a proof that he is a “fellow of infinite 
jest.” They fail to see that they exhibit him as a 
cowardly poltroon who, later on in the war, would 
have been courtmartialed and shot. The Colonel is 
not afraid of Almighty God, bless you, no, but a load- 
ed musket with the glittering eye of a Confederate at the 
other end of it, is another thing. Hadthe manly men 
of the North been equally “brave,” the clank of the 
chain would still mingle with the groans of the slave. 
It required men like Grant, who feared God and not 
the musket, to put down the rebellion and free the slave. 
And now after these worthy ends have been attained, 
the talkative infidel is once more to the front. 

Lacy. Wow could Mr. Ingersoll defend his posi- 
tions at all if handicapped by a sentiment he deems 
spurious ? 

Lambert. Vet him defend his positions by rea- 
son and logic, not by what Judge Black calls “foulest 
and falsest libel, and effusions of filth’ and Christian 
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sentiment will not be offended. Reason and logic 
may overthrow an opinion or change a conviction 
into a doubt, but they cannot offerid sentiment. It is 
ribaldry and buffoonery that offend sentiment. The 
Christian can listen with equanimity and good temper 
to arguments against the existence of God or the 
divinity of Christ, because arguments may be met by 
arguments, and intellect by intellect, but when the 
clown of a circus or the end man of a minstrel troupe 
makes these awful questions the butt of his conun- 
drums, Christian sentiment revolts. ‘ What! can the 
magnificent clown make fun for us if handicapped by 
a sentiment he deems spurious?” If he cannot, he 
had better throw aside the cap and bells. 

The sentiment of an individual, a community, or 
a people springs necessarily from honest convictions. 
I say necessarily, because it cannot spring from dis- 
honest convictions, for a dishonest conviction is nota 
conviction at all. All admit that honest convictions 
should be respected. Infidels harp on this idea as if 
they originated it, whereas it is a fundamental princi- 
ple of Christian philosophy. True, the conviction 
may be an error, and error should not be honored, 
but in honoring an honest conviction, we honor the 
honesty of him who holds it, not the error he holds. 
As long as he who honestly errs should be respected, 
the sentiments in him which arise from his error 
should be respected. We have no right to outrage 
his sentiments merely because we believe him to be in 
error. Hence Ingersoll’s utter disregard of the senti- 
ments and feelings of Christians, even supposing them 
to be in the wrong, is entirely indefensible. I make 
no special plea here for Christian sentiment. The 
principle that honest convictions and the sentiments 
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growing out of them should be respected, is a univer- 
sal principle—applicable to all. Christian sentiment 
should be honored and respected, not merely because 
it is Christian, but because it is a sentiment arising 
Jrom honest conviction, Whether it is true or false is 
a question with which the honest and decent disputant 
has nothing whatever to do. He should deal with 
principles, doctrines, facts, and deal with them ration- 
ally and logically, and leave sentiments to stand or fall 
with the bases on which they rest and from which 
they originate. If Ingersoll were to go to Constan- 
tinople and speak against Mohammed and Moham- 
medanism with the same verbal licentiousness and 
disregard of truth that he speaks against our Divine 
Lord Jesus Christ, he would commit a crime against 
Turkish society that would receive and deserve the 
bastinado. 

Lacy. Wf he (Ingersoll) disputes the authority of 
the Catholic church he shocks Catholic sentiment; if 
the doctrines of Calvin, he outrages Presbyterian 
sentiment. 

Lambert. He may dispute to his heart’s content 
the authority of the Catholic church without shocking 
Catholic sentiment, because that doctrine, like all 
doctrines, is a matter of belief, faith, conviction, not of 
sentiment. I am not authorized to speak for the 
Presbyterian, but I believe that he, like the Catholic, 
distinguishes between things that belong to the do- 
main of intellect and those that belong to the domain 
of sentiment. 

Notes. Mr. Ingersoll found the legitimate field 
of wit and drollery preoccupied by Artemus Ward, 
Mark Twain and others with whom he could not 
compete. He sought new fields and, with a reckless 
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audacity, selects that which the civilized world has 
always held sacred—Religion. 

Lacy. We ask, What Religion? Whose Reli- 
gion? Keligion in the abstract or some particular 
form of faith ? 

Lambert. Yverybody’s religion. By the word 
religion, when used without adjective or qualification, 
is meant that primitive and universal intuition or idea 
which is common to all men, and is one and the same 
in all, however various their forms or systems of reli- 
gion may be. This primitive idea is that of a power 
superior to that of man; of a Supreme Being who 
governs all things. From this primitive idea springs 
the idea of relations between this Supreme Being and 
man, and from these are derived obligations, duties 
and the impulse to worship and to manifest that 
worship by external acts. All the various forms or 
systems of religion, true or false, that are known to 
the world have their origin in this primitive intuition 
or idea called religion; without it they would be alike 
impossible. This primitive idea is a fundamental fact 
of our nature, it is the common property of all men, 
Christian, Jew or Gentile. The errors of false systems 
of religion are not in the primitive idea but in the 
false development of it. 

In all you have said on this point you have con- 
founded this primitive idea with the various forms or 
systems it has assumed in its true and false develop- 
ment; in a word, you have confounded religion with 
systems of religion. 

You may say that this primitive idea of a Su- 
preme Being is not universal or common to all men, 
because atheists and agnostics like Ingersoll deny His 
existence. But their very denials prove that they 
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have the idea of Him, for how can they deny the 
existence of that of which they have no idea? To 
affirm or deny a thing we must have an idea of that 
thing. Will you admit that Ingersoll denies that of 
which he has no idea? He talks of God, does he 
talk of that of which he has no idea? The idea of a 
Supreme Being is universal—common to all men, 
without any exception whatever. 


Lacy. If religion per se is a sacred thing, why 
should the Christian propagandist lay rude hands on 
the heathen’s idol ? 


Lambert. Religion per se or 7v se, as a universal 
and primitive intuition, is sacred and good, because 
planted in the human mind by the Supreme Being. 
_ It is the same in the heathen as in the Christian, and 
true and sacred in both. Hence the Christian has no 
reason to lay rude hands on it. He respects it and 
tries to enlighten and direct it, and lead it to its true 
and only worthy object—the Supreme Being—the 
living God. The Christian does not object to that 
intuition in the heathen which impels him to worship 
something; he merely objects to the misdirection of 
that noble impulse by which it is lead to and expended 
on an object utterly unworthy of it. He directs the 
heathen’s attention from the stone and stick, before 
which he is prostrate, to his Creator and eternal and 
omnipotent Father. Can you who believe in a God 
object to this? Would you leave him in ignorance to 
worship a stone, or a snake, or a crocodile, when you 
could enlighten him ? 

Lacy. Or defame the religions of Zoroaster, 
Gautama and Confucius—religions ennobled by many 
sound doctrines and moral precepts. 
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Lambert. These systems of religion have some 
sound doctrines and good precepts—to these the 
Christian does not object; on the contrary he rejoices 
to find them there, on the principle that it is better to 
have some truth than none. But these systems have 
many false doctrines and precepts—to these the Chris- 
tian objects; as every lover of truth and morality 
should. 

Lacy. What right have we, logical or otherwise, 
in an argument with a dissenter, to assume our own 
religion as true? 

Lambert. The same right that every man has to 
assume that his honest convictions are true; the same 
right the dissenter has to assume, that his déssents are 
true, the same that you and Ingersoll have to assume 
that your dogmatic declarations are true. Why argue 
about a doctrine if you do not believe it? And if you 
believe it why not assume it as true? Would you have 
an honest man assume as false what he believes to be 
true, or assume as true what he believes to be false ? 
Is it on this loose principle of sincerity that you argue 
with me? In logic the major and minor of every 
argument is assumed to be true until the dissenter or 
opponent proves it to be false. Do not your own 
words assume as true that we have no right to assume 
our religion as true against a dissenter? Have Chris- 
tians no rights as against dissenters, objectors and 
infidels? You seem to infer they have not. 

But the Christian religion does not rest on mere 
assumption. It is a fact of human experience, as 
patent as the sun that shines at midday. It is a fact 
that had its origin in miracles and prophesies. These 
miracles and prophesies are themselves facts of his- 
tory, as incontestable as the acts of Pontius Pilate, the 
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Roman governor of Judea, or the acts of Augustus 
Cesar. This is the position of the Christian, and ‘so 
long as he is not driven from it by logic, reason and 
evidence—not by blasphemy and buffoonery—he has 
a right to assume Christianity to be true, and every 
other system of religion to be false. Of course, In- 
gersoll denies these claims of Christianity, but his 
denial is met by the Christian’s affirmation. Ingersoll 
has undertaken to disprove the truth of Christianity— 
to do this requires something more than denials and 
assumptions. The evidences of Christianity are spread 
all over the pages of Christian literature and need not 
be repeated here. Christianity is in possession of the 
minds, thoughts, morals and manners of the civilized 
world. To suppose that this institution, so inter- 
woven in every fibre of civilized society, so dominant 
in its thought and movement, could be overthrown 
by the fallacies, sophistries and downright falsehoods 
of a handful of shallow, noisy objectors, is vain. The 
reasons that gave it a beginning, a development and a 
growth up to the present time, when it is the most 
powerful factor of human society, cannot be overcome 
by a joke or a play upon words. The reasons of its 
origin, growth and development are the reasons of its 
perpetuity. 

dep NV iat, right shaye we) ~ >= toodes 
mand a deference for our faith that is equally due to 
every creed which is honestly professed by intelligent 
men P 

Lambert. Jt is as natural in a man to demand 
deference for what he believes to be true as it is for 
his body to demand food for nourishment. You do 
it; Ingersoll does it; we all do it, he who holds a 
false creed as well as he who holds the true one. 
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We would not be human if we did not. But the fact 
still remains that a creed that is false deserves no 
respect, no deference or consideration. To say that 
true and false creeds have a right to equal deference, 
is to destroy all distinction between the true and the 
false, to put truth and error on equal terms. Sane 
intellects can never do this. You confound the per- 
sonal rights of the individual who holds an error with 
the right of error itself, and forget that error as error 
has no rights whatever as against truth. We owe no 
respect to a creed merely because some one honestly 
holds it. The honesty of the holding is no criterion 
of the truth. The respect we owe is to the honesty 
of him who thinks error—not to the error he thinks. 

Lacy. Negation is often entitled to as much re- 
spect as affirmation. 

Lambert. Who is to determine when a negation 
has this oftenness which gives it the value of an 
affirmation? Had you said that negation is entitled 
to as much respect as an affirmation, you would have 
said something that meant something. But I would 
immediately dissent, for negation as negation is not 
entitled to the same respect in logic as affirmation, 
for without affirmation all logic, all reasoning is impos- 
sible. Affirmation is an absolute necessity to begin to 
think, for no thought is possible that does not begin 
with an affirmation expressed or implied. A negation 
is the denial of an affirmation; it cannot be formulated 
in words without an affirmation. Take for illustration 
this negation: “A horse is not a man.” Here you 
must affirm “A horse 7s” before you can say “nota 
man.” In the same way you must affirm that God ds 
before you can say He is not. This necessity runs 
through the whole domain of human cognition, and 
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is the fundamental principle of all reasoning. Aside 
from logic, the respect due an affirmation or a nega- 
tion depends entirely on the quality and quantity of 
evidence in its behalf. 

Lacy. In regard to theological questions the 
chances in-its (negation’s) favor are as a thousand to 
one; for we are assured that there can be but one 
true religion. 

Lambert. In regard to theological questions, as 
to all other questions, the chances in favor of affirma- 
tion and negation depend on the reasons and evi- 
dences in favor of one or the other. If men 
determined the true from false religions by the toss of 
a penny, the doctrine of chance might have place, but 
as each man must in the last resort depend on his 
own reason and judgment, the “ head or tail” method 
of seeking truth is out of place. The claims of a 
thousand false religions do not in the least invalidate 
the claim of the true one. The value of a true coin 
is not affected by any number of counterfeits. He 
who measures the value of his negations by the 
doctrine of chance is one whose opinions are of but 
accidental worth. 

Lacy. Blame not the traveller, who amidst this 
interminable wilderness of beliefs, hesitates, and doubts, 
and distrusts his guide, while confident voices from 
every side assure him that he is being led on to cer- 
tain ruin. 

Lambert. The intelligent traveller should inves- 
tigate the claims of these conflicting guides, and not 
assume that he knows more about the wilderness than 
all of them together. : 

Lacy. “Have faith,’ says the guide. “Whose 
faith?” asks the pilgrim. “My faith,” “My faith,” 
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“My FaiTH!” answer a thousand voices, with ever 
increasing emphasis. What can he do? 

Lambert. He can ask these guides the reasons 
or grounds of their faith, and examine them with care. 
To accept any faith without doing this would be 
unreasonable. As a rule, men who have-faith are 
willing to give reasons therefor. It is a principle of 
theology that every man should obey his own con- 
science, and, therefore, that he cannot accept any 
system. of religion that does not meet with the ap- 
proval of his own judgment. The inference you 
leave to be inferred, that Christians abandon. their 
reason and judgment when accepting a faith, is a 
pitiful sophism, but it is in keeping with infidel tactics. 
The Christian’s judgment forbids him to accept any 
guide in whose integrity and ability to lead him he 
has no confidence, and if he have confidence in that 
ability and integrity, why should he not follow his 
chosen guide? Does he not, in doing so, follow his 
best judgment? It is a mistake to suppose that infi- 
dels have a monopoly of reason and judgment. 

Notes. AJ\ this time while he (Ingersoll) has 
been combining the professions of the philosopher, 
the buffoon and the ghoul, he has talked sweetly of 
delicacy, refinement, sentiment, feeling, honor bright, 
etc. All this time he has delighted in tearing, and 
wounding, and lacerating the hearts and faith and 
feelings of those by whose tolerance he is permitted 
to outrage the common sense and sentiment of Chris- 
tendom. 

Lacy. We ask, is a faith which is worth being 
preserved, liable to be torn, and wounded, and lacer- 
ated by some one who doubts, and by doubting 
damns himself? 
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Lambert. I must repeat that it is not Ingersoll’s 
doubts or arguments that offend Christian faith and 
feeling, but his buffoonery. Faith is of two kinds. 
It may be that body of doctrines which a system of 
religion proposes to its members, or it may be that 
mental habit or state of mind produced by belief in 
those doctrines. The former is called objective, 
the latter subjective. Now a system of religion is 
false only by reason of the falseness of its doctrines. 
These doctrines, then, are the only legitimate object 
of attack, because a religious system, if false, can be 
overthrown only by proving its doctrines to be false. 
Had Ingersoll -confined himself to disproving the 
doctrines of Christianity, we could not reasonably 
object, because his arguments could be met by argu- 
ments. But he vulgarly attacks the mental habits, 
associations, sentiments and feelings of Christians by 
coarse buffoonery. There is no defence for such 
conduct; it is an offense against both reason and 
etiquette, as well as against the common decencies 
and amenities of civilized, social life. You may try 
to cover it up by a cloud of words, but in vain; the 
offense still remains in all its naked monstrosity. 

Lacy. 1 worship the God of my choice, or none 
at all, if I like; not by tolerance but by vzgh¢, a right 
inherent, inalienable. 

Lambert. Then you have the same right to 
worship a false god that you have to worship the true 
one! It is a matter of choice, not of reason or con- 
viction! This is to deny all distinction between the 
true God and false gods. It is difficult to reconcile 
your statement with the belief in a Supreme Being 
which you appear to hold. You certainly have no 
rights but those your Creator gave you, and He did 
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not give you the right to disobey Him, although He 
gave you the power. When you admit the existence 
of a Supreme Being, you destroy the 77gh¢ to worship 
any other being. As between the true God and false 
gods man has no right of choice. Ignorance alone 
can excuse him. 

Lacy. If, as alleged, Mr. Ingersoll has advanced 
nothing new, and his arguments are borrowed from 
Paine, Bolingbroke and others, why has such a bevy 
of writers, priests and preachers essayed replies to his 
writings and lectures? 

Lambert. On the principle, that when an objec- 
tion is repeated, the answer should be repeated. If 
Ingersoll is as unassailable as you would make it ap- 
pear, why do you essay a defence of him? 

Notes. Wanting in originality, he (Ingersoll) 
draws liberally from the writings of Paine, Voltaire, 
Bolingbroke and others for his points and arguments. 
He does not succeed in advancing anything new 
against Christianity. 

Lacy. Are there no new issues raised in the 
present which were unknown in the past? 

Lambert. Yes, new objections have been raised, 
but they are not original with Ingersoll; he simply 
borrowed them without credit, and forgot to borrow 
the answers. 

Lacy. Why employ epithets vile? 

Lambert. A pretty question for a disciple of 
Ingersoll to ask. 

Lacy. Foul words give no weight to statement. 

Lambert. Tell that to your master; it may im- 
prove both his logic and his manners. 


~ A eee 
Se 


CHAPTER IL 


Ingersoll. The Universe, according to my idea, 
is, always was, and forever willbe * * * Itis the 
one eternal being—the only thing that ever did, does 
or can exist. 

Notes. When you say “according to my idea” 
you leave the inference that this theory of an eternal 
universe never occurred to the mind of man until your 
brain acquired its full development. Of course, you 
did not intend to mislead or deceive; you simply 
meant that your “idea” of the universe is, like most 
of our modern plays, adapted from the French or 
elsewhere. * * * The'old originals from whom 
you copy thought it incumbent on them to give a 
reason or at least a show of reason for “their “idea.” 
In this enlightened age you do not deem it necessary. 
It is sufficient fer you to formulate your “idea.” To 
attempt to prove it would be beneath you. Have 
you got so far as to believe that your “idea” has 
the force of an argument, or that the science of 
philosophy must be re-adjusted because you happen 
to have an “ idea?” 

Lacy. The words, “according to my idea” are 
said to imply primitive conception; because I say “I 
have an idea,” I leave the inference that no one ever 
conceived the same idea before! 

Lambert. There is a difference between az idea 
and my idea. To say you have an idea might cause 
surprise, but to say it is yours is to claim originality 
for it. If Ingersoll were to claim some of Edison’s 
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ideas as his, he would be liable to prosecution for 
infringement of the patent laws. The pantheistic 
theory of the universe is too old to be claimed by 
Ingersoll as /zs idea. In claiming it he carries out 
his usual method of appropriating the thoughts and 
speculations of others without giving credit, for which 
he deserves the title of the Philosopher of the Pur- 
loined. Of course one may get at his meaning, but 
this verbal hypercritic of Moses should try to say 
what he means. 

Lacy. Let us try the good priest’s logic on 
himself 

Lambert. It is a question not of logic but of the 
correct use of words; proceed. ; 

Lacy. According to his ideathe Catholic church 
is infallible, the priest can forgive sins, and so of every 
doctrine of his church, therefore his brain first con- 
ceived the dogmas. 

Lambert. The good priest would say: “accord- 
ing to his jadgment or conviction,’ not “ according to 
his idea.” In this he would be careful not to imitate 
you or your client. His judgment, whatever it is 
worth is his own. The dogmas of his church are 
not his idea, though his judgment accepts them as 
true. 

Lacy. True, our Rev. Father may claim that 
his faith is more than an “idea,” but this only shows 
the superior modesty of Mr. Ingersoll. 

Lambert. He may and does claim that his and 
every other man’s faith is more that an idea, just as 
Ingersoll’s theory of the universe is more than an 
idea, and this is why his use of the word is incorrect. 
Faith is an assent to truth on the authority of an- 
other. This assent is an affirmative judgment, and 
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whether true or false, is more, has a higher logical 
value, than an idea, which is a mere apprehension or 
conception that neither affirms nor denies. Ideas are 
the elements or timbers of a judgment, as the bricks 
are the component parts of a house. As the house is 
greater than one of its bricks, so is a judgment, an 
assent or a faith greater than any one of the ideas 
composing it. A judgment is, then, more than an 
idea, on the principle that the whole is greater than 
any of its parts. Your mistake arises from ignorance 
of the difference between a judgment and an idea. 
It is another mistake to advance this ignorance as an 
evidence of modesty. 

Lacy. This only shows modesty of Mr. In- 
gersoll. 

Lambert. This is the first time the good Father 
has seen ignorance of the first principles of logic cited 
as an evidence of modesty. Modesty seems to be a 
favorite virtue with you. It absorbs the greater part 
of your preface; it permeates it like the odor of a lily 
—pleasant enough in small quantities, but offensive 
when too much concentrated. Having established 
yourself in this desirable article, you are better able 
to discover it in your client, on the homceopathic 
principle probably, that like has an affinity for like. 
Ingersoll’s modesty is an “idea” for which you can 
certainly claim “ primitive conception ” without fear of 
an adverse claimant at the patent office. It is difficult 
to determine which, the master or his disciple, should 
bear the bell for modesty. For a pure article without 
any sugar in it the master seems to have the advantage 
because he is modest enough not to parade his modes- 
ty as one of his strong points, while the disciple keeps 
his on tap—such as it is. 
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Lacy. The remark of Mr. Ingersoll was merely 
prefatory, and given to indicate his position to his 
adversary. 

Lambert. That is no justification for the misuse 
of terms. There is no reason why a prefatory remark 
should not be as correct as any other remark. There 
is no time when a man should be more careful and cor- 
rect than when indicating his position to his adversary. 

Lacy. And (Ingersoll’s remark) is followed by 
the modest confession: “of course upon a question 
like this (the origin of the world) nothing can be ab- 
solutely known.” 

Lambert. Modesty again! Instead of modesty 
we have in this so-called confession an example of the 
highest order of egotism. It assumes that what In- 
gersoll does not know cannot be known. He makes 
his intellect the highest measure of human capacity. 
He does not know how the world began or whether 
it began, ¢herefore on this question nothing can be ab- 
solutely known! That is the meaning of his con- 
fession. Against this modest confession we have the 
faith of the world in all times that “in the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.’ God who 
created the world can certainly tell that fact to man in 
some way, therefore on a question like this something 
can be absolutely and most certainly known. Inger- 
soll’s confession is clearly a denial of the possibility 
of revelation; and if it be an evidence of modesty it 
would be well to have Mr. Lacy’s definition of egatism. 

Lacy, Let us come down to “ hard-pan”’ and 
examine the Father’s metaphysics. 

Lambert. Yes, It is time to come to something 
harder and more tangible than Ingersollian modesty, 
which may be designated as very “ soft-pan.” 
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I will now give in full the argument in the Motes 
which you undertake to refute. According to Inger- 
soll’s “idea,” matter is eternal. Against this I argue 
thus: 

Notes. That which is eternal is infinite. It must 
be infinite, because if eternal, it can have nothing to 
limit it. But that which is infinite must be infinite in 
every way. If limited in any way it would not be in- 
finite. Now matter is limited. It is composed of 
parts, and composition is limitation. Change sup- 
poses succession, and there can be no succession with- 
out a beginning, and therefore limitation. Thus far 
we are borne out by reason, experience and common 
sense. Then—Matter is limited and therefore finite, 
and if finite in anything finite in everything; and if 
finite in everything, therefore finite in time, and there- 
fore not eternal. The idea of an eternal, self-existent 
being is incompatible in every point of view with our 
idea of matter. The former is essentially simple, un- 
changeable, impassible, and one. The latter is com- 
posite, changeable, passible and multiple. To assert 
that matter is eternal is to assert that all these antago- 
nistic attributes are identical—a privilege granted to 
lunatics only. 

Lacy. Waving the question of the power of 
“experience” to bear us out in our ideas of the eternal, 
the infinite, and illimitable, is it true that that which 
is infinite must be infinite in “every way?” Every 
way is indefinite, but let us suppose it means in every 
attribute. 

Lambert. We will not waive the question as to 
the power of experience. In the above argument I 
said, ‘Thus far we are borne out by reason, exper- 
ience and common sense.” The first part of the argu- 
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ment deals with the nature of the eternal and infinite 
—a question of pure reason. The second part treats 
of matter as composed of parts and subject to change 
—a question of experience. The third part compares 
the attributes of the infinite with the attributes of mat- 
ter and finds them incompatible—a question of com- 
mon sense. It served your purpose to pretend that I 
made experience the criterion of the infinite and eternal, 
and then pass it with a waiver. You have not studied 
Ingersoll’s methods in vain. Butno matter. Let us 
return to your question : 

Lacy. Is it true that that which is infinite must 
be infinite in “ every way ?” 

Lambert. Yes, it is true as we shall see in ex- 
amining your arguments to the contrary. 

Lacy. The human soul, scripture being judge, 
starts on an eternal pilgrimage. It never dies. Its 
life is eternal life. 

Lambert. The soul starts. A start is a begin- 
ning. That which begins is not eternal because it has 
at least one limit—a beginning, while that which is 
eternal has neither beginning nor end. The human 
soul, once begun, will never cease to be. It will for- 
ever continue to be a being that had a beginning. 
And because it had a beginning it is finite in time, 
therefore not eternal. You must not forget that you 
are dealing with the Father’s metaphysics. In the 
metaphysical sense a future eternal or infinite duration, 
is a contradiction in terms, for the moment you limit 
it to the future you deny its eternity or infinity. A 
limit to duration in ether direction makes that dura- 
tion finite. 

Lacy. Yet as to infinity of duration future, the 
lives of angels and men are co-extensive with that of 
the deity. So the scripture teaches, 
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Lambert. ‘The lives of men and angels will never 
cease, but they will always be finite lives because they 
hada beginning. The life of the infinite being is in- 

finite, because it has neither beginning nor end. 

The eternity of God is an actual, real and there- 
fore present and simultaneous eternity, without pas” 
Sor future. The future life of man is not actual ane 
real, but potential, and will ever remain potentia. 
The difference between actual and potential is as grea 
as that between being and not being. Man’s life car 
not be conceived but as existing in the temporal rele 
tion of a past and a future, while the eternity of Goc 
excludes all temporal relations, has neither a past nor 
a future. It is the eternal simultaneous ow, while 
man’s life is a ceaseless merging of the future into the 
present, and the present into the past, and this succes- 
sion is a neccessary condition of finite existence. Be-~ 
tween these two conceptions of eternity, that of God 
and that of the soul, there is no similarity, nS com- 
parison. These two eternities then are not alike, and 
the Scripture does not, as you say, teach that they are 

alike. 

When you say “ infinity of duration future,” you 
contradict yourself; for infinity is the negation of all 
‘limits, while the term “ future” affirms a limit. 

A future duration is not a real duration, has no 
real existence, It is always just going to be, but 
never is. It is merely a conception of the possibility 
of the continuance of a finite being. The future is so 
thoroughly a nothing, that the soul cannot live in it. 
To live at all the soul must live in the zow, The 

‘future must cease to be the future and become actual- 
ized in the zow before it can be lived. As this future 
cannot have actual existence, infinity or eternity can- 
not be predicated of it, for the first attribute of the in- 
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finite is real, actual existence. The infinite must be a 

real, not a potential being. You speak of future as 

of an actual fact, whereas it is from its nature, always _ 
becoming but never becomes; it is always to be about 

to be. 

Lacy. Space, which has been aptly defined as 
that which has its centre everywhere and its circum- 
ference nowhere, is infinite expansion but nothing 
more. 

Lambert. This may be good poetry, but it is not 
metaphysics. It is simply no definition at all, for it 
involves a contradiction and therefore defines nothing, 
conveys no idea whatever to the mind. A thing may 
or may not have a centre, but no thing can havea 
centre everywhere; a thing may or may not have a 
circumference, but if it have it must be somewhere. 
Although you call the definition “ apt,” you appear 
not to be satisfied with it, for you give another. 

Lacy. Space is infinite expansion but nothing 
more. 

Lambert. Expansion of what? Expansion with- 
out something expanded is a mere fiction of the mind 
having no real existence outside the mind. Expan- 
sion is a mode of matter and without matter it is a 
non-entity. As matter is finite its expansion is finite. 
Herbert Spencer defines space as “the abstract of all 
co-existencies”’ and by “the abstract” he tells us he 
means “that which is left behind when the realities 
are absent.” Now take away all reality and what have 
you left? No reality, nothing. Then according to 
Spencer’s definition space is no reality. But reality, 
real being, is the first essential condition of the infinite, 
therefore, space, having no reality, no real existence 
aside from matter, cannot be infinite. Spencer also 
says we cannot attribute to space “ absence of limita- 
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tion” and therefore again we cannot attribute infinity 
to it. se 
ChristiadilMtilosophers tell us that space, in as far 
as it is real, is the distances between extended or 
spaced things, and can exist only when extended 
things exist, just as form can have no real existence 
without things formed. Space in this sense is limited 
to extended things and therefore cannot be infinite. 
These same philosophers teach that space abstracted 
from things—or space absolute, zs the possibility of ex- 
tended things—that which makes extended things pos- 
sible, and that aside from extended things it is noth- 
ing. To conclude then, it is evident, that whether we 
accept the agnostic or Christian definition, space is not 
infinite. 

Lacy. So of time it is infinite duration only. 

Lambert. Duration of what? Duration without 
something that endures has no real existence. The 
duration of finite beings is called time; the duration 
of the Infinite Being is called eternity. But without 
“Deing,” finite or infinite, in which to endure, both 

_time and eternity are mere mental abstractions, and 
abst-uctions wanting reality of betng cannot be in- 
finite. Time is, because finite, mutable things are—it 
is the measure of mutability. Eternity is, because an 
eternal, immutable Being is. Space is the simultane- 
ous relation of extended things ; time is the successive 
relatior: of mutable things. 

Lacy. A line infinite in length extending through 
space, niay be imagined or symbolized as steadily as 
we may symbolize space or eternal duration regarded 
as the sum total of infinite diurnal succession. 
Lambert. It is difficult to know where to begin 
on this exquisite specimen of metaphysics. A line that 
is imagized is only an imaginary line—a mental fiction, 
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unreal, and wanting reality it wants the first condition 
of the infinite, which is real, actual bei r existence, 

To imagine, or rather to con date infinite 
line is to conceive a line to whose lineal value nothing 
can be added, for as long as an addition to it can be 
conceived it is not yet infinite. Is such a line con- 
ceivable as a reality? No. Let us see why. —Im- 
agine your infinite line extending through space in 
opposite directions—say north and south. Now this 
so-called infinite line is not infinite so long as we can 
conceive it increased by additional length. Let us 
now imagine another so-called infinite line of equal 
length with the first, and running parallel to it. If we 
add the second to the first do we not increase its lineal 
value? Most certainly. Then the first line was not 
infinite because it admitted of addition. Nor are the 
two together infinite because we may imagine another 
parallel line and another addition and a consequent 
increase of lineal value. We may continue this pro- 
cess for ever and never exhaust the possibilities—never 
come to a lineal value that excludes possible addition. 
From this you will see that you cannot conceive, much 
less imagine, an infinite line so “readily” as you 
thought. 


Take another illustration. With infinites there ~ 


can be no degrees of comparison—no greater or less 
infinite. This premised, take your infinite straight line 
and beside it imagine an infini'e waving line. Is it 
not evident that the infinite waving line has greater 
lineal value than the straight infinite line? Here you 
see your theory of an infinite line involves the absurd- 
ity of two infinite lines one of which is longer than 
the other. This is enough to prove that you de- 
ceived yourself when you imagined that you could 
“readily” imagine an infinite line. But even granting 
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that you could imagine it, it would not help you out, 
for at best it would be only an imaginary line, which, 
because only imaginary, cannot be infinite. 

Thus, on examination, your specimens of infinites 
are found to want the essential condition of infinity. 
They are not infinites either as realities or as fictions 
of thought. Therefore your effort to prove that a 
thing may be infinite in one way and not in another 
fails, and my proposition, that what is infinite must be 
infinite in every way remains untouched. There is 
but one infinite—the Supreme Being, and He is real 
_and infinite in all his attributes; and besides Him there 
is no infinite. Everything that is not God or an at- 
tribute of God, is finite. 

We come now to your “eternal duration regarded 
as the sum total of infinite diurnal succession.” 

This involves a contradiction. A sum total sup- 
poses a definite number of successions. A definite 
number must be an actual and fixed number as 1, 2, 
3, 4,5. You may increase this series by the addition 
of one or more at each step, but as long as you con- 
tinue to add you cannot have a sum total, and if you 
stop adding to sum up your total you have immedi- 
ately a definite number of units; that number is the 
limit of the series. Then you have a limited series, 
beginning with unity and ending at the last number 
added. You may continue adding for ever and yet 
there will always be a last number to which you can 
still add another. Let your sum total be as great as 
you please to imagine it, it is still only the last number 
of a series of which the first is unity. Every series of 

‘numbers or successions must begin with unity—or 
one, and that which degz7ns is not infinite. 

You may say that a series may be continued in- 
finitely. Yes, but the possibility of an infinite contin- 
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uance destroys the idea of an infinite sum total, for as 
we have seen, a sum total must be a fixed and limited 
number. An infinite number or series of successions 
as a reality is impossible because you can imagine or 
conceive no number that may not be increased by the 
addition of one, and that which is susceptible of in- 
crease is not infinite. The idea of infinity which we 
associate with numbers is not in the numbers but in 
the possibility of increase. The fact that this possi- 
bility can never be exhausted is again proof that an 
infinite real number is impossible—the same is of 
course true of successions. Metaphysicians divide 
number into real and potential. A real number, to 
exist or be counted, must be finite. It must be 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, or some such total expressing unity repeated 
a finite number of times. Potential number is nothing 
but the exhaustless possibility of increasing real num- 
bers. 

You may say here that if possibility of numerical 
increase be infinite we have at last found an infinite 
that has but one attribute. To this I reply that pos- — 
sibility is not a real thing but only a condition of real 
being—the absence of contradictory attributes in a 
being. The possibility of a potential infinite number 
is nothing more than the possibility of adding one to 
one or to any number. It is the possibility of always 
adding one to any number however large that makes 
an infinite real number impossible. 

Let us now apply these self-evident principles to 
your “infinite diurnal successions.” Whether you 
accept the Mosaic account or the theory of the evolu- 
tionists you must admit that diurnal evolutions or suc- 
cessions had a beginning, for Moses and the evolu- 
tionists agree on this question. According to the 
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latter, matter was first in a nebular condition and in 
time evoived into its present order of existence and 
movement. According to this theory there must have 
been a time when diurnal successions degan. Now 
that which begins is not infinite, for it has at least one 
limit—a beginning, while the infinite is that which has 
no limits. Hence according to either theory of the 
origin of the present universe your notion of “infinite 
diurnal succession” is erroneous. 

But again, aside from the question of when or 
how diurnal succession began, nothing is more evident 
than that the diurnal revolution taking place to-day is 
the last real one. It follows then that up to the 
present the real number of successions is finite, be- 
cause fixed and limited to a certain number since the 
first one, and that which is finite at any time is always 
finite. The future successions cannot be counted be- 
cause they have no existence, they are not. Your 
idea of them is simply your idea of the present or past 
revolutions mentally projected into the future. When 
the succession of to-morrow is completed the whole 
number of successions will be increased by one. Let 
these to-morrows continue coming forever, at the end 
of each one we find a definite and limited number of 
successions—always finite because always capable of 
increase. Your error as to the infinities arises from 
confounding possible being with real being, and your 
imaginative creations with the creations of God. It 
is the first duty of a student of philosophy to learn to 
distinguish between the possible and the real, and 
between the infinite and the indefinite. 
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Notes. Matter is limited and therefore finite, and 
if finite in anything, finite in everything; and if finite 
in everything, therefore finite in time, and therefore 
not eternal. 

Lacy. Does the good Father not see, his prem- 
ises being admitted, that with one breath he has blown 
away the whole fabric of theology with its hopes of 
heaven or fear of hell ? 

Lambert. The good Father does not see it. He 
awaits with curious interest your proofs. 

Lacy. The matter composing our bodies, ac- 
cording to the “Votes,” is finite, in that it had a 
beginning, is composite, and is subject to change. 
Therefore finite in everything it cannot be eternal. 

Lambert. Your conclusion from my premises is 
most correct. The matter composing our bodies is 
not and cannot be eternal, because it had a beginning. 
It will last forever, but will forever continue to be a 
thing that had a beginning and will therefore forever 
continue to be finite, and therefore not eternal. 

Lacy. It (the matter composing our bodies) will 
fade away like the shadows that flit before us and are 
gone. 

Lambert. It will not fade away for the reason 
that it will forever continue zo de what it 7s—finite 
matter. If your theory that the finite becomes eternal 
by endless continuance were true, then finite matter 
would fade away, for in becoming eternal it would 
have necessarily to cease to be what it is, namely, 
finite, and become what it is not, namely, infinite. 
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Lacy. So also of the glorified body of the Lord. 

Lambert. The glorified body of our Lord is 
finite matter and will continue forever as finite matter. 

All through your book you show some re- 
spect, although inconsistently, for our Divine Lord 
and Redeemer. It is pleasant to see that, notwith- 
standing your infidel tendencies and sympathies, you 
cannot entirely conquer the Christian influences of 
your youth, drown in infidelity the sentiments then 
acquired, or dissipate the memories of the time when 
you knelt at your mother’s knee. The lessons then 
instilled into your mind shine through the gloom of 
your book like stars in the night. There is not a 
true or beautiful thought in it, and there are many, 
that you did not acquire through your parents from 
Christian sentiments and principles. Everything that 
is false, tricky and contemptible in it you have learned 
from bad company. How her sturdy old Christian 
heart would grieve if she knew how her son was 
illusioned by the shallow phrases and shams of shal- 
low thinkers! How she would “bless” the perverse 
ignorance and audacious dishonesty of her boy’s mis- 
leaders ! 

Lacy. According to priestly logic, God Himself 
with matter, time and space must cease to be. 

Lambert. Matter, time and space are finite, but 
that is no reason why they should cease to be. They 
will continue for ever, and be for ever finite, because 
they had a beginning. But how do you make out 
that God must cease to be? 

Lacy. Mt will scarcely be denied that even He ts 
limited by the attributes of His own being. 

Lambert. But it zs denied. How infinite attri- 
butes can limit their possessor is incomprehensible, 
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for to assert infinite attributes is to deny all limitation. 
Your position involves the absurdity, that to deny 
limitation is to affirm it, that an infinite being is finite, 
because he is infinite. Infinity is an attribute of God. 
Now does not the fact of His being infinite exclude 
the fiction of His being finite ? 

Lacy. It is inconceivable how He (God) could 
annihilate space, create a being equal to Himself, or 
make a diameter equal to its circumference. 

Lambert. The incapacity to conceive how a thing 
can be done is no proof that it cannot be done. But 
what do you mean by inconceivable? Do you mean 
that you cannot have a clear apprehension of the way, 
or of the various steps or movements in the process of 
an act? If so then all things are inconceivable. Or 
do you mean that you cannot see the processes of an 
act as you see a panorama on a moving canvass? In 
this case you should have said “unimaginable,” not 
inconceivable. 

The fact that the “ow of an act or process is 
inconceivable is no proof that it has not a ov, or that 
it is impossible. The how, process or genesis of 
thought is inconceivable but this inconceivability does 
not justify us in denying the fact of thought. You 
admit that volition is an unsolved problem. If un- 
solved its how is thus far at least inconceivable. Will 
you therefore deny the fact of volition? How an 
acorn becomes an oak is inconceivable, and yet we 
must recognize the fact. We cannot conceive how a 
thought is transferred from the mind of a speaker to 
the minds of a thousand hearers, and yet it is a fact. 
Tell me not that the voice produces air waves and 
that these waves strike the sensitive organs of the ear, 
and thus conduct the thought to the mind, for I shall 
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immediately ask how an air wave can convey a 
thought or how a vibrating nerve can transmit it? 
No one thinks of denying these facts simply because 
they cannot conceive how they are effected. 

Infidels have no “corner” on hows. How do 
you think? How do you know that you know any- 
thing? How do you know that you are, and that 
you are what you are and not something else? All 
these hows are tnconceivable, and yet if there are any 
facts at all, they are facts. On what principle of logic 
or common sense do you accept without question all 
these inconceivables and reject others that are no 
more inconceivable? It is difficult to imagine what 
would happen if the modern skeptic were deprived of 
his favorite catchwords—the inconceivable, the un- 
thinkable, the unknowable. He forgets that every- 
thing is mysterious. What is matter? What. is that 
mysterious power it has of producing sensation in 
sentient beings? What is consciousness and what its 
cause? How does the intellect draw a conclusion ? 
Are we to deny all these things because we cannot 
enter into their innermost essence ? 

I must here call your attention to a distinction 
which you always overlook when speaking of things 
as inconceivable. It is one thing not to conceive a 
thing and quite another to conceive a thing to be 
impossible. A proper appreciation of this distinc- 
tion would save a good deal of meaningless talk. I 
cannot conceive ow God created the world, but I can 
conceive no impossibility in the creative act. I can- 
not conceive the nature of matter, but I can conceive 
no impossibility in it. 

Lacy. It is heres Aisle how He (God) could 
annihilate space. 
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Lambert. Vt is a question of fact not of how. 
Tell the Esquimaux in his Boreal home that a man in 
New York can communicate instantly with another in 
London, and he will if he be a self-conceited sceptic, 
laugh at you as sardonically as ever Ingersoll laughed 
at Christian mysteries. “Go,” he will say, “and tell 
that to the marines, but don’t bore me with your 
superstitions ; it is inconceivable how it can be done.” 
He is right, for it is inconceivable to him, and was to 
us a few years ago, and yet it was possible all the 
time. The Esquimaux was wrong in making his 
inability to conceive the ow of the thing the measure 
of the possibility of the thing. Just as you are wrong 
when you make your incapacity to conceive the how 
of the creative act the measure of God’s omnipotence. 
We are not justified in asserting a thing to be impos- 
sible merely because we cannot conceive how it is 
done. 

As to space, we have seen that it is not a real 
being, but only a relation between material beings ; 
that abstracted from material beings it is nothing; 
that it bears somewhat the same relation to extended 
or expanded things that form does to matter or 
weight to ponderable things. Annihilate extended 
or expanded things and form and space and weight 
will “fade away like the shadows which flit before us 
and are seen no more.” By the way, speaking of 
shadows suggests the question, How can God an- 
nihilate a shadow? By removing the substance that 


casts it. In the same way space would cease to be if. 


God were by His omnipotent hand to annihilate ex- 
tended things on which it depends for its existence. 
He removes the condition when He removes the con- 
ditioned. 
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Even man with his feeble hands can create and 
annihilate forms and shadows. Press a_ globular 
shaped piece of putty in your hand. What has 
become of its former shape? Has it not ceased to 
be? Has not a new form been created? What finite 
power can do with forms infinite power can do with 
things. 

Lacy. It is inconceivable how He (God) could 
create a being equal to Himself, or make a diameter 
equal to its circle. 

Lambert. These things are metaphysically im- 
possible because they suppose a union of essential 
attributes that are incompatible and mutually destruc- 
tive of each other. They suppose the co-existence of 
being and not-being in the same subject at the same 
time. A proposition that affirms and denies the same 
attribute of the same subject at the same time is a 
proposition that has nothing as its result. Thus when 
I say: A is and is not B, I affirm nothing of A or B, 
and the result of my contradictory proposition is 
nothing or zero. 

In the same way, to do an act whose doing in- 
volves its not doing, or is contrary, is to do an act 
that results in nothing—that is, to do nothing. A 
contradictory proposition affirms nothing and a con- 
tradictory act does nothing. A contradictory act is 
one which involves necessarily doing and doing the 
contrary at the same time, the result of which is 
nothing. Hence to do a contradictory act is to do 
nothing. But to create a being equal to God is a 
contradictory act for it involves many contradictions, 
therefore to create a being equal to God is to do, not 
some thing, but no thing or nothing. Hence to say 
that God cannot create a being equal to Himself is 
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equivalent to saying that God cannot do nothing. 
Now the inability to do nothing is no limit to power, 
for power is the ability to do something. To makc a 
square circle is to make the square and not make a 
square at the same time or to make a circle and not 
make it at the same time—which is certainly to make 
nothing, and to make nothing is no evidence of power, 
even in man. 


Christian theology teaches that God can do all 
things, it does not teach that He can do all nothings ; 
and to create a being equal to Himself is to do no 
thing, as we have seen. 


I have said that for God to create a being equal 
to Himself involves many contradictions. Let us note 
some of them:—1. The equal god of your hypothesis 
would have to be both contingent and necessary at 
the same time; contingent because created, and neces- 
sary because like te God who is a necessary Being. 
Now a being that is contingent and not contingent at 
the same time is a contradiction which involves nega- 
tion of being, and leaves nothing as the term of the 
creative act. 2. Your imaginary god would have to 
be created and not created; created in order to be, 
and not created in order to be equal to God who is 
uncreated. 3. This equal god would have to be ab- 
solute and dependent at the same time; absolute to 
be like God, and yet dependent on another for his 
creation. 4. He would have to exist before he was 
created; if not he could not be like God who existed 
before He created him. 5. He would have to be the 
creator of this world to be like to God who created it. 
He would then have to be the creator of a world that 
was created before ke was created. 
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Such are the contradictions, absurdities and in- 
anities which you imagine God must be able to do, or 
be limited in power ! 

I think I have said enough to show that meta- 
physical impossibilities do not limit the omnipotent 
power of God who can do all things. 

Your argument against the power of God amounts 
to about this: God cannot be as stupid or silly as some 
of His creatures, therefore He is not omnipotent. He 
cannot make a fool of Himself, therefore He is not all 
powerful. 

Lacs Dre Adam ‘Clark *~* —* ‘says thatiGod 
can do anything that does not involve contradiction 
or absurdity. 

Lambert. He was right. He knew that that 
which involves contradiction or absurdity is not a 
thing, but a no-thing. 

_Lacy. Wow are we to determine what proposi- 
tion involves contradiction or absurdity he does not 
inform us. 

Lambert. He supposed in addressing intelligent 
readers it was not neccessary. He was not writing a 
Primer on Logic. A contradictory proposition is one 
that affirms and denies at the same time the same 
attribute of the same thing, or affirms of the same 
thing two attributes, the existence of either of which 
implies the non-existence of the other. A four-angled 
triangle or a crooked straight line or a square circle 
will do to illustrate. Do you really need to be in- 
structed how to determine that these are contradic- 
tories? If so the science of logic begins where your 
logic leaves off. But perhaps this is only another 
example of Ingersollian modesty. Let me here give 
another illustration of a contradictory and absurd 
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proposition. I take it from your book, where you 
ask: “Is not man, when /vee to act, controlled by the 
strongest motive ?”” Here you suppose man to be free 
and not free at the same time. Really Adam Clark 
should have told you how to avoid this absurdity. 

The principle of contradiction, by which we 
determine what is and what is not contradictory, is 
one of the first, most immediate to the mind, and 
clearest of all human cognitions. Like the first prin- 
ciples of mathematics, it needs only to have its terms 
understood to be admitted. It is one of those princi- 
ples that constitute the basis or starting point of all 
reasoning and without which all judgments are im- 
possible. Hence it is strange that you find fault with 
Adam Clark for doing you the honor of supposing 
you knew it. 

The principle of contradiction is this: A thing 
cannot be and not be at the same time. Being excludes 
non-being and non-being excludes being. This is 
a truth so immediate to the intellect that it needs 
no demonstration. Another principle which is a cor- 
rolary of this is: Whatever zs, must be in some way, 
that is, have a manner or mode of being of its own; 
in a word, it must be itself and not something else. 
It is by applying these self-evident principles to propo- 
sitions and things that we are enabled to determine 
what is contradictory and what is not. Any and 
every proposition that implies being and not being 
at the same time and in the same sense in its subject 
is contradictory and logically absurd. For example: 
A square isa circle. This proposition is contradic- 
tory because it implies that a square is a square and 
at the same time not a square but some other thing 
essentially different; that a circle is a circle and at the 
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same time not a circle but something else. It sins 
against the two principles above laid down, for it 
supposes a thing to.be and not to be at the same 
time, and that a thing is itself and at the same time 
not itself. 

To know then whether a proposition or a thing 
involves contradiction, we must know its essential 
attributes. If we know these attributes we can posi- 
tively affirm or deny contradiction. If we do not 
know these attributes we can neither affirm nor deny. 

Lacy. Wow he (Clark) knows that the creation 
of matter out of nothing—which is the old way of 
putting it—does not involve contradiction and absurd- 
ity we are not gold. 

Lambert. As everything is possible that does 
not involve contradictory attributes, Dr. Clark was 
right in assuming the possibility of an act until the 
presence of contradictory attributes are demonstrated. 
He who asserts the possibility of an act is not required 
by any principle of logic or common sense to prove 
the absence of contradictory attributes—to do this 
would be to prove a negative. He on the other hand 
who asserts the impossibility of an act is bound to 
prove the presence of contradiction by demonstrating 
the presence of mutually destructive attributes. If 
you deny the possibility of the creative act it is for 
you to ‘show wherein that impossibility lies. 

Lacy. To our mind the act is inconceivable. 

Lambert. Your inability to conceive the nature 
of an act is no proof that it is impossible. You must 
not confound your inability to conceive an act with 
your ability to conceive its impossibility. This is an 
error skeptics are prone to commit. You cannot con- 
ceive how two lines can forever approach each other 
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and yet can never meet. This is however a fact of 
conic sections. 

There is no word more misused by the skeptic 
than the word “inconceivable.” He thinks it to be 
an estoppel to all further argument, and forgets that 
in saying a thing is inconceivable to his mind he lim- 
its the capacity of his mind but not the possibility of 
the thing. To conceive a thing in logic is to have an 
idea of it. That of which we have no conception or 
idea is to us as that which is not. We cannot think 
or speak of that of which we have no conception. 
Hence it follows that you must have some conception 
of the creative act or you could not even assert that it 
is inconceivable. Therefore in asserting it to be in- 
conceivable you prove that you have a conception of 
it. You must then admit that you conceive the crea- 
tive act or that you talk of that of which you have no 
conception or idea. Hence your, proposition is self- 
contradictory. You probably meant to say the crea- 
tive act is wzimaginable. This I grant, but it proves 
nothing. We cannot picture to our mind the creative 
act but we can conceive it, otherwise we could not 
dispute about it, for we cannot dispute about that of 
which we have no conception. We have a conception 
of what the phrase “ creative act” means, therefore it 
is not inconceivable. It is the ow of the creative act 
that we cannot conceive. But our inability to con- 
ceive the /ow does not prove the act to be impossible. 

Lacy. Be that as it may there are limits to divine 
power. 

Lambert. We have seen the nature of those 
limits and also the nature of your metaphysics. 


Cleat br lnc Vs 


Lambert. Before leaving the mestaphysical ques- 
tions I must revert to one point, lest you may think I 
declined to meet it on mere technical grounds. I 
refer to the possibility of the creative act, or creation. 
You say: 

Lacy. How he (Clark) knows that the creation 
of matter out of nothing does not involve contradic- 
tion avd absurdity we are not told. 

Lambert. Of course Dr. Clark was not logically 
bound to prove a negative, as every logician and most 
lawyers know. But as skeptics are in the habit of 
assuming that creation involves contradiction and is 
therefore impossible, I propose to show that there is 
not only no contradiction, but that contradiction is 
impossible. Thus: 

If to create beings where before there were no 
beings involves a contradiction that contradiction 
must be found in being, or in non-being, or in the 
relation of being to non-being. If it cannot be found 
in any of these three it does not exist. But contra- 
diction cannot be found in any of these. Therefore 
there is no contradiction. Now: 

First—Contradiction is the essential antagonism 
of fwo or more attributes. It cannot therefore exist 
in being, because being has but ove essential attribute 
namely, existence, or to coin a word, “ isitiveness.” 
It requires at least two attributes to make antagonism 
or contradiction, just as it takes two to make a quarrel. 
As being has but ove attribute, antagonism or contra- 
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diction is impossible in it. Besides, you admit the 
actual existence of things, and the fact of their exis- 
tence proves that they are possible, and being possible, 
their existence cannot involve contradiction. 

Second—Contradiction cannot exist in non-being. 
Non-being is nothing, and nothing is defined as that 
which has zo attributes. Now that which has no 
attributes can have no antagonism or contradiction of 
attributes. 

Third—There can be no contradiction in the - 
relation of being to non-being as long as they are not 
predicated of the same subject at the same time and 
in the same sense, for non-being having zo attribuses 
cannot be in contradiction with anything having at- 
tributes because it is only by and through their 
attributes that things can be conceived as contra- 
dictory or antagonistic. There is then no contra- 
diction in the relation of being and non-being when 
being and non-being are not involved in the same 
subject at the same time. But does the creative act 
involve being and non-being at the same time? No, 
being zs only @fzer the act, while non-being or nothing 
is before it. This before and after leave no room for 
simultaneous contradiction. 

Therefore there is not only no contradiction in 
the creative act, but contradiction is a metaphysical 
impossibility. 

Lacy. The Pentateuch portrays God as of human ~ 
form, after whose image man is made. 

Lambert, In representing the Infinite Being to 
our minds we must from necessity of our infinite nature 
think of Him in modes of being known to us, although 
in doing so we are ever aware that these modes are 
not in the Infinite Being as they are in us. We must 
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think in human terms of thought, they are all we have 
and without them we cannot think at all. We cannot 
imagine (observe I do not say conceive) anything 
except by means of terms or symbols acquired through 
the senses. Therefore we cannot imagine God or 
image Him to ourselves unless we use forms and 
symbols known to us. Thus when we refer to the in- 
finite knowledge of God, we represent it to our imagi- 
nation by an eye and speak of the all-seeing eye of God, 
and no one but a very stupid person could think we 
attributed material eyes to Him. When we refer to 
His power and Fatherly protection we represent it by 
a hand and speak of the hand of God. This form of 
symbolic speech is common to all men and pervades 
all languages. We say the sun rises and.sets although 
we know it does not. We speak of the scythe and 
forelocks and hand of time, of the cap of liberty, of 
the scales of justice, of the finger of scorn, of the head 
of a chapter, the foot of a page or of a mountain, the 
tongue of detraction, the ear of attention, the sword 
of revenge, the ribs of a ship, the nod of approbation, 
a limb of the Jaw, the cry of pain, the tears of grief. 
All these and a thousand other forms of symbolic 
speech are familiar and intelligible, and mislead no 
one. What a silly ass is he who imagines that we 
‘portray ” all these things as of human form? 

Yet when Moses, yielding to a legitimate and 
universal custom, speaks of the hand of God how 
quick the narrow-eyed skeptic snaps him up as por- 
traying God in human form, and accuses him of 
anthropomorphism. This big word, which the skep- 
tic is as fond of as a girl is of chewing gum, means to 
represent God in human form. Moses no more taught 
that God was of human form than we teach that time 
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is of human form when we speak of the hand or fore- 
locks of time, or that scorn is of human form when we 
speak of its finger. Moses when describing the nature 
of God rose above all forms and called Him Je-ho-va, 
Lam who am. This is the most perfect description of 
the Supreme Being that has ever been voiced to 
human ear or transmitted to the mind of man. This 
Mosaic Tetragrammaton implies all perfection, infinity, 
independence, immutability, eternity, absolute Being, 
the cause of all that is or will be. Let the infidel find 
a more transcendent name for the Supreme Being 
before he criticises and misrepresents the great He- 
brew legislator. Let him devise a more comprehen- 
sive term and we will adopt it. 

Ingersoll says: “He (Moses) did not know that 
the sun wooed with amorous kisses the waves of the 
sea, and that they clad in glorified mist, rising to meet 
their lover, were by disappointment changed to tears 
and fell as rain,” 

Here, according to Mr. Ingersoll, the sun wooes. 
That is exceedingly anthropomorphic. He (the sun, 
not Ingersoll) kisses the waves—the rude anthropos. 
The waves, nothing loth clad in glorified mist rise to 
meet him; and he, the bashful Adonis, shrinks from 
the amorous advances of the wanton waves. Disap- 
pointment—who, by the way, had no right to inter- 
fere in this delicate affair—changed the waves, by- 
magic perhaps, into tears. Who could believe that 
the great hierophant of agnosticism is so deeply sunk 
in the most heathenish anthropomorphism, if his own 
words did not reveal it? The scientific progress of 
the age seems to have made no perceptible impression 
on him. The science of astronomy and the spectro- 
scope tell us that the sun is a globular mass of matter 
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and gas. Ingersoll “portrays” it as a luscious lipped 
osculator. Chemistry tells us that water is the result 
of two gases, or a sort of residuary legatee of two 
exploded gases. Ingersoll believes it to be a woman 
who flirts with the sun in open day and weeps because 
he limits himself to a mere labial salutation. And yet 
he talks of science and anthropomorphism! 

You will say that I am unfair, and that your’s 
and Ingersoll’s phrases are figurative. I am aware of 
it, but I am only treating you as you treat Moses. 
Why do you claim a verbal license that you refuse to 
grant him? Interpret the language of Moses accord- 
ing to the rules of common sense, as you wish your 
own to be interpreted, and your anthropomorphic ob- 
jections will fade away as the distempered dreams of 
a dyspeptic sleeper fade on awakening. 

Notes. Vf this universe of matter alone exists, 
the mind, intellect or soul must be matter or a form of 
matter. 

Lacy. Certainly, but this is but to affirm that all 
that is, is all that is. 

Lambert. You mistake. It affirms that all that 
is, is matter or a form of matter, and it is to this con- 
clusion that I object, for Christian philosophy in con- 
sonance with the common sense of mankind holds that 
there are beings that are neither matter nor forms of 
matter. These are God, spirit, soul. If all that is, is 
matter, as Ingersoll asserts, then God, spirit, soul, in- 
tellect or mind are matter or a form of matter. If his 
premises are granted this conclusion must follow. 
Your effort to avoid this conclusion is vain. And if 
all be matter there is no real liberty, for liberty can- 
not be predicated of matter. It is thus that material- 
ism destroys the very liberty it pretends to defend. 
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Lacy. Those who hold that matter always ex- 
isted, may yet hold that within its folds were enwrap- 
ped all the phenomena of past, present and future time, 
including animal and vegetable life, gravitating forces. 


Lambert. They not only may but must so claim, - 
It is a necessity arising from their doctrine, that be- 
sides matter and its forms there is nothing. But is 
the claim a valid one? We have seen in the Notes 
that the eternity of increated matter, the theory on 
which this claim is based, involves contradictions and 
absurdities. You carefully avoided meeting this argu- 
ment of the Votes. But even if it were granted that 
animal and vegetable life were enwrapped in matter, the 
question still arises who enwrapped them in it? To en- 
wrap is an act that cannot be without an actor. Who 
is this actor? Again, supposing this difficulty solved, 
there remains still a greater one, namely, the origin of 
mind, intellect, volition, thought, liberty. Your ac- 
count of the origin of animal and vegetable life is not 
sufficient to account for these. Animal and vegetable 
life does not necessarily include thought, nor does 
thought necessarily suppose a material subject. This 
is why materialism fails to account for the origin of 
mind from the evolutions of matter. 


Lacy. No one, so faras I know, regards thought 
as a material substance, although born of materiality, 
or expressed from its inter-relations. 


Lambert. Then you have read materialistic and 
pantheistic literature to very little purpose. You 
should not require to be told that if there is nothing 
but matter and its forms, (which is the doctrine of In- 


gersoll,) thought must be matter or a form of matter, 
or nothing, 
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Ingersoll tells us that thought is digested food.. 
Just think of the stomach making a Tennysonian poem 
out of a red herring or chicken salad! 

Ingersoll, Man is a machine into which we put 
what we call food and produce what we call thought. 
Think of that wonderful chemistry by which bread 
was changed into the divine tragedy of Hamlet! (Zhe 
Gods, page 47.) 

Lambert. Yet, so faras Mr. Lacy knows, no one 
regards thought as material substance! But if this 
man-machine theory is true, why are we not all tra- 
gedians? What food do you eat that makes you 
think so differently from me? What is that myster- 
ious agent that changes my food into faith and yours 
into skepticism? Or is skepticism the result of a dis- 
eased liver or an excess of bile? If thought is the 
result of the digestive organs why not throw logic to 
_ the dogs, eschew metaphysics and appeal to physic ? 
Why not quit reasoning and take to emetics and cho- 
lagogues? Why spend time reasoning when a fly 
blister on the epigastrium will do as well. Let recipe 
take the place of reason, and argument give place to 
vermifuge. Why does Ingersoll try to convince his 
hearers when he admits that their thoughts and con- 
victions depend upon the quality of their food and the 
condition of the alimentary canal? You say, “thought 
is born of materiality.” Even if I should grant this, 
which I do not, the question would still remain, Is 
thought a material substance or is it not? If it be not 
matter then according to Ingersoll it is nothing. But 
you admit that thought exists, then if you believe the 
doctrine taught by Ingersoll you must believe it is 
matter. And yet you tell us that so far as you know 
no one regards thought as a material substance ! 
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Lacy. So tar as 1 know novones: “ 9" ae mares 
gards thought as a material substance. 

Lambert. 1 spoke of mind, intellect, not of 
thought. To account for thought, even in the ridicu- 
lous manner you have done, does not account for 
mind or intellect—the thinking principle. Thought 
necessarily supposes a thinking principle or thinker. 
The question raised by me is this, What is this princi- 
ple, material or spiritual? And whence is it? 

Lacy. The Father, from words unsaid by his 
opponent, depicts fearful consequences; such as that 
the free agency of man is destroyed. 

Lambert. The destruction of free agency is a 
necessary consequence of the principle that nothing 
exists but matter, for matter is governed by unvarying 
organic or mechanical laws, and these laws destroy free 
agency in all that is subject tothem. But aside from the 
general principle of materialism, Ingersoll has said ex- 
plicitly enough to destroy free agency or liberty in 
man. I quote his words: 

Ingersoll, In the phenomena of mind we find 
the same endless chain of efficient causes ; the same 
mechanical necessity. Every thought must have had 
an efficient cause. Every motive, every desire, every 
fear, hope and dream must have been xecessarily pro- 
duced. * *-* ‘The facts and forces” govermme 
thought are as adsolute as those governing the mo- 
tions of the planets. A poem is produced by the 
forces of nature and is as zecessarily and naturally pro- 
duced as mountains and seas. * * * Every men- 
tal operation is the zecessary result of certain facts and 
conditions. (Zhe Gods, page 55.) 

Lambert. Now, Mr. Lacy, where is there in this 
system, as laid down by Ingersoll, room for free agency 
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of man? It would have been well if you had studied 
more attentively the teachings of your master before 
volunteering to defend him. If he is right you were 
not free in writing your book. It grew out of your 
brain as naturally as ears grow on a donkey’s head. 

Lacy. Will it be affirmed that the mind, in its 
conceptions and the moral results which follow from 
them, is entirely capricious ? 

Lambert. No sir. But while we are dealing with 
the question of free agency, free will, volition, we 
should leave caprice to physicians who make a specialty 
of mental disorders, and to breeders of goats. Capra 
is Latin for goat, hence caprice. Don’t forget that we 
are treating of the Aaman mind. 

Lacy. Will it be affirmed that it is not governed 
by laws germane to its nature ? 

Lambert. The mind is governed by laws ger- 
mane to its nature. One of these laws is that it is 
free in willing, and this-freedom of willing is what we 
call the faculty of volition and from this springs liberty. 

The mind as an zntellective and rational agent is 
bound by the laws of its own nature to judge accord- 
ing to the facts and data as known to it. Its perfec- 
tion consists in knowing things as they are and in 
judging them to be as they are. The mind then can- 
not judge that to be true which it knows to be false, 
although it can z// the true to be false or vice versa. 

The mind asa voluntary agent is controlled by 
no facts, no data, no law, for the law and essence of 
its being is to be free. It defies all law and all neces- 
sity, all limits and all control. It is the masterpiece 
of creation, the most wonderful of all created wonders. 
It is this faculty of free will, more sublime than the 
material universe, that makes mana responsible, moral 
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agent, and it is by and through it that he will be saved 
or damned. 

Lacy. Is not man, when free to act, controlled 
by the strongest motive ? (sic.) 

Lambert. If he is frce how can he be controlled, 
and if controlled, how free? But even granting that 
the will yields to what the judgment deems the 
strongest motive, it does so because it we//s to do so, 
and is therefore free even when it yields to the strong- 
est motive. 

As long as you hold with your master that mind 
is controlled by an irresistible and unbreakable chain 
of facts and circumstances, your supposition that man 
is free is absurd. 

Lacy. If the individual nature of man impose no 
limits upon choice, how can we predict that if Wash- 
ington had lived another year, conditions having been 
favorable to such a result, he might not have betrayed 
his country ? 2 

Lambert. We can predict nothing about it. We 
honor Washington for what he did and was, not for 
what he may or may not have been or done. We can 
neither credit nor condemn him for what his action 
might have been ina case that might have occurred 
a year after his death. If Ingersoll’s philosophy be 
true, Washington’s life, from his cradle to his grave, 
was controlled by an irresistible chain of circumstances 
over which he had no control, and of which he was 
the absolute slave. He deserved no credit for his 
patriotism, and would deserve no blame if he had 
turned traitor. He was a mere cog in the wheel of 
fate, and our veneration of him is no honor to his 
memory, because it is merely another cog in the same 
wheel. If Washington could not, like Arnold, have . 
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betrayed his country, he deserves no credit for not 
having done so—no more credit or honor than we owe 
to a locomotive engine for not running off the track. 
We deserve no reward for not committing sins that 
we cannot commit. Washington’s merit consists in 
the fact that while /vee to be a traitor or patriot he chose 
to be the latter. We honor him because in the face of 
danger and death he elected to serve his-country while 
free to choose an opposite course. He was a great 
man because he was something more than a thresh- 
ing machine that threshes out wheat or tares indiffer- 
ently, without having any zwz// of its own. You seem 
to be oblivious of the fact that when free will is con- 
trolled it ceases to be choice and becomes necessity. 
Washington was a believer in free will and divine 
- providence. 

Lacy. The action of the mind is subtle, and the 
data from which we would judge of its attributes and 
essence are wont to evade our grasp. 

Lambert. We judge of the attributes and essence 
of the mind by its manifestations, just as we judge of 
everything else that comes under our cognizance. 
The mind is a conscious being, it apprehends, judges 
and wills. These are facts that no man can deny and 
save his reputation for sanity. To plead that the 
mind evades our grasp is to plead the white feather, 
and this is disgraceful in a disciple whose master tells 
us that thought is the result of hash and gastric juice, 
both of which are analysible and therefore cannot evade 
our grasp. 


CHAPTER, 


Lacy. In chap. II of the Motes we are met by 
this surprising declaration: “ The idea of law in gen- 
eral is and must be prior to the idea of particular laws.” 

Lambert. The mind in apprehending being must 
at the same time apprehend that it must have modes or 
laws, and the intuitive perception of the necessary rela- 
tion that exists between being and mode is the percep- 
tion of law in general. Itis by the light of this primitive 
perception of law in general that we are enabled to 
determine and affirm particular law in a given case. 
Let me illustrate. Observation of matter shows us 
that one of its modes is a tendency in its particles or 
ultimate molecules to approach each other and unite. 
This tendency is called attraction or gravitation. It 
is found to be, when left to itself unvarying. It is 
called the /azy of gravitation or attraction. Now comes 
the question, How could we call this tendency a daw 
if we had not, before we discovered it, an idea of law? 
How can we say a thing zs a@ daw if the idea of law is 
not prior in our mind to the idea of that thing? How 
can we say that snow is white if we have not, before 
we see the snow, an idea of whiteness in general? To 
say snow is white is simply to particularize the gen- 
eral idea of whiteness and limit itto a particular object. 
To say that gravitation is a law is simply to particu- 
larize the general idea of law and limit it to the object 
under consideration, namely, gravitation. We call it 
an idea of law in general because it is applicable to or 
predicable of all tendencies of nature discovered or to 
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be discovered. To say that we proceed from the idea 
of a particular law to the idea of law in general is to in- 
vert the mental process. We cannot deduce from a 
thing or get out of a thing more than there is in it. A 
particular cannot contain a universal any more than a 
pint measure can contain the ocean. Now as the idea 
of a particular law does not contain the idea of law in 
general it follows as a necessary consequence that you 
cannot deduce the universal or general from the par- 
ticular, and therefore you cannot ascend from a par- 
ticular to a universal without having, consciously or 
unconsciously, the universal already in your mind. 
As a matter of fact you have made use of the idea of 
law in general at the very time that you deny its exis- 
tence. When you say gravitation zs a@ Jaw you make 
use of the idea of law in general, for without that idea 
in the mind, as a criterion, you could not intelligently 
affirm /aw of gravitation or anything whatever. 

Law in general is to particular. law what being 
in general is to particular existences, and as the idea 
of being in general does and must, in the order of 
cognitions, precede the idea of particular existences 
or things, so, in like manner, the idea of law in gen- 
eral must precede the idea of particular laws. It is 
only through the general or what metaphysicians call 
the universals that we can know particular things; it 
is only through the idea of de¢ng that we can have an 
idea of a ting. These are some of the considerations 
which made me say that the idea of law in general 
must be prior to the idea of particular laws. 

The misapprehension that pervades your criti- 
cism of my proposition arises from confounding the 
idea of a general law with the idea of law in general. 
There is a wide gulf between these two ideas. A gen- 
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eral law, be it ever so general, is always. definite, 
whereas law in general is indefinite and universal, be- 
cause predicable of every particular law, just as the 
universal whiteness, is predicable of every white thing 
that exists or may exist. 

Lacy. Our wonder at this postulate is heightened 
when we read in subsequent chapters of the Votes that 
justice, larceny, industry, prosperity, etc., are mere ab- 
stractions, and that abstractions are nonentities and 
“have none but abstract consequences, which are no 
consequence at all.” Yet law is no less an abstrac- 
tion than justice. 

Lambert. aw considered apart from being is an 
abstraction—having no objective existence, just as 
larceny, industry, etc., considered apart from being 
are abstractions—nothings. All these are modes of 
being, and without being they are nothing, for mode 
cannot exist without existing in being. 

Lacy. Then we must conclude that we gain a 
knowledge of particular laws by means of a xonentity 
“which exists intuitively in the mind!” 

Lambert. This conclusion is the result of your 
narrow-eyed philosophy. Law considered apart from 
being, or on the hypothesis that being is not, is a non- 
entity. But being is, and therefore modes or laws of 
being are, and are real entities, just as theft is a fact 
because there are real thieves, murder a fact because 
real murderers exist, dishonesty a fact because there 
are dishonest people. 

Our knowledge of particular laws then is derived 
from the idea of a real entity, for the idea of mode or 
law of being is necessarily implied in the idea of being, 
because being cannot be without mode. Therefore 
law is an entity because being zs. The conclusion 
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you draw from my premises is certainly, as you say, 
an insane one, but it is your own. 

Lacy. Suppose we see for the first time that 
molten lead when precipitated from a shot-tower, rain 
drops falling from the clouds, and the dew drops pen- 
dant on blades of grass, all assume a globular form. 
We inquire, why is this ? 

Lambert. Why do youask, Why is this? Why 
and how does the interrogation occur to you at all? 
If you have not the intuitive idea that there must be 
some reason for it, what is it that moves your mind to 
seek a reason for it? When you go back into your 
own mind far enough to discover why you ask Why 
water assumes a globular form you will find what I 
have been insisting on, namely, the idea of law in gen- 
eral. You will discover that you have in your mind 
an intuition that being must have modes and ways of 
being and acting. This intuition or idea of law in 
general being admitted, the origin of your interroga- 
tion and the principle that moved your mind to ask 
it, becomes explicable, for the question, Why does 
water assume a globular form in falling, is equivalent 
to the question, What is the particular law in this 
case? And this seeking after a particular law neces- 
sarily implies and presupposes the idea of law in gen- 
eral, for we cannot think of seeking @ law if we have 
no idea of law. 

Lacy. Wence arises our conception of what we 
term the laws of attraction of various kinds. 

Lambert. This is all very well, but it does not 
solve the difficulty, for the question still remains, How 
can you term the modes of attraction /aws before you 
have an idea of law? And if you have an idea of law 
before you have a knowledge of attraction how can 
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you make your idea of law the reswt of your knowl- 
edge of attraction ? 

Lacy. When we further see that all nature is 
controlled by principles of action, modified only by 
changes of relation and condition, we arise to a con- 
ception of law in its abstract sense. 

Lambert. The only inference we can draw from 
seeing that all nature is governed by principles of ac- 
tion, is that all nature is governed by a general, but 

‘at the same time a veal, actual law. Now a real, ac- 
tual law is very different from “law in the abstract 
sense.” From our knowledge of the phenomena of 
nature we deduce and can deduce only real laws, 
whereas our conception of law in general arises and 
can only arise from our intuitive conception of the 
necessary relation that exists between being and mode. 

As to what you call adstvact laws, they have, in 
this connection, no place whatever. An abstract law 
is no law atall. It is a mere logical fiction having 
no existence except in the mind. 

Lacy. Thus we ascend from effect to cause, from 
the special (particular ?) to the universal. 

Lambert. Before we can start from an effect to as- 
cend to its cause we must know that it is an effect; but 
we cannot know this unless we have already in our mind 
the idea of cause. We cannot say 2/ 2s an effect unless 
we know it had a cause. Cause and effect are correla- 
tive terms and the idea of the one necessarily involves 
the simultaneous idea of the other. Separate them and 
they are both meaningless. Cause has to effect a 
logical priority in the mind, but in the order of real 
being neither can have existence without the other ; 
they are and must be simultaneous both in reality and 
ontological conception. What then, you will say, did 
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not God exist before the creation? Yes. Well then 
is not the cause of the universe prior to it? No. 
God existed before the creation as God, but not as 
cause. He could not be the cause of things till he 
caused them. Once having the idea of cause and effect 
we can ascend from a particular effect to its cause. 
But how do we acquire this first idea? Is it not evi- 
dent that the ascent from effect to cause presupposes 
the idea of cause? This idea of cause cannot come 
from experience or sensation, because they both pre- 
suppose it. 

Lacy. We do not usually formulate abstractions. 

Lambert. Then you do not usually deal with 
mathematics, geometry or algebra, as these sciences 
deal with abstractions. An abstraction in logic is an 
attribute or mode of a being or thing considered by 
the mind apart feom the thing in which it exists. 
Hence we ‘can reason on and formulate abstractions 
just as we formulate real things although they have 
but a purely mental existence. 

Lacy, Nor do we avail ourselves of one (abstrac- 
tion) already formulated or intuitively existing in the 
mind, and then, by traveling downward, discover the 
differentiations of its action. 

Lambert. You speak very positively of this, and 
yet I think I have shown that the opposite is true, 
namely, that we do and can apprehend particular beings 
only through the idea of being in general. Without 
the idea of action in the abstract you cannot assert 
that any particular thing is an action. You cannot 
say that A, B or C, acts unless you have a prior idea 
of action considered without reference to him. You 
have in your mind an idea of that mode of being called 
action or activity. This general or abstract idea you 
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particularize when you assert it as an attribute of A. 
Bor C. It is evident then that the mind must travel 
from the abstract or universal downward to the par- 
ticular, because without these universals the mind can- 
not travel at all, cannot apprehend things or form 
judgments. It isa principle of logic that a conclusion 
cannot be greater than the premise from which it is 
drawn, that is to say, we cannot infer from a postulate 
more than there is in it. From this self-evident prin- 
ciple it follows that you cannot infer a universal from 
a particular, for the particular does not contain the 
universal. Hence the ascending from a particular to 
a universal, without having already in the mind the 
universal, is a process purely imaginary on your part. 
When Bacon by induction or experiment sought gen- 
eral laws, he had from that fact an idea of law, for we 
cannot seek that of which we have no idea. 

Your notions about deduction and induction are 
peculiar and evidently formed in haste for the occa- 
sion, and without reference to the elementary princi- 
ples of logic. Induction is a process by which we 
induce or bring in facts. When the facts are brought 
in the work of induction is completed. Deduction 
takes these facts as a basis of inference and draws or 
deduces the conclusion. Hence both processes are 
necessary in scientific investigation. They are like 
the two handles of a wheelbarrow which cannot be 
propelled without having both well in hand—or like 
the two parts of a pair of scissors, each useless with- 
out the other. “In every scientific process or argu- 
tment, induction and deduction both have place and 
are never separated from each other. Every such 
process begins with a principle or axiom. Under 
such principles facts are zzduced and arranged; this is 
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induction. From this principle and the facts under it, 
a conclusion is deduced; this is deduction. Take the 
following example of what always does and must take 
place in induction and deduction in their only proper 
forms. Things equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other. Here is a general principle or axiom. 
- A is equal to C and B is equal to C. Here we have 
our facts induced and arranged under the general 
principle, and this is induction proper. Therefore A 
and B are equal to each other. Here we have a 
scientific inference or deduction. Any induction in 
which facts are not ranged under a principle is a 
meaningless and lawless proceeding. Any deduction 
in which an inference is not deduced from a principle 
and facts ranged under it, is either a lawless leap, or a 
senseless begging of the question in logic and science.” 

These two methods, induction and deduction, 
when separated have no validity. Hence your logical 
‘structure based on induction alone is a “castle in 


Spain,” 


CHAPTERLVE 


Lacy. But Mr. Ingersoll says, “Water always 
runs down hill,’ and the Father protes‘s because 
water sometimes evaporates and goes up into the 
clouds. Fire demoralizes it; even vegetables seduce 
it by capillary attraction. 


Lambert. It would have been more candid to 
have stated my argument and then replied to it, 
instead of garbling it. There is no fact in nature 
more evident to human experience than that water 
does not always run down hill. The formula “water 
always runs down hill” is as unphilosophical as it is 
untrue. There is only ove case in which water runs 
down hill—that is when it is left to the sole control of 
gravitation or when gravitation overcomes centrifugal 
and all the other natural forces that act in opposition 
to it. Now asa matter of fact water is never left to 
sole action of gravitation, for all the other forces are 
as constant as that of gravitation, and water is never 
free from their influences. Centrifugal force drives 
the water from the poles up toward the equator. The 
moon pulls it up towards it. The Mississippi river 
from its source at Itasca to its mouth at the Delta, 
runs up hill, driven by a stronger force than that of 
gravitation. As long as this mighty river empties its 
waters into the Gulf of Mexico, it will remain a resist- 
less current of argument against the inane platitudes 
of Ingersoll and his disciples. One instance is as 
good as a thousand to disprove a general proposition. 
What Ingersoll should have said is this: Water, like 
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matter in all its forms, yields to the stronger force, or 
water when left to gravitation a/one, runs down hill. 

Lacy. We might add that, perchance, a servant 
maid carries a bucket of water up a hill; therefore, 
water does not a/ways run down hill. Surely this 
baby is too small to whip. 

Lambert. I am of the same opinion. But the 
bantling is your own. This is not the first time I 
have had occasion to notice that the drift of your 
thoughts tend toward the kitchen. Were I not in- 
formed that you are a lawyer I would judge from the 
way servant maids and cooks float through your im- 
agination and illustrations, that your profession was 
that of a head waiter to whose memory old associa- 
tions cling like burs to a beggar’s rags. When deal- 
ing with philosophical questions you should steer 
clear of housemaids and cooks and guard well your 
mind from the distractions of culinary odors. 

Notes, The forces that govern matter are in- 
variable. 

Lacy. If so what becomes of miracles. The 
Father no doubt intended to be understood as having 
affirmed that the forces of matter are invariable unless 
when interfered with by some superior force. He 
wrote with sufficient precision; for no one can, while 
announcing general principles, stop to note every 
particular exception, and no rational man expects it. 

Lambert. Were I must dissent. Every correct 
writer is expected to say precisely what he means. 
A stuttering intellect is as objectionable as a stutter- 
ing tongue. When I said the forces that govern 
matter are invariable I meant precisely what I said. 
One of the invariable laws of force is that it always 
yields to superior force. Hence force in yielding to 
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superior force does not vary, but obeys its own high- 
est law. It is only when it does not yield to superior 
force that it varies from the essential mode of its 
being. It is invariable when it yields; it would be 
variable if it yielded not. Hence when the forces of 
nature yield to superior force—say that of the Creator, 
they do not vary, but obey the highest law of their 
being. The forces of nature are invariable, because 
change in them implies contradiction, or their utter 
annihilation. Take for example, the law of force 
called gravitation and suppose its dzection to be 
changed. What has happened? Why it has simply 
ceased to be and the law of repulsion has taken its 
place. Hence a change in the laws of nature sup- 
poses them to be and not to be at the same time; it 
supposes gravitation to be gravitation and not gravi- 
tation at the same time. The essential nature of a 
thing cannot be changed without destroying the thing. 
The essential nature of the force of gravitation is to 
gravitate, if it ceases to do this it ceases to be. 
The same of the force called attraction; if it ceases 
to attract it ceases to be, and so of all the other 
forces and activities of nature. Hence when I said 
the forces that govern nature are invariable I meant 
precisely that—no more and no less. 

Lacy. I\fthat be so what becomes of miracles? 

Lambert. It is precisely because the laws or 
forces of nature are invariable that miracles can be 
known. If these forces were variable we could not 
distinguish a miracle from a variation. If dead men 
remained dead or came to life indifferently we could 
not say that the resurrection of Lazarus was a miracle. 
If fire burned or froze us indifferently we could not 
say that the preservation of the children in the fiery 
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furnace was a miracle. And so of every miracle re- 
corded in the Old and New Testament. 

It is by comparing them to the known forces of 
nature and discovering that those forces could not 
produce them that we know they are miracles, that a 
higher power than those of nature effected them. 

But, you will ask, does not this higher power, in 
producing a miracle, abrogate or interfere with or 
change the forces of nature? Here we have in a nut- 
shell the objection of infidels to miracles. I reply 
that God in working miracles does not change, abro- 
gate or interfere with the forces of nature. He simply 
intervenes by His power between the action of those 
forces and their results, or does directly what those 
forces could not of themselves do. 

He intervenes between the forces and their result. 
I will make this clear by an illustration. I hold in 
my hand a pound weight. By thus holding it I do 
not-interfere with the force of gravitation, for the force 
still acts and presses on my hand to the extent of a 
pound. I do however intervene between that force 
and its result for I prevent the weight from falling 
which would be the result if I did not intervene. Do 
I abrogate or change the law of gravitation? Cer- 
tainly not, for whether I hold or let fall the weight the 
law continually and uniformly asserts itself. Do I 
vary the result? Yes, for I prevent it from falling. 
Now whether I lift the pound weight or the Almighty 
lifts the Rocky Mountains from their bases.and holds 
them suspended in space, the law of gravitation is not 
varied or abrogated; but the still more general law of 
forces is affirmed, namely, the law that force yields to 
superior force. The first would not be a miracle be- 
cause the force I wield is in nature. The second 
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would be a miracle because the force manifested is 
evidently above nature. But in neither case have we 
any evidence that the law is changed or abrogated. 

Lacy. Issue is taken on the definition of law. 
Perhaps one has not yet been framed which is not 
liable to justly adverse criticism. 

Lambert. his subject cannot be dismissed with 
a “perhaps.” We cannot discuss any subject intelli- 
gently until we have a common understanding as to 
what the nature of the subject is. This common un- 
derstanding cannot be had but by a definition. In 
discussing a subject then a definition is the first thing 
in order. Ifa definition cannot be given there can be 
no common ground on which to agree or disagree. 
That which cannot be defined in such a way that the 
disputants may know that they are disputing about 
the same thing cannot be discussed or talked about 
intelligently or intelligibly. The freethinking fratern- 
ity are shy of definitions. They prefer loose notions 
to exact definitions because they leave a wider margin 
for sophistry. In disputing with them we must insist 
on clear and exact definitions. It is the only way to 
keep them from cavilling and beating about the bush 
—the only way to keep them within sight of the ques- 
tion at issue. To talk about a thing while at the same 
time you confess that you cannot tell what that thing 
is, is to admit that you do not know what you are 
talking about. In such a case silence is the best evi- 
dence of sense. 

Lacy. 1 might define natural law, in its general 
sense, as a governing principle or force. 

Lambert. You certainly might, but in doing so 
you differ from Blackstone, Mill and other standard 
writers who agree as to the definition of law. That 
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the natural law is not force is evident from the fact 
that force itself is subject to law. That it is not a 
principle is equally evident for principles have refer- 
ence to zutelligent action. Intelligences act from 
principles, and they alone comprehend principles. 
Material nature acts in obedience to forces, and forces 
act in obedience to laws, and the supreme law is the 
supreme intelligence. The law of a clock is the de- 
sign of its maker realized in machinery; the law of 
nature is the design of its Creator realized in matter. 

Lacy. YetIdo not believe the common sense 
of the world will remain suspended while Blackstone, 
Ingersoll, the good priest, and my humble self (mod- 
esty again!) contend about a word which all rational 
men understand, but which no one may be able to de- 
fine with entire exactness. 

Lambert. If rational men understand what law 
is they can tell what it is, that is, give a definition of 
it. Ifthey cannot do this it is very evident they do 
not understand what it means. And if they cannot 
define it with entire exactness how can they talk of 
it with exactness or intelligence ? 

Lacy. But, pray, consider the definition of the 
laws of nature as recorded in the /Votes. 

Notes. The laws of nature, then, as commonly 
understood, are the the uniform action of natural forces 
expressed in words. 

Lacy. Soweare to infer that if men were speech- 
less, and could not express natural forces in words, the 
laws would be zon est, and the universe plunged in 
chaos. 
Lambert. We are to infer that if men could not 
express facts, forces and truths in words, facts, forces 
and truths would have to remain unexpressed. When 
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we formulate in words what a certain force will do 
under given circumstances, we formulate its law or 
mode of action. This formulaiscalledthelaw. Thus 
when we speak of the law of gravitation we refer to 
Newton’s formula which expresses the unvarying 
mode of that force’s action. I said in the Votes that 
law in the sense of a verbal formula is merely subjec- 
tive, that is to say, it exists only in the mind appre- 
hending it, and not in nature. The verbal formula is 
simply an affirmation of what those forces do. This 
affirmation is an act of the mind and exists and can 
exist only in the mind, and therefore until conceived 
by the mind, has no existence. I made this distinc- 
tion in the Wores, but it served your purpose to ignore 
it. I said “When physicists speak of the laws of 
nature, they refer to the forces of which the laws are 
but the verbal expression. They suppose philoso- 
phers have sufficient intelligence to understand this 
fact.” 


Lacy. The good priest has only confounded 
law with our conception of it, as “expressed in 
- words.” 


Lambert. In saying this you could not have 
been ignorant of the fact that the good priest devoted 
a paragraph of half a page to distinguish law as exist- 
ing in nature and law as existing in the mind or form- 
ulated in words. He anticipated just such quibblers 
as you, but he did not think that a disciple of the 
“honor bright” school would suppress a distinction 
and then pretend that it was not made. 


Lacy. A pot-pie might be defined as a com- 
posite of dough, meat, butter, pepper and salt, as 
expressed in words, 
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Lambert. You seem to be more of an adept in 
gastronomy and the culinary art than in philosophy 
and metaphysics. On page 85 of your “Reply” you 
give a receipt for making apple-pie. There is a story 
to the effect that once upon a time a cat was changed 
by magic into a beautiful lady. All went well until 
one day when she was surrounded by many admirers, 
and putting on fine airs a rat ran round -the room. 
The sight aroused old and almost forgotten instincts, 
and forgetful of her company and the part she was 
playing, she sprang after it. The catastrophe caused 
much amusement, and many and felicitous were the 
remarks made about it. Do not forget that you are 
now playing the philosopher. 

Ingersoll. Yo put God back of the universe 
compels us to admit that there was a time when noth- 
ing existed but God. 

~ WNotes. It compels us to admit nothing of the 
kind. The eternal God can place an eternal act. His 
creative act could therefore be co-eternal with his 
being. The end of the act—that is, creation—could 
be co-existent with the eternal act, and therefore eter- 
nal. To deny that is to affirm that there could be a 
moment when the eternal and omnipotent God could 
not act, which is contrary to Christian teaching. 

Lacy. But what you call “Christian teaching” 
is the very thing in controversy. What right have 
you to assume the point in dispute as true? 

Lambert. Christian teaching is not the point in 
discussion here. The point is whether putting God 
back of the universe compels us to admit that there 
was a time when nothing existed but God. Whether 
this point be determined in the affirmative or negative 
does not affect Christian teaching in the least. Chris- 
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tianity teaches that God created the universe, and 
there stops. It does not affirm or deny that he 
created it from eternity or that he was alone before he 
created it. These are questions for the philosopher 
or the metaphysician—not for the theologian. 

Why then, you will ask, did I adduce Christian 
teaching at all? J adduced it to show that it is con- 
formable toright reason. To say that God is omni- 
potent and yet that there could be a moment when he 
could not act is to affirm and deny his omnipotence 
at the same time. But God is omnipotent, this you 
admit; therefore there never was a moment when he 
could not act, and therefore he could act or create 
from eternity—therefore the possibility of an eternal 
creation.* 

Lacy. But you say, ‘The eternal God can place 
an eternal act.” Reader, what is the placing of an. 
eternal act? It is a conundrum which we give up 
and pass to you. 

Lambert. An eternal act is an act that is co- 
eternal with the eternal actor. To place or posit an 
act is an expression familiar to writers on and readers 
of metaphysics, and it is strange that it is a conun- 
drum to you. But the alphabet is a conundrum to 
some people. 

Lacy. “To put God back of the universe” is 
certainly to affirm that in time or order of being he 
antedates the universe. 

Lambert. Were you assume the point in debate. 
If creation is co-eternal with the Creator the latter 


* This point is treated at length by St. Thomas Aquinas in his 
Opusculum Contra Murmurantes, nm which he takes the view above 
given, 
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does not antedate the former. That creation could 
be co-eternal must be admitted if we admit that God 
is eternal and omnipotent, and this we must admit if 
we admit his existence. Hence it does not follow 
that putting God back of the universe proves that he 
antedates it. 

Lacy. Jf this be not so, what becomes of the 
dogma that God created matter “out of nothing?” 

Lambert. Wf he can create from eternity he can 
create “out of nothing” from eternity. The dogma 
is in no danger. 

Lacy. Can you conceive of such a creative act, 
without a time or point in infinite duration when it was 
performed? Try it. 

Lambert. 1 cannot conceive when it was per- 
formed, for the simple reason that if it be an eternal 
act it could not, because eternal, ever have had a 
“when.” Any act of which when can be asserted is 
not an eternal act. When is an adverb of “me, not of 
eternity. As well might you ask, If God be eternal 
when did he begin? Do you not see that when you 
assert eternity of a being you deny all “whenitiveness” 
to it? Again, even if I cannot conceive it nothing 
follows, for conceivability is not the criterion of possi- 
bility as Herbert Spencer truly tells us, and as he is 
an agnostic his opinion ought to have some weight 
with you. 


CHAPTER VE: 


Lacy. We are told in the JVotes that before 
creation was, time was not. This as poetry may pass, 
but as fact it is inconceivable. 

Lambert. Vf it be conceivable, even as poetry, it 
is conceivable. Hence your argument from incon- 
ceivability falls to the ground, for that which is con- 
ceivable even as poetry is possible, and that which is 
possible is conceivable as fact. I must here again 
repeat, that inconceivability is not the criterion of 
possibility and that therefore our inability to conceive 
a thing is no evidence that the thing is impossible. 
If sceptics could once get this truth injected into their 
skulls, they would perhaps use their unmetaphysical 
catchword less. In the present case your error comes 
from confounding time with eternity. The ideas re- 
presenting these two things are essentially different, 
Time is the measure of duration of created things, or 
the measure of successive changes of changeable 
things. Our idea of it is derived from the move- 
ments or changes of material, extended things. With- 
out these movements and changes we could acquire 
no idea whatever of time. Time is divided into a past, 
present and future. These divisions are essential to 
the idea of it. Take them away and the idea of time 
is taken away, and is replaced by that of eternity, for 
eternity is one unpassed and unpassable moment, 
indivisible, having neither past nor future. It is the 
incommunicable, real, actual, Now. Time is because 
changeable things are; eternity 2s because an eternal, 
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unchangeable Being zs. Without changeable things 
and an unchangeable, eternal Being, neither time nor 
eternity would have any existence, for they are both 
appurtenances of things and Being and depend on 
them for their existence. 

Lacy. Asa fact it is inconceivable. 

Lambert. This is a pet phrase of the infidel. It 
is to him what the fire cracker is to the patriotic 
urchin on the Fourth of July; and, like the cracker, 
is valueless when exploded. We can affirm or deny 
nothing of that which is inconceivable. That which 
we cannot conceive is to us as that which is not, 
for if we cannot conceive it we can have no idea 
of it, and if no idea, therefore no knowledge of it. 
We can pass no judgment whatever on that of which 
we have no idea. We cannot even affirm or deny 
that it is inconceivable, for on the hypothesis that it is 
inconceivable, we can know nothing about it, and we 
cannot affirm inconceivability of that of which we are 
ignorant. To talk about a thing and at the same 
time assert that the thing is inconceivable is to admit 
that you talk of that of which you have no concep- 
tion, no idea, no knowledge. The mind cannot think 
of that which is inconceivable, for conceptions or ideas 
are the materials on which the activity of the mind 
operates; they are the raw materials, and without 
them the mental or logical process is impossible. 
Your blunder arises from confounding the faculty of 
conceiving with the faculty of wagining. 

Lacy. But if it be true (that before creation was, 
time was not) how do we know that it is true? 

Lambert. We know it in this way. Time is the 
measure of movement and change in moving and 
changing things; it is an appurtenance of changeable 
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things, and it is evident that an appurtenance of a 
thing cannot exist without the existence of that to 
which it appertains. Therefore, without created things, 
time could not be. It does not require much profound 
thinking to see this. 

Lacy. We are also informed that reason teaches 
that the universe could have been created from all 
eternity. Whose reason? 

Lambert. The reason of of man who has the 
capacity to deduce a conclusion from incontestable 
data. The datain the present case is that God is 
eternal and omnipotent, which is the same as to say 
that he is eternally omnipotent. This being the case 
he could act from eternity, and the result of an eternal, 
creative act is an eternal creation. 

Lacy. What grounds have you for saying that 
reason teaches such an incomprehensible proposition. 

Lambert. These. An eternal omnipotent being 
can act at any moment of his being; indeed if he could 
not he would not be omnipotent. How can you say the 
proposition is incomprehensible at the very time that 
you are disputing it? For how can you dispute it if you 
do not comprehend it? Are you so lost to all sense 
of logic as to dispute or question that which you 
do not comprehend? To comprehend is to under- 
stand, to mentally take in. Now if you have not 
understood or mentally taken in my proposition, on 
what principle of common sense do you dispute it? 

Lacy. To create means to make, to bring into 
being. How then can any thing be made or brought 
into being “from all eternity ?” 

Lambert To create is to reduce a possible uni- 
verse to a reality, to give real existence to that which 
was before only fosszble. Now it is a fact that the 
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universe exists, therefore it is intrinsically possible, for 
if not it could never be. And if it be intrinsically pos- 
sible once it must be intrinsically possible always. 
The universe was also always extrinsically possible 
because there is an eternal, omnipotent Being who 
can reduce it from a possible state to a real state. 
Then the universe was both intrinsically and extrin- 
sically possible from all eternity. The conclusion is 
unavoidable that an eternal creation was possible, and 
this is what was claimed in the WVoées. But this was 
not claimed as Christian teaching, for Christianity does 
not teach that the universe is an eternal creation, 
but as the result of reasoning from admitted data. 
The question is metaphysical and ontological, not 
theological. But you will insist and say: 

Lacy. How * * * Can anything be brought 
into being from “all eternity.” 

Lambert. \ do not know how it could be done, 
but my ignorance of the ow has no bearing on the 
question. I do not know how Mrs. Winslow’s sooth- 
ing syrup is made, but it is made “all the same.” I 
do not know how grass when eaten by an ox changes 
into flesh and hair, and when eaten by a goose changes 
into feathers, yet it does. It is sufficient for the pres- 
ent discussion that an eternal creation was possible,— 
that is the issue, and I believe I have shown its possi- 
bility. The how or modus operandi it would be use- 
less to discuss for it is impossible for man to know it. 
Although we may not know che how, we know that 
everything that is possible has@ how. Turn the matter 
as we may it always resolves itself into a question of 
pure possibility, and of that we have said enough, and 
perhaps too much for the patience of the reader, who, 
however, I hope will be kind enough to remember 
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that I have been under the necessity of showing the 
fallacy and shallowness of Mr. Lacy’s metaphysics. 
I could not let the patent, yet quite prevalent philo- 
sophical trash pass without challenge. Most modern 
antichristian errors are based on downright ignorance, 
superficial notions and false ideas of metaphysics and 
ontology. It would be amusing if it were not sad to 
hear these pert egotists clatter about possibilities, 
infinities, inconceivables, unknowablcs, etc. 

Lacy. To say that God could create anything 
the existence of which is co-eternal with his own be- 
ing is to affirm the possibility of God having created 
himself. 

Lambert. This conclusion is the result of very 
superficial reflection. To affirm that God could create 
himself involves the absurdity that he exists and does 
not exist at the same time. It supposes him first to 
exist, for unless he exists he cannot act or create; ac- 
cording to the axiom, that which is not cannot act. 
In the second place it supposes him not to exist in 
order to be created, for that which already exists can- 
not be again created. The absurdity of a proposition 
involving the existence and the non-existence of God 
at the same time is apparent at a glance. But this 
absurdity is not involved in the affirmation that God 
can act at any moment of his being, and therefore act 
or create from eternity. To show this I will use the 
illustration of Aquinas: An eternal foot eternally 
pressed in eternal dust makes an eternal footstep. 
Here we have cause and effect co-eternal. In the 
same way an eternal creator eternally creating creates 
a co-eternal creation. 

Lacy. It is said that God is self-existent, but 
never has theology been plunged in the delirium of 
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nonsense so as to affirm that God was his own creator, 

Lambert. It is refreshing to see theology getting 
credit, even a little credit, for common sense. The 
credit, however, is improperly given, for the question 
you speak of is not a theological, but a metaphysical 
one. It requires as good judgment to give credit’ as 
to give censure. . 

Lacy. But if it be true that the universe was 
always created, it must have existed “from the begin- 
ning.” ; 

Lambert. Certainly; that goes without saying. 
Observe, I do not say the world was always created, 
but that it might have been. 

Lacy. That is, there never was a time when it 
was not. Precisely what Mr. Ingersoll asserts. 

Lambert. The difference between Ingersoll and 
me is this: He holds that the universe is eternal; I 
hold, not that it is eternal, but that it might be. He 
holds that it was not created, I that it was created. 
He holds that besides this universe there is nothing, 
I that beyond and above it there is its creator, God. 
You see there is not a single point on which we agree. 

Lacy. How pleasant it is to see extremes meet. 

Lambert. Yes, particularly when they meet. 

Lacy. To behold the good Father and Mr. In- 
gersoll, as in this case, clasp each other in logical 
embrace. 

Lambert. It is particularly funny, seeing that we 
do not agree on a single point. To say that we do, 
speaks badly for your logical acumen. It seems to 
me if an embrace is in order it ought to be a triangu- 
lar one and include you who discovered the reason 
for it. What a touching tableau it would be, the 
doughty Colonel, the good Father and the modest 
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Lacy engaged in a three cornered embrace, soiling 
each other’s collars with lachrymal chloride of sodium! 
It is overcoming. 

Lacy. We are told that “God is pure act,” the 
source and origin of all activity and life. How there 
can be “pure act” or any other act without an actor, 
is another riddle to which we succumb. 

Lambert. Riddles and conundrums seem to buzz 
about your brain like blue-bottle flies about a dead 
horse. You should try to learn and comprehend that 
which you do not know and understand, and not 
imbecilely yield to gross ignorance and display it as 
an evidence of profundity. A joke or a laugh can 
never hide ignorance or change it into wisdom. 

An act is the reduction of a potentiality or possi- 
bility to a reality. Pure act is an act of being which 
excludes all potentiality. A Being which is xecessarily 
real, which excludes from its essence everything that 
implies imperfection or defect of reality, is pure act. 
Potentiality of any kind always and necessarily implies 
defect or lack of reality; because it has always some- 
thing not yet actuated or realized in act. Being, 
therefore, which is necessarily real, with supreme and 
infinite reality, excludes all potentiality. Now God is 
necessarily and essentially real. He excludes from 
his essence everything that implies imperfection or 
defect of reality. He is therefore Pure Act. To say 
that God is pure act is the same as saying that he is a 
Being to whom no perfection of being is wanting. 
Being is an act; man’s being is an act; it is not zs 
act, itis himself. He is not the actor of his act of 
being—but the act itself. This first act of being then 
is, so far as man is concerned, an act without an actor. 
But as his being is contingent and dependent, we 
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must seek further for the cause of it, and we must go 
back till we find a Being who is not dependent for his 
existence on another, a necessary Being, a Being who 
is so supremely perfect that he exhausts all possibility 
of further perfection. When we come to this un- 
caused cause of all causes and things we have found 
Pure Act. 

Lacy. When the Father says that, “Kant held 
that we have absolute certainty of nothing; which ds 
equivalent to a denial of both God and the universe (the 
italics are ours,) we dissent. Uncertainty is neither 
affirmation nor negation. 

Lambert. Certainty or certitude is a necessary 
condition of knowledge; without it knowledge is im- 
possible. To know a thing and to be certain of it 
express one and the same idea. To be uncertain of a 
thing is to not know that thing in just so far as you 
are uncertain of it. Then that of which we are un- 
certain, we know not, and that which we know not is 
to us as that which is not. Hence Kant’s denial of 
certainty is equivalent to a denial of both God and 
the universe—because it implies that to us they are 
not and cannot be an object of knowledge. Uncer- 
tainty, being ignorance pure and simple is, of course, 
neither affirmative nor negative. 


CHAPTER) VBE 


Notes. We know not God absolutely, but we 
know with certainty that he exists, 

Lacy. 1 donot deny his existence, but can we 
know that he exists ? 

Lambert. Yes,we can. I do not deny your ex- 
istence, but can I know that you exist? But proceed. 

Lacy. Bishop Alexander Campbell 7 a 
said: “ Knowledge comes to us through the senses; 
belief from evidence presented to the mind; opinons 
are the result of our reasonings.” If then, knowledge 
comes to us through the senses, unless there be a sixth 
sense, how can we know that God as 2 

Lambert. Wt is to be hoped in the interest of 
Campbell’s memory that you have failed to express 
his meaning. From the drift of your quotation it ap- 
pears that Campbell was a follower of Locke as to the 
origin of ideas and knowledge. But his words as 
quoted by you fail to express the theory of Locke, 
who taught that ideas, and hence knowledge, come 
from sensation and reflection. Here Locke instead 
of giving the senses as the only origin of knowledge, 
admits that without reflection knowledge would be 
impossible. I infer then that you have failed to re- 
member correctly Mr. Campbell’s words. I believe he 
was too keen a logician to make unqualifiedly the 
statement you attribute to him. 

If knowledge comes through the senses alone, as 
you make Campbell teach, how can I know that Mr. 
Lacy exists? I never saw, heard, touched, tasted or 
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smelled him. Now if there be no other means of ac- 
quiring knowledge than through the five senses, how 
can I know that he exists, since none of my senses 
testifies to his existence? He has never come within 
reach of any of them. So far then as my senses are 
concerned he is to me as that which is not. Ah, but did 
you not read his “ Reply to Lambert’s Notes on Inger- 
soll?” I have read a book with that title, but which 
of my five senses tells me that the book ever had an 
author? My senses tell me that a certain book exists, 
but none of them tell me that it ever had an author 
or that an author was necessary. I have the knowl- 
edge thata book must haveanauthor. As this knowl- 
edge could not come through the senses, which testify 
only to the book’s existence, it must have come to me 
through some other source, and therefore knowledge 
does not come to us through the senses alone, whether 
they be five, six or twenty. 

What then is the mental process by which I came 
to that intellectual state in which I can affirm Mr. 
Lacy’s existence? My reason, enlightened by the 
idea of being in general tells me that a book could 
not come into being without a cause or author. My 
senses tell me that a book is in being. My reason 
then says, therefore its author also exists, and this 
affirmation of reason to itself constitutes what we call 
knowledge. It follows that my knowledge that the 
“Reply” had an author comes from reason and not 
through the senses. It is the result of a judgment of 
reason. 

True, the senses supply the reason with sensations 
or the raw materials of thought, but just here their 
office ceases. And here comes the real difficulty. 
How can the reason, because conscious of a sensa- 
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tion, affirm anything more than the existence of that 
sensation. How can it pass from the consciousness 
of a sensation, to the idea of a real being external to 
itself? Ifthe reason have nothing in it but the sen- 
sations supplied by the senses, how can it form an in- 
tellectual judgment and affirm the existence of some 
thing that is not itself nor a sensation? For instance, 
I have a sensation of hardness, smoothness, weight 
and dimensions; how can my mind from these data 
affirm the existence of something that is neither 
smoothness, hardness, weight or dimensions—namely 
substance? The mind on receiving a sensation in- 
variably makes this affirmation. It cannot make it 
from data given by the senses, for the senses deal only 
with the qualities of things, as hardness, smoothness, ~ 
etc., and not with things themselves. The mind then 
must have data of its own which, joined with the data 
supplied by the senses, enable it to affirm the existence 
of beings external to itself; which enable it.to-Ssay 
have a sensation, ¢herefore something exists, something 
besides myself is in being.” But how did the mind 
acquire in the first place the idea of being? It could 
not get it from sensation alone, for these are but modes 
of itself. And if we ask, How can the mind, from its 
own modes or modifications, infer the existence of 
things external to itself, we are brought back to the 
original difficulty. The mind cannot acquire the idea 
of being from the senses, for they only supply it with 
sensations of qualities, but do not supply the logical 
nexus, between qualities and real, subsistent beings. 
How then does the mind originally acquire the idea 
of being? There appears to be but one answer to 
this question, namely, it never acquired it, it is innate 
and co-existent with the mind. This idea of being is 
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the light of reason; it is that which makes the mind 
an intelligent being, and enables it to interpret sensa- 
tions and from them to affirm the existence of things ; 
which enables it to say: ‘“ There is a knock at my 
door, ¢herefore there is someone without.” This xexus 
between sensations and realities is the Pons asinorum 
of the philosophers and it has occupied their atten- 
tion in all times. 

As you.appear not to see clearly and appreciate 
at its true value the difficuity which your quotation 
from Campbell raises, let us view it in another light. 
It is admitted by all logicians and philosophers, and 
indeed by all men who think at all, that it requires at 
least two ideas to form a judgment. When the mind 
affirms that something exists, it forms a judgment. 
In doing this it must have two ideas, the idea of a 
sensation and the idea of being. The first comes 
through the senses; but whence comes the second? 
It must come from within; it must exist originally in 
the mind, for the theory of sensationalism cannot ac- 
count for it, but always supposes it. 

Now then as the senses alone cannot account for 
the first judgment of the mind they cannot account 
for knowledge, for all knowledge is the result of judg- 
ments. I grant that in our present state of existence 
the mind cannot acquire knowledge without being 
stimulated into activity by those external stimuli which 
are supplied by the senses. But this does not prove 
that knowledge comes through the senses. It proves 
that the senses are a necessary condition of knowledge, 
but not that they are the ovzg7n, or only condition of 
it. 

Let us now come back to the point from which 
we digressed. What is the process of the mind in 
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acquiring knowledge of athing? The senses supply 
the mind with certain data called sensations. The 
mind having intuitively or innately the idea of being, 
and comparing it to the idea of particular sensations, 
forms a judgment to the effect that the sensation is 
caused by a being and that therefore a particular be- 
ing exists. The particular being in the present case 
is a book called a “ Reply etc.” The mind still en- 
lightened by the idea of being, also affirms that the 
book cannot come into being without a cause or 
author and that therefore the book has an author. It 
then says: ‘“ Therefore the author exists—therefore 
Mr. Lacy exists. And this is the way I come to know 
that Mr. Lacy zs. This knowledge it will be observed 
comes not from the senses, but from a conjunction of 
the senses with reason or intellect. 

This being premised, we can now consider the 
question: “ How can we &xow that God is?” We 
have seen how we know that you exist, namely, be- 
cause you did something—wrote a book. Well, there 
is another book called the Book of Nature. It is an 
admirable work, an exhaustless source of instruction, 
pleasure and amusement. Unlike some books it bears 
reperusal ; unlike others it never requires a second 
edition. It has a way. of reproducing its leaves as 
Time’s skeleton finger stains and mars them, and pre- 
sents fresh pages to its readers as they hurry past 
from the cradle to the grave. Humanity, as it rises 
and sinks wave after wave, gazes on them in admira- 
tion as it passes away. But the book remains ever 
ancient and ever new while intelligences flit past it and 
are gone. It may appear a want of literary etiquette 
on my part to make a comparison, and yet I must 
say that this Book of Nature gives evidence of more 
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creative ability than you have displayed in your 
“ Reply to Lambert’s Notes on Ingersoll.” 

Now if your book proves your existence, why 
should not this magnificent Book of Nature prove the 
existence of zs author? If my reasoning be sound 
in one case why is it not sound in the other? The 
process is the same in both. I know you ave by your 
work; I know God zs by his work. If you deny the 
validity of this reasoning you destroy in me the possi- 
bility of knowing that you exist; if you admit it, you 
admit that there is a way of knowing that God exists. 
I leave you to seek a fence over which to escape from 
this dilemma. 

Ingersoll. ‘What we know of the infinite is almost 
infinitely limited ; but little as we know, all have an 
equal right to give their honest thought. 

Notes. Has any man the right, common sense 
being the judge, to talk about that of which his knowl- 
edge is almost infinitely limited ? 

Lacy. Yes; but in return we inquire, is not the 
knowledge of every one, yea, the combined knowledge 
of all men of all time, “almost infinitely limited,” in 
regard to that infinity that is above, below and around 
us? 

Lambert. No, sir. The expression “almost in- 
finitely limited” is unadulterated nonsense. The idea 
of anything being “almost” infinite in any way is too 
absurd to be discussed. In infinity there are no 
degrees, and between the finite and the infinite there 
can be no comparison whatever. Human knowledge 
is limited—the fact should be a lesson to infidel gas- 
bags—but it is not infinitely limited. The reason is 
that that which is limited can be infinite in no way. 
A thing must be infinite or finite, and there is no 
place for an “almost.” 
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Lacy. Infinity! We name thee but we know 
thee not. Ss 

Lambert. Well, if you know it not, why did you 
spend so much of your second chapter in discussing 
it. You appeared to know all about it then. Of all 
kinds of cant that offends human ears the most thor- 
oughly nauseating is infidel cant. One moment, in 
its pride, it soars above the throne of the Omnipotent 
and gibbers at his providence; the next, in its offen- 
sively demonstrative modesty, it writhes in its own 
slime. 

Lacy. Newton with his peerless intellect, after a 
life-time of devotion to science, in view of what he 
knew as compared with the great unknown, likened 
himself to a child standing on the margin of the sea 
and toying with pebbles upon the beach. TZ/us bespoke 
the modesty of true science. (Italics ours.) 

Lambert. Just observe here how Newton, a man 
who believed in and worshipped God in awe and de- 
votion, and bowed reverently before him in all his 
discoveries, is drafted into the service of infidelity, 
while it treats with contempt that God whom he 
adored and honored and praised by his discoveries. 
This outrage on the memory of a great and good 
Christian man were inconceivable if we did not under- 
stand the chicanery that characterizes those “ honor 
bright” gentlemen whenever they put in an appear- 
ance. Notice again that they are not content with 
taking the Christian Newton’s wonderful discoveries 
as infidel trophies. They have the unparalled “cheek” 
to use even his Christian humility as a weapon against 
that Christianity which he professed and whose teach- 
ings were the solace of his last hour. 

Lacy. This bespoke the modesty of true science. 
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Lambert. No, sir. It bespoke the modesty of a 
true Christian gentleman who believed that God knows 
more than he did, and who therefore venerated God’s 
revelation as the only solution of the mystery of being 
and the destiny of man. He had a peerless intellect, 
and true science led him nearer to God. 

Notes. All may have an equal right to give their 
honest thoughts but none has the right to give his 
honest thoughts on all subjects and under all circum- 
stances. 

Lacy. Certainly not; and no one has claimed 
such a right. 

Lambert. You mistake. Ingersoll claims the 
right if language means anything. When he says, 
“all have the right to give their honest thought” he 
lays down a broad, universal proposition and makes 
no limits or exceptions to it. It was to the universal 
and sweeping nature of his proposition that I objected 
when I said “none has. the right to give his honest 
thoughts on a// subjects and under a// circumstances.” 
As you talk so much ot logic you ought to know the 
difference between a universal and a particular propo- 
sition. Had you known this you would have under- 
stood what Ingersoll really did say, and would not 
have hastily and rashly denied that he said it. It is 
a great advantage to understand the author you 
defend. : 

When Ingersoll laid down his general proposi- 
tion he formulated a principle that justifies the filthiest 
utterances that ever contaminated the moral atmos- 
phere, or the mind ofa rake. He justified the preach- 
ing of adultery, licentiousness, murder, robbery, nihil- 
ism, dynamitism, etc., for at one time or another in the 
history of man all these have been advocated in one 
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form or another by fanatics, lunatics, fools or black- 
guards. You will say Ingersoll did not mean this. 
You pay him a poor compliment; he believes that he 
can say what he means. There is no way of knowing 
what he means but by what he says. And therefore 
I dealt with what he said and with that only. His 
proposition is clear and explicit, and it asserts the very 
right which you say no one has claimed. 

Lacy. Why does the Father lead his thousands 
of readers, who have never read Ingersoll, to believe 
that he has uttered words and sentiments which he 
never said or thought. 

Lambert. 1 quoted word for word in the Wotes 
Ingersoll’s proposition; it justifies the preaching of 
every crime known to the Decalogue. How you can 
say he never said it, after I had quoted his very words, 
is, as you would say, a conundrum which I must give 
up. To say as you do that he never thought it, is 
strange in face of the fact that he said it. 


CHAPTERATX, 


Notes. This plea of honesty in thinking is a 
justification of every error and crime, for we must, in 
the very nature of the case, take the thinker’s word 
for the honesty of his thought. 

Lacy. Not always. 

Lambert. Yes, always. 

Lacy. His acts may belie his words. 

Lambert. Certainly. But that proves only that 
he is inconsistent. When he tells you he gives you 
his honest thought he places himself under Ingersoll’s 
dictum that he has aright to give that thought at 
any and all times and places, be it true or false, moral 
or immoral. The unlimited right once granted, the 
thinker becomes the sole judge of the honesty of his 
thought. The dynamiter, the nihilist, the assassin, 
the thug, the lecher and the rake have at last been sup- 
plied with a principle which, if admitted, would save 
them from the halter and the prison. Of course you 
will say Ingersoll did not sean all this. Well, if he 
did not he should not have said. it. He must be held 
to the full force of his universal proposition, that “all 
have a right to give their honest thought,” until he 
disclaims it. You are not authorized to make a dis- 
claimer for him. 

Lacy. But what is the Father warring with, and 
what is his doctrine on the subject of “ free thought.” 

Lambert. We is warring with Ingersoll’s propo- 
sition, which, being universal, justifies, under the plea 
of “honest thought,” the preaching of and inciting 
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to every crime known to man—and the practicing of 
them as well, for a man can give what he may call his 
“honest thought” in acts as well as in words; and if 
the principle be true the plea is a justification, for, 
from the nature of the case no one can go behind the 
returns. If the rascal plead “honesty of thought” 
he stops all trial, all investigation, for there is no trib- 
unal to determine the honesty of his thought. It is 
well for society that our courts make ‘short work of 
this Ingersollian plea in the face of guilty acts. The 
Chinese High Binder and the Indian Thug on trial 
for murder may plead “ honesty of thought,” but the 
court tries them on the facts in evidence, and if found 
guilty remits them to the sheriff who sends them, to- 
gether with their plea of “ honesty of thought,” to a 
highercourt. Guiteau made the plea of honest thought 
on his trial, but little attention was paid to it except 
as evidence of his insanity. 

Lacy. What is his (the Father’s) doctrine on the 
subject of “free thought?” 

Lambert. The Father’s doctrine on the subject 
is very simple. It is, that there is no such thing. 
The phrase “ free thought” is mere loud cant—a mis- 
nomer in philosophy and therefore has no place in 
the writings of the great masters of the science. There 
is however, a class to whom the phrase is the “ harp 
of a thousand strings.” This class consists of what 
may be called the bummers of philosophy. They fol- 
iow at a distance the army of silent, laborious philos- 
ophers and scientists, pick up here and there a fact or 
supposed fact, misinterpret it and then proceed with 
the music. They are to philosophy and science what 
a Chinese band is to a Chinese drama—the noise. 
They are the gong-men of science. Euphonious 
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phrases are in their line. They use them for their 
- sound’s sake and without much, if any, reference to 
sense. To these gentry the high sounding phrase 
“free-thaw-et” is irresistible. But to the intelligent 
student of psychology the expression is simply absurd, 
unless he considers it indicative of mental aberration, 
in which case it belongs not to philosopy but must be 
passed to the expert in nervous and cerebral disorders. 

The psychologist knows that the intellect is not 
free; that it is chained to the data that is given it; 
that it must zecessarily, if it acts at all, draw the con- 
clusion from the data as they are or as it conceives 
them to be. It may have an incorrect conception of 
the data, in which case its conclusions will not accord 
with the facts, but they will and must accord with the 
intellect’s conception of the facts, if the intellect be 
normal. Take a case. If 2x2=4 what will 2x4 
equal? In replying to this question the intellect has 
no freedom whatever. If it be sane and sound it szust 
say 2x4—8. And its zwadility to say otherwise is pre- 
cisely what gives it its value as an authority in the 
search after truth. The dignity and value of the intel- 
lect then consists in its utter lack of freedom. If the 
intellect, by which I mean each individual thinker’s 
intellect were free to say 2x4—25, is it not evident 
that it would lose its value as a criterion of truth? It 
follows then that the highest attribute of the intellect is 
its irredeemable slavery to data? Now thought is an 
act of the thinking principle or intellect, and as this 
thinking principle is not free, it follows that thought is 
not free, because the act of an actor that acts from ne- 
cessity is not a free act. Therefore thought is not free, 
and therefore again there is no such thing as “ free 
thought. Now my dear sir you have the “ Father's” 
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doctrine on the subject of “free thought.” How do 
you like it? 

But you will ask, “ if all this be true what becomes 
of the human liberty or freedom which Christian the- 
ology holds that man has?” Bridle your anxiety, my 
dear Lacy. Human liberty is perfectly safe, because 
no philosopher except you and some other disciples 
of Ingersoll ever dreamed of making the human in- 
tellect the seat and source of human liberty. And if 
you understood your master, as you should under- 
stand him in defending him, you would know that 
even he destroyed it, root and branch, when he made 
mind and thought the outcome of digestion conditioned 
by the action of the kidneys, liver and alimentary 
canal. 

The philosophers of all ages, Christian and pagan, 
who admit that there is any such thing as liberty, 
unite in lodging it, not in the intellect, but in the c//. 
They make human liberty consist in the capacity of 
the soul to zwz// or not to will or to wl the contrary, 
just as it zz/s. In this capacity of the soul consists 
human liberty, and not in the mere absence of prisons 
and chains. 

Notes. The right to give an honest thought im- 
plies the right to realize that thought in action and 
habit. ; 

Lacy. Here two distinct things are confounded, 
moral right and /egal right. Which is meant? 

Lambert. Both. When Ingersoll said “ all have 
an equal right to give their honest thought,” he cer- 
tainly meant that a man should not be punished for 
giving his honest thought—hence the legal right; a 
man has the moral right to say and do what he be- 
iieves to be right—under all circumstances and all 
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occasions ; this is a necessary conclusion from Inger- 
soll’s dictum. Hence both rights are meant. 

Lacy. The moral right to do what one conceives 
to be a duty can only be denied by affirming that a 
man is morally right in refusing to do what he be- 
lieves to be right. 

Lambert. This is queer theology. I have the 
right to give five hundred dollars to the poor of Water- 
loo; I have also the moral right to decline doing so. 
A conviction that a thing is right does not induce an 
obligation of doing it. It simply leaves one free to do 
it or not. I believe it to be morally right for me 
to study the Choctaw language, but I am morally 
right in declining to do so. The moral right to 
do a thing does not oblige us to do it. It is the 
conviction of duty or obligation that binds us to do a 
thing, not the mere moral right to do it, as you seem 
to imagine. 

Lacy. Guilt may be incurred by insufficient ex- 
amination in regard to the moral quality of thoughts 
and acts. (Italics ours.) 

Lambert. A thought isan intellectual judgment, 
and you should not need to be told that judgments as 
pure mental acts have no moral qualities. Morality 
is an attribute of a free agent and we have seen that 
the intellect is not a free agent, therefore moral quali- 
ties cannot be affirmed of its acts or thoughts. Moral- 
ity is of the wz/, not of the intellect. You have evi- 
dently incurred guilt by insufficient examination in 
regard to the moral quality of thoughts, and you should 
not forget your own remark that “no man-has the 
moral right to neglect opportunities of enlightenment.” 
I ask you as a disciple of Ingersoll how you can at- 
tribute morality to thought when he tells you that 
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thought is the result of digested food? What moral- 
ity is there in a beefstake ? And if it be not in it how 
can the gastric juice evolve it? 

Lacy. The solution of the apparent difficulty is 
this: The moral nature of an act is not determined 
by the mere act itself, but, measurably, by antecedent 
circumstances and conditions, proximate and remote. 

Lambert. Vf the difficulty is only apparent it 
needs no solution. You have not told us what de- 
termines the moral nature of an act. To say circum- 
stances and conditions measurably determine it is not 
to tell us what determines it. Hence your solution 
solves nothing. The moral nature of an act depends 
on the nature of the actor or agent. Every human 
act is a moral act, because it is the act of a moral or 
free agent. Ifa man deliberately kill another his act 
is a moral act—a very bad moral act of course, but 
yet a moral act, because he is a moral agent. Ifa 
iocomotive kills a man it is not a moral act, because the 
engine is nota moral or free agent. Hence in the 
former case we call it murder, while in the latter it is 
simply killing. The difference between murder and 
killing is determined by the intention. If a hunter 
intending to kill a deer kill a man whom he mistook 
for a deer, he is not guilty of murder because he had 
not the zxtention. It will be observed then that the 
moral nature of an act depends on the nature of the 
actor, and the goodness or wickedness of the moral 
act depends on the intention of the free moral agent. 
It is a mistake to suppose that a good act is a moral 
one anda bad one is not. Every act of man, good or 
bad, done with an intention is a moral act. We at- 
tribute morals, good and bad, to man alone, because 
he alone of all the inhabitants of the earth is capable 
of forming an intention and acting from a motive. 
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Notes. I take it, then, that in claiming the right 
to give your honest thought you claim the right to 
promulgate that thought and put it in practice in the 
affairs of life. 

Lacy. Ina general way, yes. 

Lambert. This will not do. You claim the right 
or you do not. To say you claim it “ina general 
way ” is too indefinite. It leaves too many loop-holes. 
You, like Ingersoll, are fond of using loose, indefinite 
terms. They are the abomination of logic, and serve 
to confuse rather than to clear up a question. 

Lacy. But what is the negation of this right? 
you have no right to promulgate your honest thought or 
put ut in practice in the affairs of life. 

Lambert. Wad you consulted your logic before 
writing the above you would have learned that a uni- 
versal proposition can be negatived in two ways.—by 
a contradictory or by a contrary proposition. For ex- 
ample: “ All men are wise” is a universal proposition 
the contrary of which is, “No man is wise,” and the 
contradictory of which is, “Some men are not wise,” 

Now Ingersoll’s proposition is a universal one 
“that all have a right to give their honest thought.” 
It denies all limits to this right. It is in this univers- 
ality that its fallacy consists, for there are as you ad- 
mit times, circumstances and subjects that limit this 
right. Hence in denying his proposition I do not 
say that no man has a right to give his honest thought, 
but simply that Ingersoll’s proposition as a universal 
is false. It is irksome to have to explain these 
simple, elementary principles of logic to one who as- 
sumes to know all about them. 

Lacy. The truth is we have no standard of right 
and wrong to which we can appeal without liability 
to error. 
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Lambert. That isnot the point. The liability to 
err is human. The question is, Is there a standard, 
and what is it? You and Ingersoll admit the exist- ° 
ence of a standard since you both try to tell what it 
is. You, with your usual indefiniteness, say it is in 
the mind and heart of man; Ingersoll tells us it is to 
be found in the consequences of acts. The disciple 
contradicts his master. 

A standard of right, or a measure by which to dis- 
tinguish what is right from what is wrong is necessary 
for man,—without it all difference between right and 
wrong is destroyed. Men may and do err in the ap- 
plication of this standard, but this fact does not lessen 
its value, for the error is not in the standard but in 
its application. 

Lacy. You say, yes, “the will of God,” but how 
do we determine that will ? 

Lambert. When aman is called on to act he is 
obliged as a moral agent to consider, there and then, 
whether the act he is about to do is good or bad. 
He must determine it by the light of his knowledge 
of the will of God. If he does this honestly and to 
the best of his ability his act, so far as he is concerned, 
is good. He must always follow his conscience and 
act on his own honest interpretation of the standard. 
His knowledge and conception of it may change but 
the standard is unchangeable ; because founded in the 
will and nature of God. It is man’s duty to act ac- 
cording to the will of God as far as he knows it or 
honestly believes he knows it at the time. His zow/- 
cdge of the will of God is the measure of his merit or- 
demerit. 


Lacy. Protestants say the Bible alone (is the 
standard). 
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Lambert. Protestants, like Catholics, hold that 
the will of God is the standard, and they value the 
Bible only because they believe it to be a revelation of 
that will. They do not confound the will with the in- 
strument by which it is made known. In the same 
way the Catholic values the teachings of his own 
church. It seems that in representing Christian be- 
lief you are utterly incapable of stating it correctly. 

Lacy. The standard of right and wrong, what- 
ever rule may be professed, is in the mind and heart 
of man and has varied from age to age, as he advanced 
from the barbarism of the past to the comparative en- 
lightenment of the present. 

Laméert. The standard is certainly in the mind 
of man, for all peoples in all times have recognized a 
supreme will as the standard. Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews call it the will of God; Pagans call it the 
will of the gods—but all recognize a supreme, super- 
natural will as the standard of right and wrong. You 
say truly then that it is in the mind of man. But it 
is not always in his heart for men often do what 
they know to be wrong. This standard has never 
varied, though men’s knowledge of it may have in- 
creased or diminished, or their application of it may 
have differed. 

Lacy. Has this standard stayed the hand of per- 
secution ? 

Lambert. It is the province of the standard to 
indicate what is right and what is wrong,—it goes no 
further. It enlightens the intellect but does not sway 
the’ will. Crimes and persecutions will continue as 
long as man has free will and is wickedly inclined, 
whatever be his knowledge of the standard—or will 
of God. Since Cain slew Abel men have a disposi- 
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tion to cut each other’s throats, for one reason or an- 
other; in one age it is religion, in another patriotism, 
liberty, union, etc. We sent to their graves a million 
or so lately. It was in the name of liberty; if it had 
been in that of religion what a howl there would be! 
As long as man is free and viciously inclined he will 
find a reason to slay his brother, in spite of all stand- 
ards. But this sanguinary penchant should not be 
considered a result of Christianity. Christianity has 
modified but it cannot eliminate this wolfishness from 
human nature. If knowledge of the standard were 
claimed to be an irresistible preventive of crime, your 
question would have some force. But men know the 
right and do the wrong. I may here return your 
question and ask, Has your standard or that of Inger- 
soll stayed the hand of persecution or put a stop to 
crime. 


CHAPTER 


Lacy. Our knowledge of the rules of morality 
has come to us by slow degrees, and is not perfect 
yet. 

Lambert. If so we cannot say that murder, theft 
or adultery is wrong. We must wait for developments ! 
Some new discovery may yet prove that vice is virtue 
and virtue vice, that honesty is a superstition, decency 
a prejudice and duty an illusion. I do not concede 
what you so trippingly take for granted that “our 
knowledge of the rules of morality come to us, (i. e. 
to the human race) by slow degrees.” The rule or 
standard of morality was made known to the first man, 
and as men fell into idolatry, it by degrees faded out, 
or nearly so; it was renewed and reinforced by the 
Almighty through Moses, and subsequently through 
Christ. The standard of right and wrong or of mor- 
ality, is the will of a moral being; this will can be 
made known only by that intellectual commerce called 
revelation, in one or another of its forms. It is ab- 
surd then to suppose that science, by which the infidel 
means the physical sciences, can give us any better 
knowledge of the will of God in its relation to moral 
agents. When you know the ten commandments and 
understand them in all their ramifications, you have a 
perfect knowledge of the moral law—a knowledge 
that cannot be improved by a knowledge of the phys- 
ical sciences. 

Lacy. By the old rule it was right to cremate 
(burn) witches and heretics. 
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Lambert. Vf by the “old rule” you mean the 
standard of right and wrong, it is the same now that 
it has always been. But you confound the local star 
ute laws of former times with the universal standard 
of morality. We cannot say that those statute laws 
were right or wrong, wise or otherwise, because we 
do not know all the circumstances which they were 
made to meet. But be that as it may, those laws were 
not, and were not intended to be, the standard of right 
and wrong. They were special enactments made to 
meet special cases which the people of those times be- 
lieved, for reasons better known to them than to us, to 
be necessary. We cannot account for the existence of 
prohibitory laws except by supposing the existence of 
that which is prohibited by them. There must there- 
fore have been some sort of a social nuisance called 
witchcraft, or laws would not have been made to sup- 
press it. If under these anti-witchcraft laws innocent 
people were put to death owing to imperfect modes of 
procedure, the same may be said of our own laws, for 
it must be admitted that under our laws against mur- 
der many an innocent man has been hanged. This, 
however, is no argument against the laws forbidding 
and punishing murder, or against the principle of trial 
by jury. 

Your argument against the punishment of witches 
is based on the assumption that there were no witches 
and therefore that all who were punished as such were 
innocent victims of a popular delusion. But this is a 
begging of the question. The belief in witchcraft, 
necromancy, goety and what is called modern spirit- 
ualism but which is as old as the human race, is based 
on the belief that non-material beings exist in the uni. 
verse, that the souls of men continue to exist after the 
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body is dissolved, and that these spirits and souls can 
communicate with those that still animate human 
bodies. This is a common or universal belief of the 
human race in all times, all places, of all nations and 
all tribes, civilized, semi-civilized or barbarous. It is 
found in the literature, customs and _ habits of all peo- 

ples. It is therefore exceedingly ridiculous to imagine 
that you can dismiss it with the same ease that you 
tip the ashes from your cigar. Ifthere be nota basis 
of truth in this belief, how do you account for its uni- 
versality ? Is it not more rational to suppose it has a 
basis in truth than to suppose the human race to be 
constantly and persistently deceived? Keep in mind 
also that this constant and universal drift in belief is in 
perfect consonance with divine revelation. It is found 
in both the Old and New Testament, as it is found in 
the books of every people that have a literature, and 
in the traditions of those who have not. It is not true 
to say as you do that witches are regarded under the 
present “regime” as phantoms. True, the name 
“witch” is discarded but the thing remains, for there 
are more people “ under the present regime,” or at the 
present time who believe in and practice communica- 
tion with spirits than there were in Judea or in the 
middle ages or in later times in France, England, 
Scotland and New England. In those times they 
were called witches, soothsayers, sibyls, pythons and 
pythonesses; in our time they are called mediums, 
clairvoyants, spirit-rappers, etc. The names have 
changed but the thing remains. There is, no doubt, 
much trickery and humbug in so-called modern spirit- 
ualism, but there never was a trick or a humbug ora 
lie that did not have in it a basis of truth—that was 
not a false presentation of a truth or a counterfeit of a 
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truth, and a counterfeit always supposes something 
genuine—else it would not be a counterfeit. Robert 
Dale Owen, in a work published twelve or fourteen 
years ago, stated that there were in the United States 
ten million spiritualists. Add to these the Sweden- 
borgians and all Christians who believe in the possi- 
bility of spirits in the other world communicating with 
those in this and you will find that the vast majority 
of mankind believe to-day as the race has always be- 
lieved. I do not wish to be understood as approving 
the practices of spiritists, because they are condemned 
by the Old and New Testament, and by the church, 
but the belief on which those practices are based, that 
is, the belief in the possible and actual communication 
of intelligences in the other world with those in this 
is universal, and cannot be denied by those who be- 
lieve in revelation. The Old Testament recognizes 
the fact of such communications while it condemns the 
practice of it. “ Neither let there be among you 
* * * any one that consulteth pythonical spirits, 
nor fortune-tellers, or that secketh the truth from the 
dead. Yor the Lord abhorreth all these things.” 
(Deuteronomy 18—10 to 12). Here in condemning 
the practice Moses admits the fact. Many other texts 
might be quoted to the same purport, but the above 
is sufficient. In the New Testament we have the fol- 
lowing: “It came to pass as we went to prayer, a cer- 
tain girl with a pythonical spirit (she would now be 
called a medium) met us, who brought her master 
much gain by divining, (a striking likeness between 
the ancient and modern medium.) The same, follow- 
ing Paul and us, cried out, saying: these men are the 
servants of the most high God, who show you the 
way to salvation. And this she did many days. But 
Paul, being grieved, turned and said to the spirit: I 
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command thee in the name of Jesus Christ, to go out 
of her. And he went out at that same hour. But the 
masters, seeing that the hope of their gain was gone, 
having apprehended Paul and Silas, they brought them 
into the market place to the rulers.” (Acts 16—16 to 
19.) Here again the fact of spirit communication is 
admitted and the practice condemned. 

It is evident then that a belief in the communica- 
tion of intelligences in one order of existence with in- 
telligences in another order of existence is a fact of 
our nature, a fact verified by revelation. The prac- 
tices of spiritism, necromancy, witchcraft, etc., have 
their foundation in this belief. Whether spiritists, 
witches, etc., really exist or have existed is not a mat- 
ter of doctrine but of fact, and as a matter of fact it 
must be considered and treated as any other fact that 
comes under our cognizance. Each particular case 
must be credited or discredited according to the evi- 
dence, for the belief in the possibility of persons hav- 
ing dealings with spirits does not imply that any par- 
ticular person has such dealings. We cannot argue 
the existence of a fact from its mere possibility, The 
question then is: Did ever witches or persons having 
dealings with spirits exist? In answering this ques- 
tion we must proceed just as we would if the question 
were, Did ever murderers exist ? that is, we must con- 
sider the evidence. That persons have been executed 
for witchcraft on insufficient and even ridiculous evi- 
dence is clear from the records of trials for witchcraft 
in New England. But men have also been hanged for 
murder on insufficient evidence. It is easier and more 
rational to believe that persons were guilty of prac- 
tices that are known as witchcraft, than to believe that 
nations would make laws against practices that never 
had any existence. And if these practices existed, as 
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they must have since they were the object of legisla- 
tion, and if society believed them to be injurious to its 
welfare it had the right to forbid them and punish the 
perpetrators. Even granting for the moment that 
witchcraft was a delusion, yet society had the right to 
legislate against the real evils produced by the de- 
lusion, and the right to legislate against an effect im- 
plies the right to legislate against the cause of it. 

Lacy. By the old rule it was right to cremate 
me Pe hereties: 

Lambert. The intelligent student of human na- 
ture knows that “heresy” is always punished in one 
way or another. The political heretics of the south 
were punished by the killing of thousands of their 
people. Society will always punish those whom it be- 
lieves, rightly or wrongly, to be inimical to its well 
being. Poets and philosophers may gush and gas, 
but they cannot change human nature. Nations, like 
individuals, have the instinct of self-preservation and 
will always punish what they conceive to be an attack 
on their stability. And it makes no difference whether 
the attack be in the form of a religious or political in- 
novation. In Protestant countries Catholics were con- 
sidered heretics and enemies of the state and were 
treated accordingly. In Catholic countries the same 
thing took place with the difference that the glove was 
on the other hand. They were both right in princi- 
ple, but both failed in its proper application, for the 
principle that society has a right to destroy that which 
threatens its existence is unquestionable. 

But if Ingersoll’s doctrine be true, that all the 
events in the universe are but links in the unalterable 
chain of fate, on what theory do you or he condemn 
the witch hangings and persecutions of the past? If 
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those events are but inevitable links in the chain the 
perscutors were as guiltless as their victims. 

Ingersoll. Yt will not do to say the universe is 
designed and therefore there must be a designer. 

Lacy. Listen to the profound comment of the 
Father. 

Notes. Why not if all have a right to give their 
honest thoughts ? 

Lacy. Is such stuff the cotton of Catholicity with 
which it closes the eyes and stops the ears of its 
votaries ? ; 

Lambert. \t is the stuff with which to stop In- 
gersoll’s mouth by jamming his own nonsense down 
his throat. 

Lacy. Does not the Father know that the words 
“it will not do to say” imply only that it is not logt- 
cal to say? 

Lambert. The Father knows that it is logical to 
infer a designer from the evidences of design and he de- 
nies that Ingersoll meant to imply the contrary. Even 
you admit this when you say that “ there is great force 
in this argument,” for you certainly would not admit 
force in an argument that is not logical. The argu- 
ment from design is stated thus in logical form: 

That which shows evidences of design had a designer. 
The World shows evidence of design. 
Therefore the world had a designer. 

To say, as you translated Ingersoll as saying, that 
this argument is not logical is to confess ignorance of 
the first principles of syllogistic reasoning. If there 
be any weak point in the argument it must be sought 
for elsewhere than in its logic. We must say to Inger- 
soll’s credit, that he did not dispute the logic of the 
above argument; he disputed the truth of the minor 
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premise, namely, that “the world shows evidences of 
design,” and the truth of this is to be looked for in ex- 
perience and in the facts of nature, not in logic. When 
we see tracks of a human foot in the snow we say a 
human being has passed over it. When we see an in- 
tricate piece of machinery, a watch for instance, so con- 
structed as to accomplish a design, we conclude that a 
designer threw his intention into the inert matter and 
made it go. When I read your “ Reply” and find the 
thousands of letters of which it is composed so arranged 
that they convey a meaning ; the pages regularly num- 
bered; the half of a word at the foot of one page 
finished on the top of the next, I must conclude that 
there is an intelligent design in all this. In a word 
the “ Reply” shows evidences of design, for I cannot 
believe that all these intelligent combinations were the 
result of chance; that the paper was made by chance, 
that the types were made and fell into their positions 
by chance, that the paper was folded, cut, and bound 
by chance. I must believe that behind all these there 
was a directing intelligence. 

Now when we turn to the Book of Nature we 
find like evidences of intelligence, intention, design, in 
its beauty, order and harmony, in the adaptation of 
means to the end, just as we find design in a watch, a 
locomotive or in a book. We may not understand 
fully the design but we see enough to know that 
there zs a design. It will then “do” to ‘say: 
There are in the world evidences of design, and that 
therefore it had a designer. Although the argument 
from design is forcible, it is by no means the only one 
adduced by Christian philosophers to prove the exis- 
tence of God, and Ingersoll acts the part of a special 
pleader when he leaves the impression that it is the 
only one. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Lacy. Some have believed in an eternal succes- 
sion of being and unless disproved by science it is dif- 
ficult to logically controvert the possibility of such 
succession. 

Lambert. The eternal succession of which you 
speak is a logical absurdity and an ontological para- 
dox. Succession exist only in things that succeed in 
moments of time. An eternal number of successions 
is an infinite number, but an infinite number of suc- 
cessions cannot exist, for the sum total of these suc- 
cessions must be a particular, definite number, and 
the moment you fix a number you will immediately 
discover that it is finite. A number may be potentially 
infinite. But it cannot be in reality so because it in- 
volves a contradiction. I have called your attention 
to this before. 

Lacy. We-can as readily apprehend the idea of a 
chain composed of successive links coextensive with 
space as we can the infinite extension of space itself. 

Lambert. Yes, as readily, that is to say, not at 
all. We have seen in a former article that according 
to the agnostic philosopher, Herbert Spencer, “ space 
is that which is left behind when all realities are 
absent.” That is to say, that absolute space, space 
considered without reference to things, is nothing, 
and nothing has no extension, finite or infinite. In 
this Spencer agrees with Christian philosophers. Now 
Mr. Lacy, we cannot “ readily” apprehend the idea of 
nothing. We cannot imagine an infinite chain as ex- 
isting, for a chain to exist must have a certain number 
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of links. This number may be greater or less, but it 
must be a fixed number. It may have ten links or ten 
billion links, but the moment you fix a number you 
have a limit and your chain is finite. An infinite chain 
is one whose length can admit of no addition, for if 
an addition be made to it, it was evidently not in- 
finite before that addition is made. Now try if you 
can to imagine a chain whose length would not be in- 
creased by the addition of another chain of equal 
length. Your error consists in mistaking the infinite 
possibility of increasing the chain and attributing that 
possibility to the chain itself, whereas the infinity is ot 
the possibility, and not of the chain. You deceive. 
yourself when you imagine that you can imagine an 
infinite chain or infinite space. But even suppose you 
could, it would prove nothing to your purpose, be- 
cause it would be always only an imaginary chain and 
as such would want the first essential condition of a 
true infinite, namely, rea/ derng, for nothing can be in- 
finite that has not real existence, or is not an attribute 
of real being. 

Lacy. Again, the belief ina plurality of gods 
meets us as a doctrine held by some of the greatest 
minds of antiquity, and which in former times was 
believed in by the great majority of ignorant and 
educated. 

Lambert. But what has this to do with Inger- 
soll’s objection to the argument from the design ? 
You have unconsciously rambled away from the ques- 
tion you started on. But no matter. If we go back 
to the highest antiquity of which we have any records 
we find that all peoples originally believed in one God 
and that they gradually fell into polytheism or the be- 
lief in many gods. But although they came to believe 
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in many gods they always believed there was above 
them all one Supreme Being, so that a belief in ove 
Supreme Being is common to all men in all times, 
Christian, Jew, Mahomedan and pagan. 

Lacy. Even the Jews believed the gods of the 
heathens were real deities, though far inferior to 
Jehovah. 

Lambert. In making this statement you have 
followed with passive sequacity some author as unre- 
liable as Ingersoll himself. The Old Testament is the 
best authority on the belief of the Jews. The follow- 
ing texts will show that you were deceived and misled 
by the authority on which you relied. “That thou 
mightest know that the Lord he is God, and there is 
no other beside him.” (Deuteronomy 4-35.) See ye 
that I alone am, and there 7s no other God besides me.” 
(Ibid 32-39.) “Therefore thou art magnified, O Lord 
God, because there is none like to thee ; etther ts there 
any God besides thee. (2 Kings 7-22.) “For there is 
no other God but thou.” (Wisdom 12-13.) “ There is 
no other God beside thee O Lord.” (Eccli. 36-5.) 
“ Before me there was no God formed, and after me 
there shall be none.” (Isa 43-11.) “Iam the first 
and I am the last; and besides me there is no God.” 
(Ibid 44-6.) “Remember the former age, for I am 
God and there is no God beside.” (Ibid 46-9.) The 
Roman historian, Tacitus, a contemporary of Josephus, 
in his account of the Jews, says: “ The Jews have no 
notion of any more than one Divine Being, and that 
known only to the mind.” 

Lacy. Christian theology also affirms that there 
are three Gods, co-equal and infinite in every divine 
attribute, although declaring that the three are in 
some inexplicable sense, one, 
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Lambert. This is the kind of stuff infidel writers 
feed their credulous dupes on. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how one brought up in a Christian commun- 
ity, and pretending to know anything about even the 
simplest elements of Christianity, could honestly make 
the above statement. If he can make such an ignor- 
ant blunder about the belief of those among whom he 
lives, what reliance can we place on his statements 
about the ancient Jews or about the principles that 
‘governed the thoughts of men in former times? A 
Sunday school boy of ten years who, after studying 
the first three chapters of his catechism, should make 
such a statement as Mr. Lacy makes, would richly de- 
serve to be spanked for inattention or pitied for his 
stupidity. And yet this modest defender of Ingersoll 
pretends to know and criticise Christian theology! 

“ Christian theology affirms that there are three 
Gods!” The man who makes such a statement sacri- 
fices all claim to consideration as a scholar, or to hav- 
ing the most ordinary knowledge of the subject he 
elects to talk about. Yet this is the kind of people 
who are most flippant and noisy about theology, the 
Bible, and Moses. They are always as ready, as a 
self-cocking pistol, to give their “honest” and ignor- 
ant contents. Here is the author of a book, who un- 
dertakes to treat of philosophy, revelation and Chris- 
tian theology, and who attributes to Christians a doc- 
trine they not only do xot hold, but which they have in 
all times condemned! And this ignorant upstart states 
it asif it were a matter about which there is no doubt 
whatever. Can any language be too severe for such 
an offense? If he be ignorant of the Christian doc- 
trine on this subject he is too ignorant to discuss 
Christian theology in a cross road grocery ; and if he 
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be not ignorant of the Christian doctrine of the unity. 
of God, and yet made in cold type the above statement, 
what are we to think of him? Does not his statement 
justify me in dismissing him as too ignorant or too 
dishonest to deal with in discussing the great ques- 
tion at issue? I think it does, and yet I continue to 
make his book the text of what I have to say because 
my purpose is beyond and ulterior to the personality of 
this most worthy disciple of Ingersoll. 

“Christian theology affirms that there are three 
Gods!” That is what he says, and were it not 
printed in clear type and in black ink I could not be- 
lieve that it could have been written by any sane man 
in the nineteenth century. 

It is a fundamental doctrine of Christianity that 
there is but oze God. On dhs point al/ Christians 
agree. 
But it appears, according to Mr. Lacy, that Chris- 
tian theology declares the three gods to be “in some 
inexplicable sense, one.” Christian theology makes 
no such affirmation, because it is contrary to reason 
that three Gods can be in the same sense three Gods 
and one God. Here again this disciple misrepresents 
Christianity. Christian theology affims that there are 
not three Gods, but oze God, one divine nature, and that 
in this one divine zatwre there are three persons. The 
unity is asserted of the divine nature, the tri-unity of 
the divine persons, and it does not require more than 
average brains to understand that ature and ferson- 
ality are not one and the same thing. 

But, says Mr. Lacy, it is “inexplicable.” It is 
inexplicable how one can be one and three at the same 
time and in the same sense, but that is precisely what 
Christian theology does zo¢ affirm. When it affirms 
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unity and trinity of God it does not affim them 7 the 
same sense. It asserts that the divine xature is one ; 
the divine persons, three. 

But you may urge that even this is inexplicable. 
It is easily explained. Thus, Is not Auman nature 
one? Human nature is the wzzon of animality and 
rationality. Anything that is not this is not human. 
Now does this unity or oneness of human xzature 
make many human fersons impossible? To say so 
is to deny the facts of life. The oneness which we 
affirm of humanity refers to the zature of humanity, 
and the multiplicity we assert of it refers to persons. 
Humanity then is evidently oe and multiple at the 
same time, though not in the same sense. Just so, 
God is one and three. This explanation will enable 
you to understand those divine words, “ Let us make 
man to our own image and likeness,” and teach you 
what every Christian is supposed to know, that in 
making man or humanity after his own image and 
likeness God made him both one and multiple, and 
that the likeness was not to consist in individual form. 
While on this point let us go a little farther. We 
cannot conceive humanity to exist at all except as one 
and three, just as God is one and three. All the mil- 
lions of human beings that have existed or shall exist 
on this earth must be traced down to the famly. The 
family is the father, the mother and the child. With- 
out these three human society is inconceivable in the 
order of nature. The family has in it all the potential- 
ities of human nature and without it human nature 
would cease to be. The family then is the type of 
humanity. Let us look at this mysterious thing called 
so unreflectingly “the family.” It is composed of 
man the father, man the mother, and man the child. 
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It is essentially ovxe and essentially three. Man the 
father, comes direct from God, man the mother comes 
from man the father, (from Adam’s side) and man the 
child comes from the love between man the father and 
man the mother. Such is human nature. “ Let us 
make man to our own image” said the eternal Father. 
Let us now go back to God the Father the first per- 
son of the Trinity. From him proceeds God the Son, 
and the love between the Father and the Son, is the 
Holy Ghost. Here is unity of nature and trinity of 
persons, just as we find in humanity (the family) unity 
of nature and trinity of persons. God the Father, God. 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost—man the father, 
man the mother and man the child. Here is the image 
and likeness of God in humanity and here is to be 
found the meaning of those divine words, ‘“ Let us 
make to our image and likeness.” Observe that the 
three persons are so co-related that one cannot be con- 
ceived without the others. To be a father there must 
be a son, to be a son there must be a father, and so of 
mother and son; thus each supposes the others and 
is necessary to a conception of them. This explana- 
tion affords a key to what Ingersoll calls the “rib 
story.” Why did the Creator take a rib from Adam’s 
side to make Eve? Because in making man or hu- 
manity to his own image and likeness, he must make 
the second human person proceed from the first, as the 
second divine person proceeds from the first, and the 
third human person from the first and the second as 
the third divine person proceeds from the first and the 
second. When Moses wrote that God took a rib from 
Adam’s side and made the woman, he stated one of 
the most profound and significant facts of all time, a 
fact which images forth that eternal relation which 
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exists between the three divine persons who said “ Let 
us make man—humanity—in our own image and 
likeness.” 

Lacy. But in the statement of this doctrine (the 
unity of God) and its consequences Catholics and 
Protestants do not agree. 

Lambert. Here again is a pitiful display of ig- 
norance. In disputing with modern infidels about half 
one’s time must be given to correcting their miscon- 
ceptions and misstatements.. Protestants, except Uni- 
tarians, and Catholics agree as to the unity and trinity 
of God, asa reference to their theological literature 
will show. 

Lacy. One holding that Mary was the Mother 
of God, the other repudiating this dogma. 

Lambert. However Catholics and Protestants 
may differ as to the office and place of Mary in the 
divine economy, their differences do not relate to the 
unity and trinity of God, which is the question on 
which you say they differ. 

But the difference between Catholics and Protestants 
on the relation of Mary to God is not as you represent. 
Even this you could not get straight. In the first 
place Catholics do not believe Mary to be the mother 
of God in the sense that God had no existence until 
he was born of her. The Catholic doctrine is that 
Mary is the mother of the Azmane nature of Christ the 
second person of the eternal trinity; that this second 
person is from eternity—eternal; that he assumed 
human nature of Mary some 1,900 years ago. If I 
mistake not this is the doctrine also of Protestant theol- 
ogy. Catholics believe Mary to be a creature of God, 
as all of us are, but that she was selected by Him te u 
that mysterious link which unites the divine nature 
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to human nature in the Christ and that on account 
of this, her extraordinary and unique relation to God, 
she is deserving of our special love and venera- 
tion—not that she is divine, but that God has exalted 
and honored her above all other creatures. The facts 
on which this reverence is based are admitted by Prot- 
estants and Catholics alike. 

Lacy. Ifthe Catholic be correct, the Protestant 
is withholding from one to whom honor is due as unto 
the next to God in honor and glory; while, if the 
Protestant is right, Maryolatryis idolatry. 

Lambert. he Catholic is right in honoring Mary 
and the Protestant is also right in condemning Maryol- 
atry. Maryolatry is the worship of Mary as a goddess 
as the heathen worshipped their goddesses. There is 
a vast difference between worshipping her in this 
way and honoring her because God honored her. 
There was a sect in ancient times that worshipped 
Mary as a goddess, but it was promptly condemned 
and anathematized by the Christian church. Your 
cunningly worded insinuation that Catholics are 
guilty of idolatry because they venerate one whom 
God so highly favored is in perfect keeping with the 
tortuous spirit of the whole paragraph in which it is 
found. Catholics and Protestants may differ in the 
degree of their veneration of Mary, as Catholics them- 
selves differ, some yielding her more, others less; but 
all agree as to the facts, so clearly set forth in the 
scriptures, on which that veneration is based. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ingersoll. ‘Nas there no design in having an 
infinite designer ? 

Notes. None whatever, since there cannot be 
anything back of an infinite and eternal designer. 
There can be nothing more infinite, nothing prior to 
the eternal. It is as if you should ask: Is there 
anything more circular than a circle, anything squarer 
than a square ? 

Lacy. Certainly; but the “eternal” part of it is 
the very question in debate. This is assumed by one 
dash of the pen, the point in dispute. 

Lambert. The “eternal” part of it is not the 
point; nor is anything assumed. The question here 
between Ingersoll and me was not as to the existence 
of an infinite and eternal designer, but whether, on the 
hypothesis that such a designer exists, there could be 
back of and independent of him a design? Or, grant- 
ing the existence of an infinite designer, can there be 
back of him another infinite designer who designed 
him, and another back of him again, etc? Ina word, 
can there be an infinite series of designs and designers. 
This is Ingersoll’s question, to which I replied in the 
negative, because there can be nothing anterior to or 
back of the infinite and eternal; and this is true 
whether there really exists an infinite designer or not. 
In not distinguishing between a question of possibility 
and a question of fact you failed to discover the real 
point in dispute. To say that there is anything more 
infinite than the infinite or more eternal than the 
eternal is to fall into an evident contradiction, just as 
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he does who says there is something squarer than a 
square or more circular than a circle. To say that A 
is more infinite or eternal than B, is to deny the infinity 
and eternity of B. Ingersoll’s question must then be 
answered in the negative, and this without any refer- 
ence as to whether an infinite designer actually exists 
or not. | 

Ingersoll. It is somewhat difficult to discern the 
design or the benevolence in so making the world 
that billions of animals live on the agonies of others. 

Notes. Until you prove that God so made the 
world that billions of animals live on the agonies of 
others, you are not called upon to discern design or 
benevolence in this agonizing state of things. It does 
not follow because agony exists that God designed it 
to be so. It is for you to prove that God designed 
this suffering before you should attribute it to him. 
You should be just—even to God. 

Lacy. (1.) Can it be possible that Father Lam- 
bert fails to see the issue raised by Mr. Ingersoll’s re- 
mark? or that he is ignorant of the scientific facts to 
which he alludes? or, no, he would not zztentionally 
mislead those whom it is his duty to point heavenward. 
(2.) Therefore I say—for I think I understand the 
Father—that he attributes all the suffering in the ani- 
mal kingdom to the primal sin of Adam. If not, if 
God did not design it, to what does he impute that 
suffering ? 

Lambert. For the sake of convenience of refer- 
ence I have numbered the points in the above. (1.) 
The Father notices with some surprise that the disciple 
has failed to understand his master. Ingersoll is try- 
ing to prove the invalidity of the argument from de- 
sign which is urged by theologians in proof of the 
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existence of God. In his effort to do this he says, “ it 
is difficult to discern the design, etc.” His purpose 
is to show that there is xo design ; that all events are 
but links in the endless chain of fate. Hence he had 
no inference to the scientific facts referred to by you, 
for these facts as adduced by you prove design, the 
very thing Ingersoll denies. It js amusing to see you, 
while defending Ingersoll, arguing tooth and _ nail 
against his thesis,—and doing it in apparent uncon- 
sciousness of the fact. Ingersoll denies that there is 
in the universe any evidence whatever of design, and 
forthwith Mr. Lacy, like the too willing witness, un- 
dertakes to prove that there are evidences of design ! 
“If God did not destgn it (the suffering of animals) to 
what does he (Father Lambert) impute that suffering ?” 
asks Mr. Lacy. He goes on to prove from scientific 
discoveries that there is design in the universe. In 
this he agrees with the theologians against Ingersoll. 
He spends half a page talking of the teeth, stomach, 
and structural parts of animals to prove that the suffer- 
ings of animals were designed, forgetting in his scien- 
tific exuberance, that Ingersoll denies that there is 
any design whatever! Suppose I grant for.argument’s 
sake that because some animals are flesh eaters, animal 
sufferings were designed, what follows? It follows of 
course that there was a design and therefore a designer. 
The very thing theologians insist on and which Inger- 
soll denies. It is a good thing for a polemic to know 
on which side of a question he is, and to have enough 
sense to keep on it. 

But you will say: If God designed animal suffer- 
ing he cannot be good or benevolent. 

My dear sir, the goodness or badness of the de- 
signer is not in question just now. The question at 
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present is as to the existence of a designer, the nature 
of his designs will be considered in its proper place. 
His existence once settled, the goodness or badness 
of his designs will be in order. You have admitted 
design in the universe even though you conceive it to 
be a cruel one and therefore you have admitted a de- 
signer. This admission on your part is of vast im- 
portance, and far-reaching in its effects so far as you 
are concerned. It makes you stand out in opposition 
to your master, and simplifies the question between 
you and me. It admits the full force of the theologi- 
cal argument from design to prove the existence of a 
Supreme designer. 


(2.) When you think you understand the Father 
you mistake. You don’t understand him, when you 
imagine he attributes all animal suffering to Adam’s 
sin. It would be more prudent in you to confine your 
rhetoric to what the Father sazd, and not spend your 
time in discussing what you imagine he might, 

could, would or should have meant. 


(3.) If God did not design the sufferings of ani- 
mals who did? This question supposes that all things 
that happen were originally designed—an assumption 
which cannot be admitted. It is a begging of the 
question. Before you attribute animal suffering to 
God you must prove that it was originally designed 
by God as an essential phase of life. This is what I 
required Ingersoll to do, and my purpose should have 
been evident to you. Had he undertaken, unwarily 
as you did, to prove evidences of design in the forma- 
tion of the teeth and stomachs of animals he would 
have cut the throat of his own thesis, which is that 
there are no evidences of design. 
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Lacy. If design can be seen in nature, teeth, 
stomach, etc., of animals indicate that they were origi- 
nally intended to feed upon each other. 

Lambert. Design can be seen in nature or it can- 
not. If it can then Ingersoll’ s theory is wrong, and a 
designer exists. If design cannot be seen in nature 
your reasoning is all in vain. To agree with Inger- 
soll you must deny the existence of design, and to 
convict God of being the designer of animal suffering 
you must admit design. Strange as it may seem, you 
try to advocate both these two conflicting theories. 

Lacy. Wfthen, death and suffering did exist be- 
fore human transgressions (as science teaches us it 
did) why claim that contrary to all analogy, the effect 
goes before its cause ? 

Lambert. As it is not claimed that all suffering 
in the universe is caused by human transgression it is 
not necessary to place the effect before the cause. 
The reason for these sufferings will be seen further on. 

Lacy. Waiving the hardships to prattling infancy, 
in that the child must suffer for sin committed six 
thousand years before it was_born, does it seem just 
that dumb brutes should endure uncompensated suf- 
fering because 

“In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all,” 

Lambert. ‘Why does the infant of to-day suf- 
fer because Adam sinned six thousand years ago? 
The answer is this. A possible being to exist in this 
world must exist as an individual. To exist as an in- 
dividual it must exist as some kind or species of indi- 
vidual. It must exist as man, animal, vegetable or 
mineral. In whatever class of beings it assumes in- 
dividuality or personality, it must assume the condi- 
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tions of that class. As merely possible being it has 
no choice of the nature it is to assume. Its place in 
existence is assigned it by him who has the power to 
give it existence. If it individualizes as a plant it is 
subject to the laws and conditions of that class of be- 
ings; if as a brute it is under the laws and conditions 
of that class; if as man it is subject to the laws and 
conditions of manhood or humanity, whatever those 
conditions may be or however they may have come 
about. Now Adam was not only a man, but he was 
the man, the only man and aside from him there was no 
humanity on earth. He was humanity, and Eve was 
human because she was from Adam. Now whatever 
condition Adam was in when he begot his like, in that 
condition his like must exist, because they are his like. 
A progenitor can not give more than he is. If human- 
ity when called Adam put itself in a certain condition or 
state, humanity when called John Doe or Richard 
Roe will be found in that state. The child then is 
guilty of humanity’s sin because it is human, and as 
human it is subject to the disadvantages of humanity 
—of that class of beings to which it belongs—it also 
has the advantages of its class. It is no more difficult 
to imagine how the prattling infant takes its guilt from 
Adam than it is to understand how it takes its exist- 
ence and form from him through numberless inter- 
mediate individuals and thousands of years. The 
child born of an exile is an exile. 

Asto animals, even granting that their sufferings 
were designed, we can see benevolence init. Ifthey 
did not die the world would soon be uninhabitable. 
The same would be the case if they died andewere left 
to decay. The economy of death makes the greater 
number of lives possible. It is more beneficent that 
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billions of animals may live for a time and die than 
that a comparative few should live and not die; better 
that the world should be the temporary abode of many 
succeeding generations of beings than be the perma- 
nent abode of one generation; better that one genera- 
tion become the sepulchre of the preceding one than 
that the latter should in its decay and corruption 
make the conditions of life impossible on earth; better 
to be if but for an hour than not to be; better that a 
thousand animals should live one year than that one 
should live a thousand years. The law of the happi- 
ness of the greatest number on earth makes death 
necessary. 

Animals destroy each other, yet that very destruc- 
tion has its effect in diminishing the sufferings of want, 
disease and senile decay. ‘“ The essence of all suffer- 
ing is mental. It isnot the sensation, pure and simple, 
but such sensation accompanied by intellectual con- 
sciousness and reflection, which is so fearfully distres- 
sing. This distrust the brute creation is spared; they 
suffer but never reflect on their sufferings, and there- 
fore cannot be truly said to ‘know’ them.” Before 
pain can be used as an argument against divine 
benevolence it must be shown that the sum total of 
pain in the life of an individual or in the universe is 
greater than the sum total of pleasure and the absence 
of pain. This cannot be done. That all animals, 
including man, love life with all its pains is evident 
from the fact that they preserve life as long as they 
can. 

Lacy. (1.) No heaven could we covet where 
we musts lose the identity of self—(2) forget the past 
with its memories of moral battles fought and won— 
(3) of friendships so dear and loves so holy that heaven 
would not be heaven if it denied their continuance. 
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Lambert. (1. Weare conscious that we are, and 
that we are ourselves and not some one else. That 
this conscious identity will continue in the unending 
future is a Christian doctrine. If it be not true heaven 
would not be heaven nor hell hell, for what is happi- 
ness or misery to him who is not conscious that it is 
he that is happy or miserable ? 

(2.) The past with its memories of moral battles 
fought and won is a source of happiness to man here 
and hereafter, but the past with its iniquities done, its 
crimes and injustices committed, what of 7? Why 
do you leave this side of the picture out of your poet- 
ical effusion? Will not the memory of this past make 
a hell even of heaven? Will not the memory of evil 
deeds be as heated plow-shares to the evil-doer? 
Memory to the good will be a part of their heaven and 
to the wicked the memory of their evil deeds and op- 
opportunities willfully lost will be a part, and no small 
part, of their hell. 

(3.) Friendships pure, loves holy,emotions noble, 
aspirations sublime! What are they but qualities im- 
planted in our nature by the Creator. But what of 
the ignoble friendships and unholy loves? Are these 
to receive the same reward? They may both con- 
tinue but certainly not in the same place. Even in 
this world the true man will bar his door against the 
immoral wretch who seeks a place among his children 
at his fireside. Yet, according to you, God is a Mo- 
loch if he does not admit this unrepentant aud rotten 
wretch into the company of the pure, true and noble! 
Are the evil-doers not to be punished because their 
punishment may afflict loving relatives! Should 
friendship, love, affection prevent the State from pun- 
ishing criminals? Should a murderer go unhung be- 
case bis death afflicts a loving mother or wife? 
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Should a spurious sentiment here stand in the way of 
social order or justice? Certainly not. Neither will 
it in heaven. God wills the conversion of the sinner 
and gives him the means of salvation. but if he per- 
severes in his course he brings destruction on him- 
self. He has no one but himself to blame. He is the 
arbiter of his own destiny. 

Lacy. Those of us who revere a Supreme Spirit 
bow not to a Moloch, etc. 

Lambert. You certainly are not one of those who 
revere the Supreme Spirit, for you tell us that you are 
a disciple of Ingersoll who denies the existence of 
such Spirit. 

Lacy. Suffering in the moral world is the child 
of violated law. 

Lambert. This is an important admission. It 
chimes perfectly with what I said in Motes as to the 
origin of human ills inthis world. You seem to have 
the ability to talk not only on either side, but on both 
sides at the same time. 


CHAP hex LE 


Lacy. To do justice to Mr. Ingersoll, as well as 
to show how fragmentary are the Father’s citations 
from him, I will quote, somewhat at length, I will do 
justice even to an infidel. 

Lambert. After making the quotation Mr. Lacy 
' observes: 

Lacy. In the brief excerpt which the Father 
quotes from the above, “ The justice of God is not vis- 
ible to me in this world,” Mr. Ingersoll only states an 
orthodox sentiment, etc. 

Lambert. The charge made here is that I was 
unfair to Ingersoll because I gave only a brief excerpt 
from a long passage of his argument. The reader will 
be somewhat surprised at this charge when he learns 
that, with the exception of the first sentence, which 
does not belong to the argument, and two parenthetic 
sentences equally irrelevant, I quoted every word of 
Ingersoll’s reply as quoted by Mr. Lacy: that instead 
of selecting out one short excerpt, I replied Zo the 
whole argument sentence by sentence, and that I devoted 
the whole of chapter fourth of Motes and the greater 
part of chapter fifth to it! This is a fact, and from it 
the reader can judge for himself of the value of Mr. 
Lacy’s statement. 

Ingersoll, The justice of God is not visible to 
me in this world. 

Lambert. Granted that it is not visible to you, 
are you so forgetful of the requirements of logic as to 
advance your inability to see it as a proof that God is 
not just in his management of this world ? That is 
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the inference you intend to be drawn, but your state- 
ment does not rise to the dignity of an argument. It 
reminds one of the defense of the thief who was ac- 
cused of stealing a coat. Two witnesses swore they 
saw him steal it. In rebuttal he offered to bring fifty 
witnesses who did not see him steal it. It is needless 
to say he was convicted. Poor Artemus Ward used 
to say “I do not see it in those lamps.” He meant it 
for wit, and never dreamt that his idea would be pur- 


loined and adapted to philosophical investigation by . 


the hierophant of modern philosophical knownothing- 
ism, 

Lacy. (1.) Mr. Ingersoll only states an ortho- 
dox sentiment proclaimed from the pulpit thousands 
of times a week. (2.) It accords with scripture ; (3) it 
is the oft and sad refrain of the songs of modern Zion, 
and of afflicted and pious hearts everywhere. (4.) All 
say, “we know not why it is that sin defiles us, that 
sickness tortures us, and that death, cold and ghastly 
death, is the conqueror of all.” 

Lambert. (1.) My objection was to Mr. Inger- 
soll’s implied inference that God’s justice is not in the 
world, because it is not visible to him, the omniscient 
Ingersoll. This inference was the point and pith of 
his remark, and my purpose was to direct attention to 
it and show its fallacy. The sentiment of Ingersoll as 
to the justice of God zs zo¢, as you assert, proclaimed 
from the pulpit. The wickedness and miseries of man 
are portrayed and deplored, but the pulpit does not 
assert the invisibility of divine justice in the world. 
On the contrary it asserts the divine justice in all his- 
tory, and sees evidences of it even in human suffering: 
You confound its threnodies over the miseries of man 
with Ingersoll’s denials of the justice of God. 
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“Tt accords with the scriptures.” This is equally- 
as false as what you say about the pulpit. Here is 
what the Scriptures say about the justice of God. 

He is just and right—Deutoronomy 32-4, 

He is faithful and just—1 John 1-9. 

Iam the Lord who search and prove the reins, 
who give to every one according to the fruit of his 
devices ——Jeremiah 17-10. 

For he will render to every man according to his 
works; and according to the ways of every one He 
will reward them. For in very deed, God will not 
condemn without cause; neither will the Almighty 
pervert judgment.—Job 34-11. 

He shall judge the world with justice, and the 
people with truth.—Psalm 95-13. | 

Behold I come quickly, and my reward is with 
me, to render to every one according to his works.— 
Apocalypse 22-12. 

I might quote page after page if necessary. But 
the above is enough to show that you are as much in 
error about what the Scriptures say as you are about 
what the pulpit says. 

(3.) “It is the oft and sad refrain of the songs of 
modern Zion, and of afflicted and pious hearts every- 
where.” Here again you confound the lamentations 
over the miseries of man with Ingersoll’s declaration 
that God’s justice is not visible. You forget that 
modern Zion sees in human sufferings evidences of 
that divine justice which the infidel says are invisible. 
Suffering and justice are not incompatible. On the 
contrary they frequently go hand in hand as every 
judge and juryman in the country will tell you, 
although it is not always visible to the criminal. 
Afflicted and pious hearts recognize and expérience 
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suffering, but this recognition is in no sense equivalent 
to Ingersoll’s declaration that the justice of God is in- 
visible; and this simple fact explodes your theory that 
all agree with the infidel’s sentiment. The afflicted 
and pious hearts say “Thy will be done,” knowing 
that the divine will is always just, although they may 
not understand its workings in a given case. 

(4.) All say, “we do not know why sin defiles 
ug,” 

No, they do not. All Christians say sin is a state 
or condition arising from disobedience. Its why and 
how is therefore perfectly apparent. 

All say, “we know not why sickness tortures us.” 

How does this accord with your own declaration 
that “ suffering in the moral world is the child of vio- 
lated law?” Here you give a sound reason why sick- 
ness tortures us,a reason which you evidently had 
forgotten when you perpetrated the above gush. 

All say, “we know not how death, cold, ghastly 
death, is the conqueror of all.” 

No they don’t, for all know that death is the result 
of the natural law of physical decomposition—the law 
of growth and decay; the law by which matter is con- 
stantly changing its forms. 

Notes. If there is an infinite, self-existent being, 
he must from his very nature, be infinite in everything ; 
and if infinite in everything, infinite in his justice. To 
assert that he is not infinitely just is to deny his exist- 
ence, but your statement supposes his existence, and 
therefore his infinite justice. : 

Lacy. All this is mere assertion without proof. 
Tt is worse; it is an unintelligible medley. 

Lambert. On the hypothesis that an infinite, self- 
existent Being exists, it follows as a necessary conse- 
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quence that he is infinite in every perfection, for to 
lack any perfection is fatal to the concept of an infinite 
being. You may deny the existence of a triangle, but 
if you admit it, you must admit also the existence of 
its angles. To admit one and deny the other is to 
fall into absurdity. In the same way, once admit the 
existence of an infinite Being and you must also admit 
the existence of all the attributes necessary to the 
reality of that being. But you admit the existence of 
the infinite being, therefore you must admit all his in- 
finite perfections. To deny infinite attributes is to deny 
infinity. Therefore you must assert the infinite at- 
tributes or perfections, if you assert infinite being. 
Justice is a perfection, therefore it must be asserted of 
the infinite being. Thus you see that the infinite jus- 
tice of God follows necessarily from the admission of 
his existence. All this may seem “an unintelligible 
medley” to you, but I think there are readers who 
have intelligence enough to understand it. 

Let us however go a little further for your benefit. 
The infinite being must be infinitely good. To deny 
goodness of him is to deny a perfection, and to deny 
him a perfection is to deny his infinity, for that which 
is not perfect cannot be infinite, as the limit to its per- 
fection would limit and therefore destroy its infinity. 
But it is granted in the hypothesis that he is infinite 
—hence he is infinitely good. This Being, because 
infinitely good, must love good and hate evil, reward 
the one and punish the other. In this, and in its ap- 
plication to acts, consists justice. Justice is founded 
on goodness—it is goodness most wisely administered. 
Now what does goodness exact in regard to the guilty ? 
It requires that they be punished neither more no 
less than is necessary to repair offended order. This 
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is also what justice requires when wisely used. Good- 
ness per se loves every individual, and in this respect 
it is inclined to do good rather than evil to the guilty, 
but inasmuch as it is intelligent goodness it differs 
from blind goodness where individual good conflicts 
with the common good. Then goodness wisely used 
should, on account of the love it has for the common 
good, punish the individual offender as far as is neces- 
sary to satisfy offended order or the common good; 
and on account of the love it has for the offender, it 
should punish no more than is necessary to make the 
proper reparation. In other words, the punishment 
inflicted by intelligent goodness should be the least 
that is compatible with the common good. In this 
consists the essence of justice. The supreme authority 
in a community which punishes with neither too great 
severity nor too great lenity, is, for that reason said to 
be just. This goodness wills good, not evil, to the 
individual, even to the guilty, and therefore prefers to 
benefit rather than punish. It wills that the whole com- 
munity be tranquil, orderly and free from disturbance. 
It must therefore will the punishment necessary to 
bring about this result. That power then is 7ws¢ which, 
on account of its love for the common good, does not 
punish too lightly to secure the common good or 
more severely than necessary to effect it. 

Now it is this perfect adjustment of the means to 
the end in the moral order that constitutes the infinite 
justice of God—infinite goodness and infinite wisdom 
unitedly exercised. All this is implied in your admis- 
sion that an infinite Being exists. 

Lacy. Suppose we never before heard of God 
and were told for the first time that he is a self-existent, 
infinite being, would not our first inquiry be: “ Infinite 
in what?” 
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Lambert. This would be a natural inquiry for 
one who had no idea of the, meaning of the words 
“infinite being,” and the proper way to answer him 
would be to instruct him in the meaning of those 
words and what they necessarily imply. Suppose we 
had never before heard of a triangle and were told for 
the first time that it isathree angled figure. What 
would you think of the intelligence of the man who 
would ask, “ Three angled is what?” Would he not 
need instruction in the meaning of the terms? Just. 
so the other. The idea of infinite being carries with 
it necessarily every perfection; if any perfection is 
wanting or limited, the idea of infinite being is im- 
mediately lost, just as the idea of a triangle is lost 
when the number of its angles is changed. 

Lacy. If answered that he is infinite in every 
holy attribute, would we not further ask: “ How do 
you know this?” 

Lambert. Tf you asked this question, you should 
be answered by being told the meaning of the terms 
“infinite being.” Infinity in every holy attribute is as 
essential to the idea of infinite being as three angles 
are to the idea of a triangle. We know the infinite 
being has these attributes because without them he 
would not be infinite being. You admit he exists and 
therefore you must admit he has the attributes that 
necessarily follow. 

Lacy. The Scriptures deal not in this patristic 
knowledge. 

Lambert. When the Scriptures call God / Am 
Who Am they say everything implied by the phrase 
“infinite being’”—that God is essentially all-perfect | 
infinite, independent, immutable, eternal, omnipotent, 
etc., for the word Je-ho-vah implies all these. 
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Lacy. (1.) But to dispose of the assertion that 
infinity of being combined with self-existence implies 
“infinite justice,” we remark, that (2) infinity can 
scarcely be predicated of justice. (3.) It is doubtful 
whether any attribute can be properly described as 
infinite which does not admit of degrees of comparison 


Lambert. (1.) The naivete of this is refreshing. 
To dispose of my assertion you remark, etc. Whether 
_my deduction of infinite justice from the idea of infinite 
being be a mere assertion or not I leave the reader 
to judge. 

(2.) “Infinity can scarcely be predicated of jus- 
tice.” Scarcely? It either can or cannot. There is 
no middle ground. Your remark neither affirms nor 
denies the point in question, and therefore disposes of 
nothing. . 

(3.) “It is doubtful whether any attribute can 
be properly described as infinite which does not ad- 
mit of degrees of comparison.” Here again you do 
not affirm or deny anything. You merely doubt it. 
And this is the way you dispose of my assertion is it ? 
The infinite, because it zs infinite, admits of no degrees 
of comparison. To compare is to put two things or 
ideas together and discover their difference of degree 
in that quality in which the comparison is made. 
Their difference is found in the difference of their lim- 
itations, therefore things that have no limitations can- 
not be compared. 


Lacy. We cannot say with philosophical pro- 
priety—just, more just, moSt just. 
: Lambert. Here at least you say something, but 
it is not true, because it is contrary to a well known 
principle of logic which is, that the predicate or at- 
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tribute of an affirmative proposition is limited in its 
extent to the extent of the subject of which it is pred- 
icated. In other words an adjective applied to a noun 
is limited in its extension to that noun. When I say 
A is just, justice is asserted of A only and is limited 
to him; and as he is finite the justice predicated of 
him is finite; according to the axiom of logic that the 
predicate can have no greater extension than its sub- 
ject. The justice then of A, B, or C, is finite and there- 
fore admits of degrees of comparison. Hence we can 
with philosophical propriety and logical accuracy say, 
A is just, B is more just, C is most just. In attribut- 
ing justice to God there is no need of using the word 
“infinite,” for as according to the axiom, that the ex- 
tension of the attribute is equal to the extension of the 
subject, the justice asserted of God must be infinite since 
he the subject of the attribute “just,” is infinite. Jus- 
tice to be anything more than a sound or a word, must 
exist in beings. In finite beings it is limited because 
they are limited: in the infinite being it has no limits, 
it is infinite because he is infinite. You may affirm or 
deny justice of God, but when you affirm it at all you 
affirm it without limit. 

Lacy. When we say just, we have expressed a 
quality in its fullness. 

Lambert. In its fullness to the extent of the sub- 
ject of which it is predicated, yes. In its fullness in its 
absolute sense, no. Here you again flatly contradict 
the principle of logic which I have referred to above, 
that the extension of the predicate is limited to the 
extension of the subject. 

Lacy. Conventionally speaking, and for conven- 
ience, we employ the words “more just” and “most 
just,” as when we say, A is a more just judge than B. 
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Lambert. A isamore just judge than B or he 
is not. Ifhe is more just than B, philosophical pro- 
priety requires us to say he is more just, for it is al- 
ways philosophical to say the truth. 

Lacy. Philosophical diction is not so indulgent 
to us; for when we wish to draw an important con- 
clusion by the use of words, we should:employ them 
according to strict meaning. 

Lambert. ‘This is very true, and it is on this ac- 
count I have required you and Ingersoll to define some 
of your words. The principle you lay down is a most 
excellent one, but you have sinned against it in giving 
expression to it. We do not “draw conclusions by 
the use of words.” We draw conclusions by com- 
paring ideas, and we express them by the use of 
words. 

Lacy. “Infinite” is a word which strikes the 
popular mind as_ exceedingly eulogistic and it can 
scarcely realize that when we call God just we have 
accorded him as great praise as when we declare him 
“infinitely ” just. 

Lambert. \t is not a question of praise, but of 
truth. This perching yourself on the Chimborazo of 
self-esteem and speaking of the “popular mind” as of 
some almost invisible object away off down there in 
the distant valley, is characteristic of Ingersoll and his 
school. The popular mind, which is never radically 
wrong, may not know why, in asserting justice of an 
infinite being, it must assert infinite justice—just as 
you appear not to know it—but following an instinct 
of reason, it always does it. It knows that in assert- 
ing justice of God and in asserting it of man it never as- 
serts it in the same sense. In the first, it calls it divine 
or infinite justice, inthe second human or finite justice. 
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Lacy. Neither can any being be more than 
perfect. 

Lambert. No being can be more than perfect in 
the perfection of its order, but there are degrees in the 
orders of being. If what you say be true there is no 
difference between a perfect oyster and a perfect man, 
as each is perfect, and according to you, neither can 
be more. Your own sense should tell you that 
although both may be perfect there is a difference of 
perfection between a perfect man and a perfect goose. 
A goose may be perfect in its order of being, but its 
order of being is not as perfect as that of man. Hence 
the attribute “perfect” is always limited to the subject 
of which it is predicated. If predicated of man it is 
finite perfection, if of God it is infinite perfection. 
This is according to the axiom of logic referred to 
heretofore in this article. 


CHAPTER Xi 


Lacy. No man is truthful who will tell one lie. 

Lambert. And yet he is more truthful than he 
who tells many lies. But if your saying be true how 
are we to classify you, who have said that Christians 
believe in three Gods? Are you ready to accept in 
your own case the consequences of your dictum ? 

Lacy. To say that he (God) is infinitely perfect 
or infinitely just is as redundant as to describe an ob- 
ject as infinitely round or infinitely square. 

Lambert. This is of a piece with what I have al- 
ready examined. When we say God is infinitely per- 
fect we express a truth. We formally assert the attri- 
bute perfection to the full extension of the subject of 
which it is asserted. The subject—God, is infinite, 
and therefore the attribute asserted of him is infinite, 
and it is no redundancy to say it. To say an object 
is infinitely round or square is not a redundancy ; it is 
simply a fallacy or an absurdity. To say it is round 
or square is to limit it, and to limit it is to deny infinity 
of it. Therefore to say an object is infinitely round 
is to say it is infinite and finite at the same time. 
Philosophical diction is not so indulgent as to permit 
this ; neither is common sense. 

Lacy. How do we know that self-existence neces- 
sitates the possession of specific qualities, good or 
bad ? 

Lambert. It is known by a process of reasoning 
which one who writes on metaphysical questions should 
not be ignorant of. I will take one attribute, the 
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eternity of the self-existent being, as_an illustration. 
As I am not writing a treatise on theodicy, I need not 
go through all the divine attributes. One will be 
enough to show that these attributes follow neces- 
sarily, one from another. Granted that God is self- 
existent, it follows that he is eternal. We know this 
from the following process of reasoning. 

That which is and which did not come into be- 
ing is eternal. It is admitted in the hypothesis that 
the self existent Being is or exists. It follows then 
that if he did not come into being he must be eternal. 
Well he could not have come into being for the fol- 
lowing reasons: If he came into being he must have 
been produced by the agency of another or by his own 
agency or by chance. But neither of these can be 
said, for if he were produced by another he would not 
be se/f-existent—but existent from another. He did 
not produce himself, because that would involve the con- 
tradiction that he existed and acted before he existed. 
He was not produced by chance, because then again 
he would not be se/f-existent—but a creature of chance. 
Now it is granted that the self-existent Being iS yan 
it is evident that he did not come into existence, there- 
fore he is eternal. 

In a like manner we prove that he is supreme, 
independent, perfect, omnipotent, immutable, abso- 
lutely simple and one. And from these qualities we 
prove, by an analogous process of reasoning, that he ~ 
is a spirit endowed with understanding, will, liberty 
and infinite power, and that he is just, holy and true. 

If you were in the least familiar with any hand- 
book on theodicy you would never have asked the 
question I have just answered, for you would have 
known that the question itself is an exhibition of ignor- 
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ance on a subject which you would fain treat with 
tripping familiarity. 

Lacy. Neither power nor wisdom measures the 
justice of men. Why should they (it?) the ethics of 
the deity ? 2 

Lambert. Both power and wisdom are necessary 
to the justice of men. He who has not the power to 
think and will and the wisdom to know, can be neither 
just nor unjust. Man’s justice must then be measured 
by his power to will good or evil, do good or evil, and 
by his wisdom or knowledge of what is right or wrong, 
just or unjust. Hence the question based on your 
statement has no relevancy. 

Lacy. The truth is, fear constrains the theological 
world to adopt certain and dogmatic and complimen- 
tary forms of expression when speaking of the deity. 

Lambert, Here you assume that those who deny 
the attributes of God are more fearless than those who 
affirm them. What grounds have you for such a law- 
less assumption ? 

Lacy. It is supposed that the vanity of God de- 
lights itself in adulatory phrases and in the self-abne- 
gation of his subjects. 

Lambert. Supposed by whom? The Christian 
theologian knows that the idea of vanity is incompat- 
ible with the idea of the deity, and that any one who 
attributes it to God has no true conception of Him. He 
knows that such ideas of God arise from ignorance. 
He knows that the highest he can think or say of the 
Supreme Being is infinitely below the truth; that the 
human mind and tongue are inadequate to think or 
speak of God as he is. 

Notes. The finite cannot be the measure of the 
infinite; the human mind is finite. Hence the latter 
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cannot be the measue of the former—in other words 
we have not the capacity, and for a stronger reason, 
not the jurisdiction to rejudge the justice of God. 

Lacy. We are told that “the finite cannot be the 
measure of the infinite.’ True, but it may test its 
nature and quality though it may not measure 
its extent. 

Lambert. How can the finite test the nature and 
quality if the infinite, if it be not a measure of that 
nature and quality? You should see that when you 
admit the finite is not the measure of the infinite you 
yield the point at issue. 

Lacy. We know enough of space between ma- 
terial objects to render it unconceivable to us that 
space in any part of the universe, can differ from it 
save in extent. 

Lambert. You thought you knew enough about 
it to enable you to assert that space is infinite, and yet 
we have seen that the greatest of modern agnostics. 
Herbert Spencer, agrees with Christian philosphers 
that it is not infinite; that considered separate from 
things, it is nothing. Hence your knowledge of space 
“included between two material objects” did not enable 
you to form a correct notion of space considered with- 
out reference to those two objects. This shows the 
difference between knowing enough and thinking we 
know enough. 

Lacy. You say that “God's justice is infinite; ’ 
we admit its perfection, but the question is whether 
the God of your conception is just. 

Lambert. When you admit the perfection of 
God’s justice you concede all I claim when I say it is 
infinite, for you have told us that infinite is redundant, 
meaning no more than perfect. Hence our concep- 
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tion of God’s justice agrees thus far and there can 
therefore be no question between you and me on this 
point. 

Lacy. Vf we know aught of God, we are com- 
pelled by the laws of our mental and moral being to 
judge him. 

Lambert. When we know that God is infinitely 
wise and infinitely just the laws of our mental being 
compel us to say that whatever he does must be most 
wise and just, however contrary to our notions of jus- 
tice his actions may seem to be. To judge a being 
is to pass in review his acts, and measuring them by 
the measure of our confessedly limited judgment, con- 
demn or approve them. This is the sense in which In- 
gersoll claims the right to judge the Supreme Being, 
and in this sense I denied and still deny that right, be- 
cause it is contrary to the dictates of reason. To ad- 
mit a being to be infinitely just and still claim the 
right to pass judgment as to the justice or injustice of 
his acts ts irrational, illogical and self-stultifying. To 
examine the acts of the Supreme Being with a view of 
determining whether they are just or not, is to assume 
that they may be unjust, but you cannot assume this 
after having admitted that that Being is infinitely 
just. However unjust an act may see to us, we are 
bound by the laws of our intellect to believe it to be 
just, so long as we hold the actor to be infinitely just. 
This is an imperative dictate of reason. We may 
question the justice of any given act until we discover 
that it is an act of the infinitely just Being, but when 
we discover this, all right to doubt, question or judge 
of the act immediately ceases. The sound intellect 
refuses to proceed further, because to go further 
would be to stultify itself. Let us take an illustration. 
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Suppose you admit the existence of an equi-angular 
triangle. When you know what this admission 
means you will see that your intellect has yielded the 
right to judge as to the relative value of its angles. 
Why? Because in conceding the existence of the 
equi-angular triangle you concede all that is essential 
to its existence, and after this concession, if you 
attempt to discuss the relative value of the angles you 
prove that you have no true conception of an equi- 
angular triangle. The conclusion from all this is that, 
if you grant the infinite justice of God you give away 
the right to judge, that is, to examine with a view to 
approve or condemn, his acts. 

You may ask, do not theologians examine the acts 
of God with a view to judge and approve them? JI 
answer, no. It is as great a blasphemy to examine 
his acts to approve them as it is to examine to con- 
demn them, because in both cases it is to put the 
finite intellect above the infinite intellect, to pass judg- 
ment upon it, and this is a blasphemous usurpation, as 
inconsistent with the mental as it is with the moral law. 

The fact is you have simply failed to say what 
you meant. You meant to say that the acts attributed 
to God in the Old Testament are not just, good, 
merciful, etc., and therefore they are not the acts of 
God. But here the judgment you pass is not on the 
acts of God but on acts attributedto Him. You deny 
that they are acts of God and this denial gives you 
a logical right to pass judgment on them. But this 
is very different from the right to judge God. Once 
admit that the acts attributed to God in the Old 
Testament ave acts of God, and your right to judge of 
their justice immediately ceases. Hence instead of 
claiming the right to judge God, you should if you 
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wish to be consistent, claim that those acts attributed 
to him are not his. But it will not do to say, they 
are unjust and therefore they are not His, for the reply 
will be: If they are his they-must be just... This re- 
duces the whole controversy to this question, Are those 
acts God’s acts? This is a question of fact, not of the- 
ology. And being a question of fact, the mature of 
those acts must be left out of the question until we 
discover who the real actor was. If God is the actor 
the acts must be right whatever we may think of them. 
If God was not the actor the acts are legitimate sub- 
jects of discussion. How is this question to be deter- 
mined? Being a question of fact, it must be de- 
termined by the known facts of history. I cannot 
here go into an analysis of the history of the Jews 
from Abraham down to the time when the sceptre 
passed from the hands of Israel, and when all-conquer- 
ing Rome sunk Palestine into a province. The acts 
of God in Hebrew history will come up in proper time, 
but the time is not now. As you bring them up I 
will defend them. 

Lacy. If we say he (God) is righteous we pro- 
nounce judgment upon him, which, according to the 
Father’s logic we cannot do, because the finite cannot 
pass judgment upon the infinite, 

Lambert. When we say God is righteous we 
simply assert that the attribute “ righteous” is neces- 
sarily involved in the assertion that the infinitely per- 
fect Being zs. This is not pronouncing a judgment on 
Him. It is merely asserting a consequence which 
must follow from the hypothesis that He is. This isa 
very different thing from passing His actions in review 
and judging Him to be just or unjust according as we 
judge His actions to be just or unjust, We do not 
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say that God is just because His actions ‘are just; we 
say all his actions are just because He is infinitely just. 
In this we do not judge God; we only make Him, or 
rather our idea of Him, the ultimate basis of our judg- 
ments. In doing this we act the true part of rational 
beings. 

Lacy. The Father virtually concedes the right 
of examination but not of judgment. 

Lambert. 1 concede the right of investigation as 
to whether a particular act is an act of God, but when 
investigation discovers that that particular act is God’s 
act, investigation and sound judgment must stop there, 
for what God does must be right, whatever we may 
think of it. 

Lacy. It is apparent that if we have the right to 
think and examine any subject, it must be with a view 
to the formation of an opinion in regard to it, and 
opinion is judgment... 

Lambert. I deny the right to think about and 
examine the acts of God with a view to the formation 
of a judgment as to whether they are right or wrong. 
It is both immoral and irrational. It is immoral for 
man to assume to judge his creator, and it is irrational 
to make the finite the measure of the infinite. In the 
second place, an opinion is not a judgment. Judgment 
in logic is a fixed quantity. Opinion is a thing un- 
known to logic. 

Ingersoll, The question cannot be settled by 
saying that it would be a mere waste of time and 
space to enumerate the proofs that show that the 
universe was created by a pre-existent and _ self- 
conscious being. 

Lacy. The learned priest takes issue with this 
statement, and claims that Mr. Ingersoll is refuted by 
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his, the Father’s, averment that the books are full of 
refutations of Mr. Ingersoll’s arguments, and of proofs 
positive of the doctrines he controverts. Considering 
that the good priest is a volunteer, and not, like me, 
invited to join the intellectual tourney, would not a 
little modesty on his part become the situation? 
Should he not, at least, name the books where those 
invincible proofs may be found? 

Lambert. The priest still insists that the Chris- 
tian philosopher is not bound to reprint large volumes 
on metaphysics, theodicy and cosmology every time 
some Tom, Dick or Harry expresses a doubt about 
the creation. Your and Ingersoll’s ignorance of 
Christian and even gentile arguments on this point 
shows how poorly you are by your own confession, 
equipped to meet them. You undertake to refute 
those arguments, and after doing it to your own satis- 
faction you innocently ask what the arguments are 
and where they are to be found. In discussing meta- 
physics we have a right to suppose that you have a 
reasonable amount of information on its literature, and 
your pert confession of ignorance does not enable you 
to laugh your way out. Ifyou really desire to know 
those arguments consult such authors as St. Thomas 
of Aquin, Rosmini, Rosset, Rothenflue, Liberatore, 
Tongiorgi, Sanseverino, Valecshi, or any hand-book 
on theodicy and ontology. 

Lacy. In assenting to the fact of doubting the 
intelligible is the intelligence doubting, and there is 
required no other “intelligible,” which satisfies the 
requirement for something intelligible without postu- 
lating any reality besides the intelligence. 

Lambert. This very intelligible piece of word 
spinning is a criticism on Doctor Brownson’s psycho- 
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logical argument for the existence of God. This 
argument I will give in full in the next chapter. It is 
not clear in the first part of what Mr. Lacy says 
whether he asks a question or states a proposition. 
In assenting to the fact of doubting, the intelligence 
affirms the existence of a doubt. It may be admitted 
without detriment to Brownson’s argument, that there 
need be no intelligible besides the intelligence itself. 
When the intellect reflects on itself it become the 
object of its own activity, and in cognizing or knowing 
itself it knows that an intelligence, a being exists. 
When you grant this, as you do, you grant all that is 
necessary for the validity of Brownson’s argument. 
In making the intelligence its own intelligible, you 
admit the existence of an intelligible—the very thing 
the doctor was insisting on. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The following is Dr. Brownson’s psychological 
argument for the existence of God, as published in the 
Notes :-— 

“T allow you to doubt all things if you wish, till 
you come to the point where doubt denies itself. 
Doubt is an act of intelligence; only an intelligent 
agent can doubt. It as much demands intellect to 
doubt as it does to believe,—to deny as it does to 
affirm. Universal doubt is, therefore, an impossibility, 
for doubt cannot, if it would, doubt the intelligence 
that doubts, since to doubt that would be to doubt 
itself You cannot doubt that you doubt, and then, if 
you doubt, you know that you doubt, and there is one 
thing, at least, you do not doubt, namely, that you 
doubt. To doubt the intelligence that doubts would 
be to doubt that you doubt, for without intelligence 
there can be no more doubt than belief. Intelligence 
then, you must assert, for without intelligence you 
cannot even deny intelligence, and the denial of intel- 
ligence by intelligence contradicts itself, and affirms 
intelligence in the very act of denying it. Doubt, 
then, as much as you will, you must still affirm intel- 
ligence as the condition of doubting, or of asserting 
the possibility of doubt, for what is not, cannot act. 

“This much, then, is certain, that however far you 
may be disposed to carry your denials, you cannot 
carry them so far as to deny intelligence, because that 
would be denial of denial itself. Then you must con- 
cede intelligence and then whatever is essential to th- 
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reality of intelligence. In conceding anything, you 
concede necessarily all that by which it is what it is, 
and without which it could not be what it is. Intel- 
ligence is inconceivable without the intelligible, or some 
object capable of being known. So, in conceding intel- 
ligence, you necessarily concede the intelligible. The 
intelligible is therefore something which is, is being, 
real being too, not merely abstract or possible being, 
for without the real, there is and can be no possible or 
abstract. The abstract, in that it is abstract, is noth- 
ing, and therefore unintelligible, that is to say, no 
object of knowledge or of intellect. The possible, as 
possible, is nothing but the power or ability of the 
real, and is apprehensible only in that power or ability. 
In itself, abstracted from the real, it is pure nullity, 
has no being, no existence, is not, and therefore is 
unintelligible, no object of intelligence or of intellect, 
on the principle that what is not is not intelligible. 
Consequently, to the reality of intelligence, a real 
intelligible is necessary, and since the reality of intel- 
ligence is undeniable, the intelligible must be asserted, 
and asserted as real, not as abstract or merely possible 
being. You are obliged to assert intelligence, but 
you cannot assert intelligence without asserting the 
intelligible, and you cannot assert the intelligible 
without asserting something that really is, that is 
without asserting real being. The real being thus 
asserted is either necessary and eternal being, being 
in itself, subsisting by and from itself, or it is contin- 
gent and therefore created being. One or the ‘other 
we must say, for being which is neither necessary nor 
contingent, or which is both at once, is inconceivable, 
and cannot be asserted or supposed. 

“Whatever is, in any sense, is either necessary and 
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eternal, or contingent and created—is either being in 
itself, absolute being, or existence dependent on an- 
other for its being and therefore is not without the 
necessary and eternal, on which it depends. If you 
say itis necessary and eternal being, you say it is 
God; if you say it is contingent being, you still assert 
the necessary and eternal, therefore God, because the 
contingent is neither possible nor intelligible without 
the necessary and eternal. The contingent, since it is 
or has its being only in the necessary and eternal, and 
since what is not, is not intelligible, is intelligible as 
the contingent, only in necessary and eternal being, 
the intelligible in itself, in which it has its being, and 
therefore its intelligibility. So in either case you 
cannot assert the intelligible without asserting neces- 
sary and eternal being, and therefore, since necessary 
and eternal being is God, without asserting God, or 
that God is; and since you must assert intelligence 
even to deny it, it follows that in every act of intelli- 
gence God is asserted, and that it is impossible with- 
out self-contradiction to deny his existence.” 

Lacy. Without preamble let us admit that God 
exists; yet those who believe in the eternity of matter 
believe also that all the possibilities of life were infold- 
ed within it from the “beginning.” 

Lambert. In admitting the existence of God you 
concede the invalidity of all arguments against that 
existence, for it is an axiom of common sense that it 
is never lawful to argue against a fact. Having ad- 
mitted, as you have, the existence of God to be a fact, 
you stultify yourself when you endeavor to show that 
arguments against that fact have any force. The fact 
being granted all arguments against it must neces- 
sarily be false. The “belief” of the atheist and the 
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agnostic is of no more weight than the belief of 
the Christian—considered merely as a belief. There 
is however this difference between the two be- 
liefs. The Christian’s belief does not involve a con- 
tradiction while that of the atheist does. The belief 
of the atheist as formulated by you supposes an effect 
without a cause. He believes all the possibilities of 
life are infolded in matter. Who zzfolded these possi- 
bilities in matter? According to the atheist, no one 
infolded them.. Here we have an act done without an 
actor to doit. This is absurd. You may say these 
possibilities were eternally infolded in matter, but an 
eternal infolding necessarily supposes an eternal in- 
folder. Hence it is evident that even if we grant the 
eternity of matter and that all the possibilities of life 
are infolded in it, we must still go beyond all this to 
find the reason why it is and why these possibilities 
are infolded in it. The human mind refuses peremp- 
torily to take its ultimate repose on phenomena. It 
forever seeks through phenomena or appearances or 
apparitions to get at the real. It refuses to believe 
that phenomena or appearances, such as matter is, can 
exist without something real behind them to sustain 
them in being. 

Lacy. Infinite succession of being is no more 
difficult of comprehension than self-existent, eternal 
being. 

Lambert. You have just admitted the existence 
of the self-existent, eternal Being, hence you must 
concede that his existence does not involve contradic- 
tion or absurdity. Your admission closes the debate 
on this point. 

An infinite succession of being clearly involves 
contradiction and absurdity, and is therefore impossi- 
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ble. A series is composed of units and therefore can 
be increased or diminished, and that which can be 
increased or diminished is not infinite. Again those 
who believe in infinite succession of being must admit 
many infinite series of beings, some of which must be 
greater than others, for example, an infinite series of 
trees and an infinite series of leaves; an infinite series 
of geese and a still greater infinite series of feathers. 
A series being composed of a greater or less number 
of units, must, to exist, have a definite number of 
units. It must be three, five or a million, or any 
number you like, but it must be fixed. Without this 
you can not imagine a series to exist. Now when the 
number is fixed your series is finite. A series that is 
once finite may be increased forever but can never 
become infinite. 

Lacy. While we conceive of space as illimitable, 
the idea of a limit being unthinkable, we can, as we 
have shown, conceive as well of a chain composed of 
links interminable extending through space. 

Lambert. We have seen according to Herbert 
Spencer, that space abstracted from extended things 
is nothing, and as such has no extension or limits. 
Hence the illimitible space of which you speak is 
a mental fiction, having no reality external to the 
mind; it is the mere possibility of extension. When 
you deprive space of limits you destroy it. Hence to 
conceive it we must conceive it as limited. On this 
point Spencer and Christian philosophers agree. A 
chain is composed of links each of which is a unit. It 
cannot exist without having a definite number of these 
units and it is therefore terminable and limited. Again 
this chain may be increased, for you can imagine another 
the same length and then add them together. You 
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can continue this process forever and you will never 
have an infinite chain. | However long it may be it is 
still composed of units, and an infinite real number of 
units is a contradiction. But at best your chain is an 
imaginary one, has no real existence, and wanting this 
it wants the first condition of a real infinite, namely, 
real existence. You have introduced this space and 
chain business several times. It is monotonous to 
have to show its fallacy again and again. 

Lacy. The truth is we may apprehend both or 
either (infinite space and chain.) 

Lambert. The truth is we can apprehend neither. 
You mistake infinite possibility of extension for in- 
finite real space and infinite possibility of increasing 
your chain with an infinite real chain. What you 
apprehend is a possibility not a reality, and between a 
possible or potential infinite and a real infinite there is 
an infinite gulf. 

Ingersoll. Vogic is not satisfied with assertion. 

Notes. Then it is not satisfied with your asser- 
tion in reference to it. 

Lacy. Certainly not. As an assertion merely, it 
carries no weight. It is a major premise, and if dis- 
puted it must be proved. If self-evident it need not 
be proved. We consider it as such. 

Lambert. The question here is as to what logic 
requires. An assertion merely as such has no weight 
as an evidence of truth, but in the art of logic an 
assertion or proposition whether true or false, negative 
or affirmative, has a value, just as a figure has a value 
in a mathematical process. The figure may represent 
a false quantity but with that the mathematical pro- 
cess has nothing to do. It must take the data as 
given and deduce from them the result, A says B 
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owes him s and 6 and 9 dollars. Arithmetic says, 
then B owes A 20 dollars. But as a matter of fact A 
has lied, for B owes him nothing. Does A’s lie about 
the data make the arithmetical computation false? 
certainly not. Why? Because it is not the office of 
arithmetic to test the truth of A’s data. Its duty is to 
take the data and draw the conclusion. In the same 
way logic, which is the reasoning process by which 
from given data a conclusion is deduced, takes asser- 
tions or propositions without reference to their truth 
or fallacy and draws a conclusion, a true conclusion, if 
the process be properly conducted, whether the data 
be true or false. It is not the office of logic to pass 
judgment on the veracity of a proposition, but to de- 
termine the validity of an argument. It deals with 
the fallacy of argumentation, not with the fallacy of 
propositions. Forexample: All menareplack. All 
horses are men. Therefore all horses are black. Here 
all the requirements of logic are met, and yet there is 
not a true assertion in the syllogism. The logical 
process is perfect and the conclusion, while false as a 
proposition, is nevertheless a true conclusion from the 
premises. 

Again, to show that logic has nothing to do with 
the sense of the proposition, true or false, take the fol- 
lowing syllogism algebraically expressed: A equals 
By -Grequals, A... Therefore.G equalsB. a eremlosie 
fills its office without any reference to the meaning of 
A, Bor C. Substitute terms for letters and we have : 
A (all men) are B (mortal). C (John) is A (a man). 
Therefore C (John) is B (mortal). All this belongs to 
the first elements of logic, yet it is necessary to give it 
to show that assertions merely as such, and whether 
true or false, carry enough weight with them to meet 
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the requirements of logic. Therefore logic is satisfied 
with assertions. The fact is, both Ingersoll and his 
disciple invariably use the term “logic” in a false sense. 
Ingersoll might as well have said that grammar is not 
satisfied with assertions. Grammar deals with the 
correct expression of a proposition and has no refer- 
ence to its truth or fallacy. Many a lie has been told 
in grammatical English, just as many a true deduction 
has been drawn from false premises and many false 
deductions from true premises. 

It may be asked, if logic does not determine the 
truth of propositions, what does? J answer, research, 
investigation, experience. We know the proposition 
“all men are black” is false, not from logic but experi- 
ence. The art of logic is simply the reasoning pro- 
cess by which we pass from truths already found to 
truths less known, and by which we guard against 
false arguments in such passage. It has nothing to 
do with the subject-matter of scientific investigation. 
That is the province of philosophy proper. 

Notes. Logic as a science deals with principles, 
not assertions; and logic as an art deals with asser- 
tions only. 

Lacy, The Father might have added that logic, 
as a science, when applied to the grandest problems 
which can engage the attention of man, scorns the 
quibbles and subterfuges of the schoolmen and directs 
its aim to the exposition of truth only. 

Lambert. The Father might have added the 
nonsense you suggest had he been ignorant of the 
subject he was talking about. Logic as a science, 
treats of the principles upon which the human mind is 
based in reasoning, and with these principles only. 
Hence when you apply it to the solution of problems 
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in general you misapply it, and confound it with 
theodicy, metaphysics and ethics or with philosophy 
in general. 

Your talk about the “quibbles and subterfuges of 
the schoolmen” is a cheap haberdashery which every 
modern philosophical peddler has on top of his pack 
to be thrown in as make-weight. Those familiar with 
scholastic philosophy, and the discussions about it, 
know that the faults found with it had reference to its 
metaphysics, not to its logic. Since Aristotle the art 
of logic has made no progress. He worked out all its 
possible processes and left it finished. There is only 
one logic given to man by his Creator as the rule of 
his reasoning, which is always true and independent 
of the subject-matter to which it may be applied. Call 
it inductive, deductive, Aristotelian, Baconian, scho- 
lastic, or what not, it is and always has been one and 
the same. ; 

Lacy. 1 speak of logic with a soul back of it. 

Lambert. Then you speak of a kind of logic un- 
known to logicians and philosophers. Logic has 
nothing to do with sentiments or emotions—that is the 
province of poetry and gush. The sphere of logic is 
purely intellectual. As well might you speak of 
mathematics or geometry with a soul back of it. 

Lacy. Not that kind (of logic) which amuses 
itself with the jumping-jacks of technicality. 

Lambert. Technicalities are necessary in all the 
sciences. Exact knowledge requires exact terms and 
definitions, and he who would be a master of philos- 
ophy must be familiar with them. Those only who 
are fond of loose, lawless thinking are averse to them. 

Ingersoll, A fact is a legal tender. 

Notes. A counterfeit is a fact; is it legal tender? 
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Lacy. Yes, as a counterfeit it is. It is a legal 
tender fact in court to convict the one who made or 
circulated it with criminal intent. 

Lambert. Then a fact may be legal tender in 
one sense and not in another. The legal-tenderness 
of it depends on the use you make of it. A fact 
twisted out of its proper relations with other facts and 
circumstances, or by false presentation, can be made 
to lie like a false witness, who by the way is also a 
fact, and therefore a legal tender. A fact to be of any 
value must be interpreted, and then its value depends 
on the interpretation. A killed B. This is the fact. 
Is A guilty of murder? The killing is admitted. 
What value has this fact in determining the question 
whether A is guilty of murder or not? None what- 
ever. The only value it has, merely as a fact, is to 
prove that B is dead, which is evident of itself and 
needs not any other fact to establish it. I give this 
illustration to show that a mere naked, external fact is 
not legal tender in any useful or practical sense. For 
granting the fact of the killing the practical question 
still remains, was the fact a murder, a justifiable homi- 
cide or an accident? If a murder, it was a criminal 
fact, if justifiable homicide or an accident A is acquit- 
ted. This shows that the value on legal-tenderness of 
the fact is not found in the mere external accomplished 
fact, but in the nature of the fact, which is determined 
by the zzéention of A when he accomplished it. It 
follows from this that a fact merely as such is not 
legal tender in the sense Ingersoll asserted it. 

Again, it requires an expert to distinguish a 
counterfeit, as it requires an expert to determine 
whether an apparent or alleged fact is a real and gen- 
uine fact. Until this is determined neither the fact 
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nor the note is legal tender. Ancient astronomers 
held it to be a fact that the Sun went round the 
earth. They were just as dogmatic about it as you 
and Ingersoll are about fallacies which you and he 
advance as facts. He said water always runs down 
hill, and you said Christians believe in three Gods. 
He made deductions from his fact and you made de- 
ductions from yours. Yet neither of these “facts” is 
legal tender. 

As a matter of fact men dispute about the genu- 
ineness of facts. I hold it to be a fact, that the Bible 
is inspired; you hold that it is not a fact. What is 
Ingersoll’s little maxim worth here? Like most of 
his maxims it is of no value whatever. I conclude 
then that a fact is not legal tender in an argument to 
him who denies it to be a fact or who for valid rea- 
sons rejects the interpretation of it. Ingersoll is very 
fond of perpetrating taking little maxims which when 
analyzed have neither sense nor reason in them; and 
his disciple, with a delusive conviction that he un- 
derstands the inner sense of his master, jumps on the 
stand, like a too willing witness, to testify to their 
validity. 

Lacy. In the well understood sense in which 
Mr. Ingersoll used the word, (legal tender) it (a coun- 
terfeit) is not a fact, but a lie. 

Lambert. J assume to know as much about the 
sense of a simple proposition as Mr. Lacy does. He 
has no patent right to interpret Ingersoll. The 
phrase used by Ingersoll was in its very nature mis- 
leading, and therefore had no “well understood” 
sense. A few moments ago friend Lacy told us that 
a counterfeit zs legal tender. He now tells it is zot a 
fact, buta lie. Now how a thing that is ota fact, 
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but a lie, can be legal tender surpasses our faculties of 
comprehension. But we are not done with Lacian 
logic. According to him a counterfeit is zo? a fact. 
Then in the name of common sense what is it? 
Well, says Lacy, it is alie. Yes, but even a lie must 
be a fact as a lie and therefore a fact. 

Lacy. The same sophistical spirit pervades chap- 
ter VI. 

Lambert. And 1 fear it will have to pervade 
chapter VII. 

Lacy. Not content with animadverting the state- 
ment that “assertions and miracles are spurious coin” 
the good priest inserts the word “all” before “asser- 
peeions.”” 

Lambert. The good priest had a perfect right to 
insert “all” before “assertions.” It is a principle of 
logic that when the subject of a proposition is left 
unlimited by quantitative restrictions it is to be taken 
in its universal sense. Ingersoll’s utter disregard of 
this principle is the cause of many of his blunders. 
When I say “men are mortal” it is the exact equiva- 
lent to “a// men are mortal.” In both cases the 
proposition is universal, that is to say, “men,” the 
subject of the proposition, is taken in its full exten- 
sion, meaning a@//men. When Ingersoll said, “asser- 
tions and miracles are spurious coin” he made a 
universal, unlimited proposition. And the sign of a 
universal affirmative proposition is a// just as some is 
the sign of a particular proposition. I used the word 
“all” to call the reader’s attention to the fact that 
Ingersoll’s proposition was a universal, unlimited one, 
because in that fact consists its fallacy.. Had he said 
some assertions and some so-called miracles are spuri- 
ous coin, I would have agreed with him. 
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Lacy. Where the Father’s self-appointed task to 
construe and not to misconstrue, he as the commenta- 
tor of Ingersoll, would have inserted mere in place of 
“all.” In other words, mere assertion is not proof. 

Lambert. The Father acted on the assumption 
that Ingersoll knew or ought to know how to say in 
English what he meant, and he did him the honor of 
supposing that he meant what he said. It was the 
Father’s business to deal with what Ingersoll said. 
He leaves the construing to the disciple who admits 
by his glossary that his master could not or did not 
say what he meant. It is now in order for some. one 
to construe the disciple and tell us the difference be- 
tween an assertion and a mere assertion. 

Ingersoll. Reason is the result of all experience. 

Lacy. This is incorrect, 

Lambert. Of course it is. Ingersoll probably 
wanted to say: “Knowledge is the result of experi- 
ence? 

Lacy—but it is quite as true as the Father’s 
dictum that “the mind and reason are identical.” 
Imagination is as much an attribute of mind as 
reason, yet imagination is not synonymous with 
reason. 

Lambert. Here you confound the act of reason- 
ing with that exdity called reason which produces the 
act. That active, cognitive, intelligent entity which is 
conscious of its own existence and which thinks, rea- 
sons, reflects, imagines, wills, loves, hates, rejoices or 
is sad, in a word that principle which distinguishes 
man from the brute, is called soul, mind or reason ; 
by whichever name called it is the same active entity 
or being. When it reasons its act is called reasoning, 
when it thinks its act is called thought, when it 
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reflects its act is called reflection, when it imagines its 
act is called imagination, when it wills its act is called 
volition, etc. Its ability to do all these things is 
called its faculties. But these faculties are not dis- 
tinct from itself. They are simply its ability exercised 
in different directions and on different objects. We 
say a man walks, runs, leaps, dances, sings, talks, etc.; 
the ability to do these, we call faculties. And yet we 
know that all these acts are but different manifesta- 
tions of one and the same force and proceed from one 
and the same principle of activity. It is the same of 
the mind or reason; though it manifests itself in many 
_ different kinds of acts, yet it is always one and the 
same actor. Thought is reason thinking, imagination 
is reason imagining, reflection, reason reflecting, etc. 
Imagination is no more an attribute of mind or reason 
than walking is an attribute of man. The attribute or 
faculty is the adcty which man has to walk, and the 
faculty of imagination is the ability of reason or mind 
to imagine. In all you say on this subject you con- 
found reason with reasoning, the actor with the act, 
cause with effect. 

Lacy. Does not the soul act in its love and 
affectional longings ? 

Lambert. These acts of love and longing, of 
reasoning and willing are all acts of one and the same 
agent, and that agent, in man, is called soul, reason or 
mind. 

Lacy. Here we gladly leave the field of meta- 
physics 

Lambert. This is not surprising considering the 
display you have made in it. 

Lacy —and turn to that book with which a priest 
of the infallible church is supposed to be conversant. 
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This brings us to the real subject and substance of 
the controversy as raised by Mr. Ingersoll, “Is ad of 
the Bible inspired ?” 

Lambert. Here you mistake the issue. Inger- 
soll in the North American Review, undertook to 
prove that the Bible was not inspired. And I, in the 
Notes in reply to him undertook to show that he did 
not succeed in his undertaking. The question raised 
by me—and remember it is to me you are replying— 
was whether Ingersoll had proved that the Bible was 
not inspired, or whether his arguments against its 
inspiration were valid. My purpose was to show 
that he had proved nothing but his own ignorance, - 
bad faith, and controversial dishonesty. In conclud- 
ing the Notes I invited some little whiffet of his shal- 
low school to rehabilitate him. This invitation you 
accepted. These facts will enable the reader to un- 
derstand the present state of the question. Your deft 
attempt to shift our relative positions is worthy of 
that child-like and bland celestial immortalized by the 
pen of Bret Harte. _ The question then between you 
and me is not whether a// of the Bible is inspired, but 
whether Ingersoll is inspired by a spirit of wisdom, 
honesty and “honor bright,” whether his information 
is of the kind to make him a competent critic of the 
Bible, and lastly whether he has manifested those 
qualities which an honest seeker after truth expects to 
find in one who pretends to teach it. This is the 
question between you and me. 

I will now follow you in your comments on the 
Bible, and I propose to show that your arguments are 
no better than Ingersoll’s, and that whether the Bible 
is or is not inspired, neither you nor he has proved it 
is not. 
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Ingersoll. In passing it may be well enough to 
say that the commandment “Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image or any likeness of any- 
thing that is in the heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the waters under the 
earth,” was the absolute death of art; and that not 
until after the destruction of Jerusalem was there a 
Hebrew painter or sculptor. 

Lacy. Here it is alleged that the above com- 
mand was a prohibition of two arts—painting and 
sculpture. 

Lambert. Here you are wrong.  Ingersoll’s 
statement is plain, and admits of no two meanings. 
He says the first commandment was the absolute 
death of art, not of two arts, but of art. You, on re- 
flection, saw that this unqualified proposition could 
not be maintained, and you forthwith set to work to 
“construe” it and limit it to two arts—painting and 
sculpture, so that it might appear defensible. This 
will not do. It would have been wiser to have 
frankly admitted that he was wrong and have done 
with it. But even limiting Ingersoll’s statement to 
painting and sculpture, you fail to maintain his posi- 
tion, for you say: 

Lacy. 1 do not think it (the commandment) was 
so intended (to forbid art,) however the Jews may 
have interpreted it. 

Lambert. Here you yield the point that the 
command was not “the absolute death of art,” for if it 
does not forbid art, as you admit it does not, the de. 
struction of art cannot be attributed to it. If the 
Jews misinterpreted the command the result must be 
attributed to their misinterpretation of it and not te 
the command. But as a matter of fact the Jews did 
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not misinterpret it; they understood it as forbidding 
the making of images as objects of adoration and 
worship. This is evident from the fact that after the 
command was given they made images and likenesses 
for the adornment of the Temple—that very Temple 
in which they were to worship that God who gave 
the command. _ It follows from your own concessions 
thus far that Ingersoll’s statement is not true. If this 
is the way you reply to me, I am satished. 

Lacy. 1t would seem that a fair criticism would 
construe the words as limiting the making of works 
of art in so far only as they were intended for devo- 
tional purposes. 

Lambert. "ere you are right, and it follows that 
Ingersoll’s criticism of the command was not a fair 
one. Why then stoop to hide this unfairness by 
running off on irrelevant issues? Why not frankly 
admit he was wrong and pass on to other points? 
Why continue to hem and haw about it after you 
have admitted all I claimed ? 

Lacy. How Hebrew fastidiousness may have 
construed the prohibition I am not able to say. 

Lambert. And yet their construction of it is evi- 
dent from the texts which I quoted inthe Votes. But 
aside from this, the question between Ingersoll and me 
had reference to the command itself and not to the 
Hebrew construction or interpretation of it. He said 
nothing about Hebrew construction. That was a bit 
of fine sophistry for which you deserve undisputed 
credit. 

Lacy. But the Father has done little to disprove 
the charge that the arts referred to were dead as to the 
Hebrew race until after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
by showing that God gave specific instructions for the 
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creation of works of art for the adornment of His own 
Temple. 

Lambert. One who talks so learnedly of meta- 
physics and logic ought to be able to keep his eye fixed 
steadily on the point in debate until it is disposed of. 
The question between Ingersoll and me was not 
whether art was dead as to the Hebrew race, but 
whether if dead its death was caused by the command- 
ment. The specific instructions given by God for the 
making of works of art were quoted to show that the 
first commandment did not forbid the making of works 
of art as such; for the command of God could not for- 
bid making works of art when that same God who 
gave the command commanded them to be made. 

Notes. Who made the golden calf? 

Lacy. How the calf would stand as a work of 
art if made to-day no one can tell 

Lambert. Nor is it at all necessary. 

Lacy —but is it probable that as slaves of Egypt, 
or as dwellers in the wilderness, the Hebrews had 
time or opportunity to study art? 

Lambert. It is most probable they had not. You 
suggest here two good reasons why the Hebrews 
should not be artists. But why did not these good 
and sufficient reasons occur to Ingersoll? Why did 
he overlook them and attribute the death of art to 
the command of God? 

Lacy. So far we must excuse them (the Hebrews) 
for a lack of knowledge which they could not obtain. 

Lambert. This is very considerate and proper, 
but was it fair in Ingersoll to attribute to the com- 
mandment a want of knowledge which circumstances 
made it impossible for the Hebrews to obtain? Was 
he ignorant of these circumstances—the Egyptian 
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slavery and the wanderings in the wilderness—or did 
he deliberately hide them from view that his attack on 
the commandment might appear stronger? If the 
first he is too ignorant to criticise the Bible, if the 
latter he is too dishonest. 

Lacy. If God by miracle endowed special sculp- 
tors with artistic skill, for his own purpose, such 
endowment goes not to the credit of the Jews as an 
art cultivating people. 

Lambert. Either God worked a miracle in the 
case or He did not. If He did, then you must admit 
the existence of miracles, and that the God of the 
Hebrews worked them. This upsets all Ingersoll’s 
objections to miracles. If God did not work a miracle 
in the case of the Hebrew sculptors then their art must 
be accredited to the Jews. You may take either horn 
of this dilemma. Consult your own comfort. This 
reminds me of a question you ask a few lines above: 

Lacy. What matters it then to the argument that 
exceptions only are given (of works of art) qualified 
by their own nature, and made conspicuous by divine 
command? 

Lambert. Yt matters considerable, as you shall 
see. God revealed to the builders the manner of 
building and ornamenting the Temple or He did not. 
If He revealed it, then divine revelation is a fact. This 
oversets Ingersoll and does away with all objections 
against the existence of revelation. If He did not 
reveal the art to the builders, then the builders must 
receive the credit for building and adorning the Tem- 
ple; which goes to prove that art was not dead among 
the Jews, and that Ingersoll’s statement to that effect 
is false. Here again you may take a horn—either 
horn—of this dilemma. You are thus driven by your 
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own peculiar line of argument to admit miracles and 
divine revelation, or to admit that art was not dead 
among the Jews. 


Mr. Lacy next treats us to an essay on art, in 
which he shows that there were great artists, poets, his- 
torians, etc., who were not Jews or Christians; but as 
no one ever denied the fact his effort if this direction 
was an unnecessary expenditure of brain power—an 
article to be economized with care. We admire the 
great men of pagan antiquity, but we have some ad- 
miration left for the masters in Israel and in the New 
Dispensation. After citing some of the great masters 
of painting and sculpture who were Christians Mr. 
Lacy admits that their efforts were inspired and their 
aims directed by religion. 


Ingersoll. We (God) authorized the murder of 
millions. 

Notes. He never authorized or ordered the mur- 
der of anyone from Abel to Garfield. God is the author 
and giver of life, and those he places on this earth He 
can remove at His will. No man has a right to live 
one instant longer than his Creator wills him to remain, 
be he born or unborn, innocent or guilty. As creatures 
of God we are absolutely His and can have no right 
whatever as against Him. 


Lacy. The proposition embraced in the Father’s 
~ comment raises two questions: Ist, Has God a “right” 
to do whatever He arbitrarily might will with His 
creature man, moulded in his image, whom He made 
a little lower than the angels, and thought worthy of 
a crown of glory and honor. Has He the right, for 
instance, to inflict wanton punishment without any 
moral aim whatever ? 
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Lambert. Yes. He has the right to do what- 
soever He wills with His creature man, first, because 
being infinitely perfect He wills rightly and justly, and 
secondly, because man is His creature. To suppose 
God to will unjustly or punish wantonly is to suppose 
Him to be imperfect, but you cannot suppose this 
since you have admitted Him to be perfect. God being 
infinitely perfect and just His will is infinitely perfect 
and just; and an infinitely perfect and just will has a 
right to will what it wills to will. This does not need 
demonstration, it follows from the admittéd existence 
of a perfect Being. Whatever this perfect Being wills 
or does must be wise, just and good, however contrary 
to our ideas of goodness and justness it may appear. 
His perfection of will and knowledge being granted we 
have no longer the right to judge Him. Weare bound 
to suppose that back of His will and action there are 
valid reasons, although we, being finite in knowledge, 
may not see them. When we presume to judge Him 
we must necessarily put our finite knowledge of princi- 
ples and facts against His infinite knowledge. The 
man who presumes to do this sins against his own 
reason and against that infinite Being who gave him 
his reason. 

God being infinitely perfect has a right to will 
what He wills to will, and against this right there can 
be no right; against His perfect will there is nothing 
but moral evil—sin. All moral evil, all sin is nothing 
but a dissonance, a revolt of finite wills against this 
infinitely perfect will. Man can have no rights that 
antagonize the perfect Being for that which antagonizes 
the perfect Being must, from the fact of antagonism, 
be wrong; and man as a rational being has no right 
to do wrong or be wrong. 
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When you speak of “arbitrary will” you introduce 
an idea that is incompatible with the idea of the infi- 
nitely perfect Being. “Arbitrary willing” supposes 
unreasonable, captious, impulsive willing, where pas- 
sion sways and right reason is quiescent. To assert 
this of the perfect Being is to assert imperfection of 
Him. This you cannot do after having admitted that 
He is perfect. Ingersoll is more logical than you. 
He saw that to admit an infinitely perfect Being he 
must admit the necessary consequences, and to get rid 
of these consequences he denied His existence. He 
has enough of the logical instinct to see the connection 
between admissions and their consequences—a point 
you seem to be utterly oblivious of, for you are con- 
tinually making admissions and at the same time 
arguing against the results that flow from them. 

Lacy. Was He (God) the right to inflict wanton 
suffering without any moral aim whatever ? 

Lambert. This is an absurd question. It is as if 
you should ask, Has the perfect Being the right to do 
wrong? Has the perfect Being the right to be im- 
perfect? A question that supposes imperfection in the 
perfect Being involves a contradiction and requires no 
answer. God, being perfect, has a right to do as He 
wills. 

Lacy. (2) Had He, according to some mysterious 
rule of justice, the right to do so (act arbitrarily and 
punish wantonly,) would He, as the merciful ruler of 
the universe, exercise that right ? 

Lambert. Inasmuch as the perfect Being cannot 
be imperfect, He does not act arbitrarily or punish 
wantonly. It is not a question of mercy, but of divine 
nature. What God would do in a given case cannot 
be known to man, because man from the fact that he 
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is finite in knowledge cannot know all the “ins and 
outs” of that given case. If he could know a// about 
the case he might, knowing the perfections of God, 
know what God would do in that given case. But 
man, being ignorant of the essential elements of the 
problem, is as foolish in untertaking to solve it as 
would be the mathematician who should undertake to 
solve a problem without knowing its conditions. The 
radical error of you infidels is that, in your abnormal 
self-conceit, you imagine you are in full possession of 
all the conditions. 


Lacy. God, we are told, is “infinite” in every holy 
attribute; and that holiness embraces justice, mercy 
and truth. It may be assumed illogically, however, 
that justice in human language does not mean justice 
in the divine vernacular—that God’s code of morals, 
so to speak, differs from man’s code. 


Lambert. God’s code of morals, so to speak, is 
different from man’s code. God’s code is not some- 
thing outside of and independent of Himself—it is 
Himself; whereas man’s code is something outside of 
and independent of himself—it is the nature and will 
of his creator. While the the code then is intrinsically 
the same, it is as different relative to God and man as 
the creator is different from the creature. Again, jus- 
tice is essential to the perfect Being for we cannot 
conceive Him without it, whereas it is not essential to 
man for we can conceive him without it. This is an 
essential difference. God is essentially just; man 1s 
contingenlly so. 

Lacy. Yet, if God has spoken to us at all, He 
has employed human speech as the medium of com- 
munication. 
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Lambert. Here you have uttered a profound 
truth. If the infinite intellect wishes to impart some- 
thing to a finite intellect it must use a finite symbolism. 
When two intellects come in contact the basis of com- 
munication must be the capacity of the weaker; what 
the stronger knows over and above the capacity of the 
weaker is to the weaker “unthinkable,” to use a fond 
expression of modern agnosticism. The infinite Being 
must therefore, when in communication with finite 
beings, use a medium suited to their capacity. 

Lacy. If (we are) made to His (God’s) “mental 
and moral likeness,” we conceive and practice, under 
analogous conditions, the same kind of justice and 
mercy as he, only to a more limited extent. 

Lambert. Granting your hypothetic premises I 
deny the conclusion. We neither conceive nor practice 
the same kind of justice and mercy that God does, 
because God and man are not and cannot be conceived 
to be “under analogous conditions.” God’s acts can 
have but two possible relations. They relate to Him- 
self or to his creatures. Man cannot act in relation to 
himself and his creatures. He cannot act in relation 
to himself for being a creature his acts must have rela- 
tion to his creator. He cannot act in relation to his 
creatures for the reason that he is not a creator and 
therefore has no creatures. Therefore there is no 
analogy between God’s and man’s acts. Again, man 
cannot act without relation to his creator and his fel- 
low creatures, and God cannot act in such relation for 
he has no creator, no fellow creatures. Therefore 
again there is no analogy. Again, God is infinite and 
man finite and between the finite and infinite there are 
no “analogous conditions.’ Man is said to be just 
when he deals justly with his fellow creatures, but God 
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cannot be just in that way, because he has no fellow- 
creatures. He has only creatures who depend abso- 
lutely on him for their being, and this being the case 
he can deal with them as he wills and in doing so is 
responsible to himself alone. 

Lacy. Justice and mercy, then, with God and 
man are qualitatively alike though quantitatively un- 
equal. 

Lambert. The quality of God’s justice is infinite, 
the quality of man’s justice is finite; the former essen- 
tial the latter contingent. Then God’s and man’s jus- 
tice are not qualitatively alike. God’s justice has 
reference to his creatures, man’s justice has reference 
to his fellow-creatures, therefore again the quality is 
not the same. Be justice qualitative or quantitative 
there can be no comparison between that of the in- 
finite Being and that of the finite being, because 
between the finite and infinite there can be no com- 
parison. 


CHAPTEREXVL 


acy. Fear of the superior power of God, anda 
gross conception of a liability on his part to use it to 
our disadvantage, may torture from us an admission 
that divine and human justice are not alike in kind. 


Lambert. All this proves that you have not the 
most remote conception of the Christian idea of God. 
The Christian’s idea is that God is the Perfect Being, 
and this excludes the idea that he could use power to 
our disadvantage, unless we deserve punishment. 
Divine and human justice are not alike in kind; this 
admission is tortured from us by common sense, not 
by the fear of God. 


Lacy. But we can apprehend neither justice nor 
mercy which is not humanly conceived and realized ; 
any other kind is unthinkable. 

Lambert. The difficulty is not in conceiving 
divine justice but in understanding its application. 
Our ignorance of all the conditions, circumstances 
and divine purposes disables us from judging the acts 
of God in any given case. But knowing that he is 
the perfect Being we must conclude @ priort that his 
every act is just, without reference to how it may ap- 
pear to us whose minds are rendered impotent by 
ignorance. To know what justice is and to discern 
the justice of a particular act are different things. 
Man is capable of the former but not of the latter in 
all cases, for the latter depends on conditions of which 
he is ignorant, 
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Lacy. The Scripture, when speaking of duty, 
addresses man as man and appeals to his sense of 
sight and wrong. 

Lambert. The Scripture in addressing man must 
address him as man. To address him otherwise 
would not be to address him at all. His sense of 
right and wrong is 2 divine revelation and therefore ¢ 
good thing to appeal to. 

Lacy. Well may it (the Scripture); for we have 
no other means by which to judge of the morality of 
human actions, nor of the attributes of God. 

Lambert. J have italicised the above words as 
they make an important concession. If, aside from 
the Scripture, there are no other means to enable us 
to judge of the morality of human acts and of the at- 
tributes of God, why do you reject the Scripture, 
which by your own admission, is the only means of 
knowing and judging of morality and the divine attri- 
butes? You have told us elsewhere that the Bible is 
crammed full of errors, immoralities and iniquities, 
and you now tell us it is the only rule of morals, the 
only means of acquiring a knowledge of the attributes 
of God! It was written, you tell us, by men who 
lived in dark and superstitious ages, and almost in the 
same breath you confess that there are no other 
means than the Scripture of judging of the morality 
of human acts! 

Lacy. Has he (God) the right to violate those 
attributes which are in consonance with the moral 
sense he has implanted in us? If so, he has the right 
to do wrong. 

Lambert. The infinitely wise and perfect Being 
has the right to act according to his wisdom and 
nature, and he has the right that imperfect creatures, 
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confessedly finite in knowledge and judgment, should 
not presume to judge him. Whatever He wills and 
does must be right. We cannot suppose the contrary 
without implying that he is imperfect, and to imply 
this is to deny his existence. To ask, Has the perfect 
Being the right to do wrong? is the same as asking, 
Can he be perfect and imperfect at the same time, or, 
Has a triangle the right to have four angles? 

As God is infinitely perfect he cannot violate his 
own attributes. This would argue imperfection in 
him. We cannot entertain a supposition that implies 
imperfection in God after having admitted him to be 
perfect. But, you ask, can God act contrary to that 
moral sense which he has implanted in man? That 
depends on whether that moral sense has been dwarfed, 
warped, stunted or contorted out of its original normal 
condition. Polygamy is contrary to owr moral sense 
but not contrary to the moral sense of the Mormon 
or Turk. So you will observe that our moral sense 
depends much on education. God implanted in us 
the germ of the moral sense just as he implanted in us 
the germ of intelligence, and both need to be devel- 
oped by education. It does not follow that anact is 
really wrong in itself because it appears wrong to the 
ill constructed moral sense of the individual. We 
must distinguish between the zdea of right and wrong 
and that judgment by which the idea is applied to a 
given act. Man has the idea of right and wrong 
more or less developed according to circumstances, 
but this idea alone is not sufficient to form a practical 
judgment of any given act. To form this judgment, 
that is, to apply the idea as the measure of the good- 
ness or badness of any given act, we must be in full 
and absolute possession of all the circumstances, con- 
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ditions and reasons of the act. That is, we must have 
full knowledge, for the correctness of our judgment 
depends on the correctness and extent of our knowl- 
edge. Now man’s knowledge is confessedly finite and 
imperfect, while God’s knowledge is infinitely perfect. 
This being the case man acts irrationally when he as- 
sumes with his finite and imperfect knowledge to 
judge of the morality of any act of that Being who is 
infinitely perfect in knowledge, and justice and truth. 
Wisdom dictates that when there is a clash between 
an act of God and man’s idea of right, man must im- 
mediately conclude that he is not in full possession of 
all the facts, reasons and motives in the case; he must 
furbish his moral sense, and not assume to know as 
much or more than the perfect Being knows. To 
limit God’s right in any given case or hypothesis is to 
assume that you know more than he knows, both as 
to the principles of right and the facts of the case—to 
place finite knowledge and intellect against infinite 
knowledge and intellect. Therefore, when there is a 
real or apparent dissonance between an act of God 
and the judgment of man, man, if he have the use 
of reason, must infer that his judgment is wrong. 
This is a logical and necessary conclusion from the 
admission of a perfect Being. 

Lacy. Can we believe that he (God) has a right 
to create a sentient being, simply to damn him, and 
that for his own glory ? 

Lambert. Considering that he is the perfect Be- 
ing, infinitely good, just and holy, we cannot under- 
stand how he could create a being simply to make 
him suffer. It appears to us it would be against his 
goodness and holiness and we cannot suppose him to 
act against his own essential attributes. But if he 
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cannot thus create a being, it is because of his own 
attributes and not because of any right inherent in the 
created sentient being. We are not called on to be- 
lieve that God creates any being to damn it. Christian 
theology teaches that damnation is the result of man’s 
free acts and not of divine predetermination. 

Lacy. Why do we call God just? because he is 
powerful ? 

Lambert. No, but because he is the perfect Be- 
ing of whom justice is a necessary attribute. 

Lacy. Why do you adjudge him merciful? Is 
it for no better reason than that fear constrains you? 

Lambert. For the same reason that we call Him 
just. See above. It is silly to talk of fear—the 
veriest trifling. : 

Lacy. If God be God, he is no Nero, no Herod, 
no Gessler, but a Father lifting up his children to 
himself. 

Lambert. This is true, and therefore you and 
Ingersoll slander him when you make him out a tyrant. 

Lacy. Parent of all, they are most like him who 
dare to speak the truth. 

Lambert. This is also true, but the inference that _ 
Christians through fear dare not speak the truth is in 
the true Ingersollian style. 

Lacy. We are told that we may not pre-judge 
the justice of God. ' 

Lambert. Yes, and you were also told the reason. 

Lacy. We believe that he is good, but you 
slander him by imputing to him acts he never did, and 
words by him never spoken. 

Lambert. Here you beg the question in debate, 
namely, whether God said and did what the Scriptures 
represent him as having said and done. 
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Lacy. We believe that certain pictures of him 
contained in the Bible are but the conceptions of men 
who lived in the dark and superstitious ages. © 

Lambert. And we believe you mistake. Your 
belief in the matter is not of the slightest consequence 
until you give good and sufficient reason for it. This 
you have not done. 

Lacy. Even admitting that God has a right to 
inflict wanton torture, as a being of perfect justice and 
infinite mercy, is it likely he would do so? 

Lambert. But we do not admit that God can 
inflict wanton torture. Wanton torture is punishment 
inflicted without reason. But God who, is the perfect 
Being, cannot act without reason, because to do so 
would be an imperfection. Therefore your question 
is absurd. ~ 

Lacy. If man have no rights whatever as against 
him (God) he would have a right to thus afflict man 
if he chose. 

Lambert. This does not follow. God cannot 
afflict man unjustly, but this arises from his infinite 
justice and not from any rights on man’s part as 
against God. A moment's reflecticn ought to show 
you that man has no rights as against his creator. 
Man, a creature, possesses and can possess nothing 
but what he receives from his creator. This is self- 
evident, for the source of his being is the source of all 
he has. Therefore whatever rights he has he received 
from God. Now God is the perfect Being and there- 
fore cannot give to his creatures any right as against 
himself, Man’s security against unjust punishment 
rests not on any right he has, but on the nature of the 
perfect Being. 

Lacy. Natural law holds sway over the universe. 
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Lambert. True, but this natural law is nothing 
more than the impress of the creator’s will on matter. 

Lacy. If we break that law, even by accident, we 
suffer the penalty. 

Lambert. It would be interesting to know how 
man can break the natural law. We can understand 
how man can break the moral law, but how he can 
break the physical law, of which you speak, is a 
conundrum which we must give up. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Lacy. We know how impartial justice is, and 
how sweet to our holiest contemplation is that mercy 
which endureth for ever. ; 

Lambert. You infidel gentry are fond of personi- 
fying abstractions. Justice, unless it is an attribute of 
some being, is an abstraction, like whiteness without 
something that is white. Abstracted from moral 
agents justice is nothing real. To exist it must inhere 
in some real being as a quality in its subject. Ab- 
solute, infinite and perfect justice exists only as an 
essential mode of the absolute, infinite and perfect Be- 
ing, and without this Being it cannot exist or be con- 
ceived to exist. To talk of justice as something 
beyond and independent of the perfect Being, as some- 
thing to which he is amenable as an inferior to a 
superior, is to ignore its nature. The perfect Being 
is the centre, source and origin of all perfection in the 
moral as well as in the physical universe. As justice 
has no existence aside from the just Being, so that 
mercy which endureth forever has no existence aside 
from the merciful Being who endures forever. 

Both justice and mercy, to be operative, require 
a being of infinite knowledge to apply them. Man, 
not having infinite knowledge, cannot apply them or 
know when they are applied. Take a case to illus- 
trate. Two men being equally guilty under like cir- 
cumstances and conditions, and being equally non- 
repentant of their guilt, will be equally punished by 
divine justice ; and two men being equally good under 
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like circumstances and conditions, will be equally re- 
warded. This is clear, but the case being merely 
hypothetical has no practical value to assisting us in 
judging of justice and mercy in any particular case, 
because we cannot know when two men are equally 
guilty, or when the circumstances and conditions are 
exactly alike. Now it is evident that to form a practi- 
cal judgment in the case we must know that they are 
equally guilty and that the circumstances and con- 
ditions are alike. But man with his limited knowl- 
edge cannot know all these things. Hence he cannot 
know in any given case whether justice or mercy has 
been applied or not. And hence again, in no given 
case can man accuse the perfect Being of injustice, for 
the perfect Being alone knows when the guilt is equal 
and the circumstances and conditions alike. This is 
why the finite mind cannot be the judge of divine 
acts—why the mere attempt is a self stultification. To 
subordinate the infinite intelligence to the finite is to 
destroy it, and to subject God’s judgments and acts to 
the human judgment is to deny God’s existence, | 
lay stress on these incontrovertible principles because 
it is by their application that most of the difficulties 
raised by Mr. Lacy are to be solved. 

Lacy. We meet a book of which ’tis said, God— 
a name implying all the beauty of holiness—is the 
author, and we ask, do the facts stated and the lessons 
taught in that book comport with the character as- 
cribed to its reputed author? Say not we have no 
right to judge him; we agree as to his supreme ex- 
cellence ; it is the Book which is on trial. 

Lambert. Have you forgotten that Ingersoll 
claimed the right to judge even God, and you, some 
pages back in your book, do the same thing. You 
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appear now to give up this position and make ete 
Book” the object of your censure. 

Lacy. It is the Book which is on trial. 

Lambert. The question according to your own 
statement of it is whether the Book is or is not in- 
spired. The question then is not as to the Book or its 
contents, but as to its zzspiration. If it is inspired by 
God its precepts and commands must be just and 
right, however they may appear to us. It will not do 
to say the Book commanded unjust things to be done 
and therefore it is not inspired. ‘This is to beg the 
question, for if it be inspired those things which you 
imagine to be unjust are not and cannot be unjust. 
To say anything in the Bible is unjust is to deny its 
inspiration. But its inspiration is the very point in 
debate. You will then observe that the inspiration of 
the Book is the first point to be determined, for you 
cannot determine the nature of its precepts and com- 
mands until its inspiration is settled. If inspired its 
contents are just and right and beyond human criti- 
cism. But, you will ask, are we not to determine its 
inspiration by its contents? I answer,no. ~The claim 
that the Bible is inspired is not based on its contents 
but on facts, circumstances and evidence outside of 
and independent of the nature of the contents. Now 
inasmuch as the claim of inspiration is not based on 
the contents, that claim must be overthrown without 
reference to the contents. When the claim is over- 
thrown the contents can be considered on their merits, 
but as long as the claim is not disproved the contents 
must be assumed to be in everyway correct, just and 
proper. Ifthe Christian theologian adduced the con- 
tents of the Bible as evidence of its inspiration, they 
would then be legitimate subjects of discussion, but he 
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is not so illogical, for he knows that even if the infidel 
were to admit that the contents of the Bible were true, 
just and holy, it would be no proof of inspiration, for 
a book may be true, just and holy without being in- 
spired, and it may appear to you unjust and untrue 
and yet be just, true and inspired. There-are many 
passages in the Bible that claim inspiration, but every 
logician knows that these claims, inasmuch as they 
are made by the Book itself, have no validity or force 
until the inspiration is otherwise established, for if it 
be not inspired its. claims are not inspired and are 
therefore of no weight. A book cannot testify in its 
own behalf. If it could we would have to admit the 
inspiration of the Koran and the Book of Mormon, 
for both claim inspiration. The inspiration of a book 
must then be proved or disproved by evidence outside* 
of it. The inspiration of the Bible is proved by its 
history, by miracles and by the fulfillment of its 
prophesies. 

Lacy. Can we believe, without mental and moral 
obliquity of vision, without renouncing every natural 
conception of right and wrong, that the good God in- 
spired men to write that which shocks reason and 
moral sensibility to such an extent that we must call 
for the veil of wzystery to obscure its deformity ? 

Lambert. This is a queer question to be asked 
by one who has declared that the Bible is the only 
means by which to judge of the morality of human 
actions, and of the attributes of God. Sce Lacy’s 
Reply, page 60, The Bible is a book in which are 
doctrines, morals, prophesy and history. Its doc- 
trines and morals are true and pure, its prophesies 
have been verified by accomplished facts, its history 
states with impartial fidelity the crimes of both Jew 
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and gentile. Many of the facts are discreditable to 
Jew and gentile and even to our common humanity, 
and shock our reason and moral sense. But if God 
inspired men to write history he must have inspired 
them to write it truthfully. Would you have him in- 
spire them to write false history to prevent a shock to 
your delicate sensibility? Do you pretend that God 
sanctioned these crimes because he inspired men to 
record them in justification of his own action and as a 
warning and lesson to mankind? If you say the 
doctrines and moral teachings of the Bible shock 
reason and normal moral sensibility I take issue with 
you, and hope that the mere fact of differing from you 
is no evidence of moral obliquity of vision on my part. 
If mere assertion were proof you and Ingersoll would 
certainly have the best of it. 

Lacy. Would we not rather believe that men— 
good men, considering the times in which they lived 
—wrote their conceptions of God, and, by their tra- 
ditions, defiled the pure current of history ? 

Lambert. It is not a question of what we would 
rather believe, but what facts and evidence require us 
to believe. Those good men you speak of were as 
competent to record the facts of their times as you or 
our historians are to write of the facts of our times. 
And as to their conceptions of God, modern develop- 
ment has not enabled us to improve on them. As to 
their traditions, why should they be less reliable than 
our traditions? Those good men were as intelligent 
and competent to deal with the facts and traditions of 
their times as we are to deal with the facts and tra 
ditions of our times. It is cheap charity to grant them 
goodness at the expense of their intelligence; to say 
they were fools, but good fools. To say that they 
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defiled the pure current of history is to say that you 
know more about the history of their times than they 
did. Of course you do, but it is not modest to Say it. 

Notes. He who has the absolute right to take 
life cannot be guilty of murder in taking it; for murder 
is an umust killing, and there is no unjust killing in 
the taking of life by him who has the absolute right 
to take it. There is no escape from this reasoning 
except by denying the absolute right, and you cannot 
deny this but by denying God’s existence; for on the 
hypothesis that he exists, he is creator, and being 
creator, the absolute right of dominion over his 
creatures necessarily follows, * * * to deny this right 
is to deny God’s existence. 

Lacy. If by absolute dominion be meant to gov- 
ern without regard to the principles of justice, written 
by God’s own finger on the human heart, we fail to 
see: it: 

Lambert. Inasmuch as absolute dominion does 
not mean to govern without regard to the principles 
of justice, your 7 is of no consequence. No one 
thinks of asserting that the perfect Being can govern 
without reference to his own essential attributes, of 
which justice is one. When I assert the absolute 
dominion of God, I simply assert that he is account- 
able to no one but himself, and that whatever he does, 
merely decause he does it, is beyond human criticism. 
God himself is the principle and the ovly principle of 
justice, and of being, and of life, and of intelligence, 
and of whatever we are, and of whatever anything is, 
or that is at all. He is the Reason of existences and 
of all their essential appurtenances. Without a revel- 
ation of some kind from the perfect Being, man is 
utterly incapable of making or imagining a rule of 
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right or wrong. Therefore if he seek a rule at all he 
must seek it in the zz// and nature of the perfect 
Being. 

Lacy. The right of dominion is not the tyrant’s 
right. 

Lambert. Of course it is not, and no sane man 
ever thought of saying it is. 

Lacy. Suppose I had the power to speak into 
sentient life the sands of the sea and to endue them 
with mental, moral and physical being, would I be 
justified, because the creator of such, in inflicting suf- 
fering upon them from mere caprice or for my own 
pleasure P 

Lambert. From mere caprice or for your own 
pleasure,no. But who claims that God punishes from 
mere caprice or for his own pleasure? Certainly not 
the Christian. By what right do you assume that 
God permits suffering or inflicts punishment through 
caprice or for pleasure? To assert, as I do, that God 
has absolute dominion is not to assert that he can act 
through caprice or that pain as such can please him. 
God, because he is infinitely perfect, always acts for a 
reason—a sufficient and adequate reason, and there- 
fore never through caprice. That God cannot punish 
unjustly or through caprice arises from the fact that 
such action is contrary to his nature and attributes 
and not because the creature has any rights as against 
God. You may say that according to Scripture God 
has punished through caprice and for his own pleas- 
ure. But this I deny, and my denial is as good as 
your assertion. 

If I were to grant all you say on this point it 
would not meet my argument, which from beginning 
to end does not imply the right to act from caprice. 
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You seem to imagine that power and authority simply 
because they are power and authority must necessarily 
be capricious, tyrannical and unjust. Against such a 
postulate I cannot stop to argue. 

Lacy. “God has a right to take life.” Granted. 

Lambert. This admission covers the whole 
ground—concedes all I have claimed. He who has 
a right to take life does not commit murder in taking 
it. Therefore Ingersoll spoke falsely when he said 
God ordered the murder of millions. Your admission 
condemns Ingersoll as a false witness. 

Lacy. But should he or would he convert the 
world into a slaughter-house and depute his chosen 
people, as human butchers, to slay, not only men, but 
women, children, and babes unborn? 

Lambert. This is too transparent. The question 
is not what God would or should do, but what he has 
aright todo. You admit he has a right to take life. 
He being infinitely wise and just is the judge—the 
only judge of why, how and when he shall take it. 
Whether by the lightning’s flash, disease or the sword 
is of no consequence to the main issue which you 
have granted. The right to take life being admitted, 
you can no longer question the justice of God’s com- 
mands in ordering the death of men, women and 
children for reasons which because they ave his must 
be just. He is amenable to himself—nor to us. The 
guilt must have been terrible that brought such ter- 
rible retribution. 

Lacy. From the days of Abraham the lash of 
the Almighty was held zx terrorem over their backs, 
and fis will was made clearly manifest to them, and 
yet, with all, they were in a state of chronic rebellion 
against their divine ruler, 
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Lambert. The words in italics contain another 
of those illogical admissions by which Mr. Lacy up- 
sets his own position. If the will of the Almighty 
was cleary manifested to the Jews, it must have been 
by revelation and miracles as recorded in the Old 
Testament. Except by miraculous manifestations and 
revelation there is no other way conceivable by which 
the will of God could have been manifested to the 
Jews. Now as you admit that the will of God was 
clearly manifested to the Jews, you must admit_the 
only means by which it could have been so mani- 
fested; these means are miracles and revelations, 
therefore you must admit that miracles and revela- 
tions are facts. Here you antagonize Ingersoll who 
denies both and calls the former spurious coin. You 
have told us that the Bible gives us false conceptions 
of God, written by men who lived in dark and super- 
stitious ages. You now tell us that the will of God 
was clearly manifested ‘to the Jews! When will you 
learn to be consistent with yourself? 

That many of the Jews were rebellious against 
God, and some of their rulers were bad men, is true, 
just as men in all ages have been rebellious and rulers 
bad, and this accounts for the punishment inflicted on 
them. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Lacy. The killing of the heathen by the idola- 
trous Jews is justified, although the heathen nations 
were ignorant of the divine law and its penalties, be- 
cause they had been revealed to their ancestors hun- 
dreds of years before. 

Lambert. Whatever the Jewish nation may have 
been guilty of, it was most certainly not guilty of 
idolatry. The laws of Moses condemned and put to 
death those who were guilty of it; yet in the face of 
this fact you call them without exception idolaters. 
As well might you call the American people polyga- 
mists because they made laws prohibiting and punish- 
ing polygamy. That some Jews from time to time 
fell into idolatry is true, just as some Americans fall 
into polygamy, but this does not justify the sweeping 
statement that the Jews were idolaters or the Ameri- 
cans polygamists. 

You state with infallible assurance that the 
heathen nations were ignorant of the divine law. 
How do you know this? That they were not ignor- 
ant of the divine natural law is evident from the fact 
that, as you truly say, “it was written by God’s own 
finger on the tablets of the human heart.” Now this 
divine natural law, because written on the tablets of 
the human heart, must have been known to the 
heathen. It was for sinning against this law, of 
which they were not ignorant, that they were pun- 
ished, and not for disobeying the divine positive law 
as revealed to the Jews, which they did not know. 
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The cause of their punishment is made clear in the 
Book of Wisdom. “Those ancient inhabitants of the 
holy land, whom thou didst abhor, because they did 
works hateful to thee by their sorceries and wicked 
sacrifices, and those merciless murderers of their own 
children, and eaters of men’s bowels, and devourers of 
blood from the midst of thy consecration; and those 
parents sacrificing with their own hands helpless souls, 
it was thy will to destroy by the hands of our 
parents.” (See Notes, page 65.) 

Do not understand me as defending God’s action 
in removing from the face of the earth those people 
because they were guilty, for I hold that he had the 
right to remove them whether they were guilty or in- 
nocent, just as by means of his natural law he is daily 
removing us, both innocent and guilty, both infancy 
and age. Against his will there is no appeal or right 
to appeal. He owes no man to-morrow. 

The mistake you infidels make is in measuring 
God’s economy by your experience of the narrow 
span of human life from the cradle to the grave, as if 
it were the be-all and end-all, whereas it is only the 
initiatory—the mere introduction into endless exist- 
ence. The child whose first breath is its last has 
received a beginning, and is as fixed forever in the 
order of realties as he who lingers here in this migra- 
tory state for five score years to sink at last gray 
haired and trembling into his grave. To live as man 
forever we must begin to live as man here, and this 
beginning, short or long, secures an endless future. 
Of what consequence then in the long run is a longer 
or shorter sojourn here in this phase of being? The 
child that is born and dies to-day is as old as that 
which born to-day dies a hundred years hence. The 
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latter has greater experience here, the former greater 
experience beyond. What is this speck of time to 
either or to God? There is in all this infidel lachry- 
mose blubbering an occult denial of a future existence; 
a want of that serene calmness which comes from a 
conviction of endless life, an indefinable, white-lipped, 
cowardly fear, the horrible imaginings of a fever 
patient. This want of belief in the future impels 
them to make the facts of this phase of existence the 
ultimate rule of divine justice. To please them God 
must interfere with his divine plan, shut up the etern- 
ities and begin and complete everything within the 
space of man’s earthly life. It must be confessed to 
the honor of human nature that people of this kind 
are comparatively few. 

Lacy. Mr. Ingersoll is severely reprimanded 
because he avers, according to Scripture, captive 
maidens were surrendered to lustful captors. He is 
accused of being reckless in statement. The charge 
he makes is termed a baseless assertion and an appeal 
to ignorance. 

Lambert. And I repeat that his assertion is base- 
less and an appeal to or the result of ignorance. He 
said: 

Ingersoll. We (God) gave captive maidens to 
gratify the lusts of captors. 

Notes, I flatly deny the truth of your statement 
and appeal to the only record that can give us any 
information on the subject, namely, the Old Testa- 
ment. The Hebrew military laws did not abandon 
captive women to the insolence and brutality of cap- 
tors. On the contrary they made special provision 
forbidding the first familiarities of the soldier with his 
captives. If you study the 21st chapter of Deuteron- 
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omy, verses 10 to: 14, you will learn that the soldier 
was obliged to make the captive his wife, or to respect 
her person and honor. Instead of tolerating that 
licentiousness which the customs and laws of other 
nations authorized, the laws of the Hebrews kept the 
soldier in restraint. They show that the Hebrews 
were far in advance of other nations in all those regu- 
lations that mitigate the horrors of war. The pagan 
nations of that time allowed every familiarity with the 
captives, and afterwards they were sold as slaves or 
given to the lusts of slaves. This was strictly and 
specifically forbidden by the Hebrew law. And yet 
in the face of all this, you have the effrontery to 
charge the Almighty with permitting the Jews to do 
that which he forbade, and which they alone of all 
ancient nations prohibited by strict and specific laws. 
What will honest men of common sense think of a 
philosophy that has to be propped and bolstered up 
by such shameless misrepresentations of history ? 

Lacy. Why does the Father say “to” and not 
through the 14th verse. Without divining his motive 
it will be apparent that by so doing he would have 
disproved his own assertion and have justified Mr. 
Ingersoll’s statement. 

Lambert. It is clear from verses 11, 12 and 13; 
that the captor was required to marry his captive, and 
that the intercourse between them was to be that of 
husband and wife. “Zhou shalt * * * be her husband 
and she shall be thy wife.” Does this justify the state- 
ment that God gave captive maidens to gratify the 
lusts of captors? If so every woman that marries is 
given over to the lusts of her husband. But this is 
not the way men speak of women who are married. 
Verse 11th says to the Jewish soldier: “When thou 
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seest among the captives a beautiful woman, and hast 
a desire unto her, that thou wouldst have her to wife.” 
Here there is no talk of giving captive maidens to the 
lust of captors, but of how the captors should make 
them their wives. The manner of doing so is laid 
down in verses 12 and 13 as follows: “Thou shalt 
bring her home to thy house; and shalt shave her 
head and pare her nails; and she shall put the 
raiment of captivity from off her, and she shall remain 
in thy house, and bewail her father and mother a full 
month.” 

There are three things to be observed here. _ rst, 
the captor was to bring her home and by a simple 
ceremony adopt her into the family and nation and 
give her the right of a Hebrew woman. 2d, she was 
to cast aside the signs of captivity, that is, she was no 
longer to be considered in the relation of a captive. 
3rd, she was to be left free one month to mourn the 
loss of her relations, and on the expiration of the 
month the captor was to marry her. There is certain- 
ly nothing here to justify Ingersoll’s misrepresentation. 

“This,” says Philo, “is an admirable statute. On 
the one hand, instead of tolerating that licentiousness 
which custom and the laws of other nations authorized, 
it kept the soldier during thirty days, in constraint, 
and as it showed him his captive, during this interval 
in an undress, and stripped of all those ornaments 
which might add to her charms, it gave him time and 
opportunity to moderate the violence of his passion. 
On the other hand, this law was a balm to the sorrows 
of the captive.” 

But you say verse 14th disproves my statement 
and justifies Ingersoll’s. The verse is as follows: 
“ And it shall be, if thou have no delight in her, then 
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thou shalt let her go whither she will; but thou shalt 
not sell her at all for money, thou shalt not make mer- 
chandise of her, because thou hast humbled her.” 
This verse simply means that if, after having 
married her, he saw fit afterwards to use his liberty of 
divorce, recognized by the Jewish code, she was then 
entitled to her freedom; she was not to be retained as 
a slave, nor sold by him to be another’s. ‘The purpose 
of this law was to protect her liberty, to prevent her 
after the divorce from falling into slavery, and to 
secure to her the rights of a Hebrew woman. This 
verse then, instead of disproving my statement, con- 
firms it, and proves that when Ingersoll said, “God 
gave captive maidens to gratify the lusts of captors,” 
he said what is not true. Instead of consigning the 
captive maiden to the lawless passions of the soldier, 
the laws contained in the above verses hold him in 
restraint, and leave him no way to approach her 
except through honorable marriage. If after marri- 
age he takes advantage of the divorce laws, verse 14 
still protects her and prevents her captor husband’s 
cupidity from making her a slave or a prostitute. 
She must be free to go whither she will, free as the 
daughters of Abraham, for she is an adopted daughter 
of the nation. Such was the effect of those laws which 
Ingersoll and you quote as evidences of lawless lech- 
ery sanctioned by Almighty God. A more profound 
study of the laws of Moses, the man with a mind 
of unparalleled greatness, who acted with a primeval 
strength of his own, independent of all history, would 
enlarge your vision, enable you to judge more justly, 
and criticise in a more enlightened spirit. Instead of 
this scholarly method you prefer that of the serpent 
which beslimes every beautiful thing it touches, 
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Lacy. Certainly; a lady of the present day would, 
no doubt, feel sufficiently “humbled” by treatment like 
this. (That is, changed from a captive slave to an hon- 
orable wife and afterwards divorced, but with all the 
rights of the women of the conquerors, and with all 
the ways of ambition open to her that are open to the 
ambition of the women of the nation—free to marry 
the peasant or the king, and without that stigma of 
immoral repute which attaches to the divorced woman 
of our day.) 

Lambert. When the lady of the present day is 
divorced, her moral character is blasted and her future 
ruined; her disgrace ramifies out to her most remotest 
kindred and taints them as having bad blood. The 
man who dares to marry her partakes of her loss of 
social caste, sinks to her moral level, shares her 
ostracism, bares his brow and breast to the arrows and 
shafts of his enemies, to the sympathy of his friends 
and to the jibes and jokes of the thoughtless and heart- 
less. Who dares to marry such a woman? How 
wretched then is her condition? It is indeed sad. 
She stands out alone, a solitary in society, an aimless 
creature whose lamp has been put out, whose hopes 
have no foundation but in the good God and in the 
eternity that awaits us all. The joys of earthly life 
have for her forever vanished. 

But to judge of the condition of the Jewish di- 
vorced captive by this sad picture is to make a great 
mistake. The reason of her divorce is distinctly laid 
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down, and implies no evil repute; give her her liberty, 
let her go whither she will, with character unstained, 
free to marry in honor with him who offers her his 
heart and devotion, and who in doing so lost not caste 
or respect. 

But he has “humbled” her. True, but not in the 
sense of defilement, as implied in Ingersoll’s statement, 
for she was his wife. Her humiliation consisted in 
being divorced and. not in the disgrace arising from 
outrage on an unmarried woman. She was divorced 
by the law that prevailed among the Jews. In all this 
there is not the slightest foundation for Ingersoll’s 
filthy insinuation. 

Lacy. So in the plentitude of thy mercy sell her 
not, noble man! devoted husband! 

Lambert. Youwill admit that the law forbidding 
the Jews to imitate the custom of the neighboring 
heathens was an admirable law. But this is straying 
from the point, which is whether Ingersoll told the 
truth when he said that “God gave captive maidens 
to gratify the lusts of captors.” That his statement is 
false is evident from the verse quoted from Deuter- 
onomy. 

As further proof you quote from Numbers: “But 
all the women children who have not known man by 
lying with him, keep for yourselves,” and add :— 

Lacy. Female innocence to be offered on the 
altar of lust! Noble trophies of victory! 

Lambert, A Comanche Indian would probably 
interpret the verse that way. But what is there in the 
words to justify the inference that the captives were 
devoted to the lusts of the captors? The captives 
were to be adopted into the nation and subsequently 
to intermarry with the Jews in accordance with the 
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law of Deuteronomy quoted above. It is only a libidi- 
nous imagination that can give the words any other 
interpretation. The United States government “keeps 
for itself” the children of those Indians whom it de- 
stroys. Are we to infer that those children are to be 
offered on the altar of lust? 

Notes. God abhors lying spirits, false prophets 
and false philosophers; yet he permits them to exist, 
because he cannot make them impossible without de- 
stroying free will, or human liberty. 

Lacy. The good priest has at last confessed it. 
There be some things that even God cannot do. To 
the extent of his inability he is of course “ limited.” 

Lambert. 1 have already spoken of the imaginary 
limits to the power of the infinite Being. Power is 
the capacity to do something; infinite power is the 
capacity to do all things—not the capacity to do all 
nothings, such as contradictions. The inability to do 
nothing is no limit of power. Its limit is the inability 
to do something. Now an act that involves a contra- 
diction results in nothing. To expend energy in 
doing an act that has no result is contrary to infinite 
wisdom. To make a square circle is to make nothing, 
because the essential attributes of one excludes the 
essential attributes of the other. The result is a 
square and a circle, or nothing. To make a /ree 
slaue, like a square circle, is to do nothing, for if he 
be free he is not a slave, and if a slave he is not free. 
To do nothing requires no exercise of power and 
therefore is no limit of power. Now when I say God 
cannot make a man free and at the same time prevent 
him from lying, it is the same as saying that he cannot 
do an act that on account of inherent contradiction 
results in nothing. Christian theology teaches that 
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God can do all things. A square circle ora free slave 
is not a thing; it is a nothing. Your blunder arises 
from confounding something with no thing, or all 
things with no things. 

Lacy. We now agree that some things are im- 
possible with God, even if we disagree as to what is 
and what is not impossible. 

Lambert. We do not agree; on the contrary we 
differ radically. God can do all things, and that which 
he cannot do is xo thing—but a contradiction. 

Lacy. But did the God of the Hebrews, as the 
Father avers he did, abhor lying spirits ? 

Lambert. Yes,as will be seen from the following 
LEXUS": 


Thou shalt fly lying—Exodus 23-1. 

These six things doth the Lord hate * * * a 
lying tongue * * * and a false witness that speaketh 
lies—Prov. 6-16, 19. 

Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord, but 
they that deal faithfully please him.—Prov. 12-22. 

A false witness shall not be unpunished, and he 
that speaketh lies shall not escape.—Prov. 19-5. 

The bread of lying is sweet to a man, but after- 
wards his mouth shall be filled with gravel—Prov. 
12-27. 

He that gathereth treasures by a lying tongue, is 
vain and foolish, and shall stumble upon the snares of 
death.—Prov. 21-6. 

The mouth that belieth killeth the soul—Wis- 
dom I-II. 

Do not devise a lie against thy brother * * * Be 
not willing to make any manner of lie, for the custom 
thereof is not good.—Eccli. 7-13. 
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A lie is a foul blot in a man * * * A thief is 
better than a man that is always lying; both of them 
shall inherit destruction. The manner of lying men 
is without honor; and their confusion is with them 
without ceasing—Wisdom 20-26 to 28. . 

Cursing, and dug and killing and theft, and 
adultery have overflowed * * * therefore shall the 
land mourn.—Osee 3-2, 3. 

These texts are from the Old Testament. The 
following are from the New; 

You are of your father, the devil, and the desires 
of your father you will do. He was a murderer from 
the beginning, and he abode not in the truth, because 
truth is not in him, for he is a liar and the father there- 
of—John 8-44. 

Putting away lying, speak ye the truth, every 
man with his neighbor—Ephes. 4-25. 

Lie not at all—Coloss. 3-9. 

There shall not enter into it (heaven) anything 
defiled, or any that worketh abomination, or a lie-— 
Apocal. 22-15. 

Here we have enough to prove that the God of 
the Hebrews and Christians abhors and punishes liars 
of all kinds, whether they assume the cant of the 
hypocrite in religion or the cant of the hypocrite in 
philosophy, whether a sorcerer in the jungles of Africa 
or a lecturer in dress coat and neck-tie, whether for 
evil purposes or for 50 cents admission fee, whether 
ignorant or learned, gross or polite, funny or stupid— 
all are detested by the God of truth, and if unrepent- 
ant will be damned for their lying—whether they 
believe in damnation or not, 
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Mr. Lacy introduces his 1oth chapter by stigma- _ 
tizing the science of theology. He makes no distinc- 
tion between true and false theology. It does not 
seem to have occurred to him that there isa true and a 
false theology, as there is a true and a false science, a 
true and false astronomy, a true and false philosophy, 
a true and false view to everything that can become 
an object of human thought. He sums up all human 
notions of religion under the word “theology” and 
concludes that because many of these notions are 
erroneous the whole science of theology is erroneous. 
The fallacy of this position is evident from the mere 
statement of it, for if the errors made by investigators 
in theology destroy the value of theological science, 
the errors of investigators in all other fields of inquiry 
would equally destroy the validity of all the other 
sciences. This is too absurd to deserve a moment’s 
consideration. And yet in this absurd way does the 
average infidel talk. He seems to have no sense of 
precision in his logic—in thinking or in talking—as 
long as he can talk, talk, talk, witnout interruption, he 
is happy. 

Lacy. It is difficult for theology to cleanse itself 
from the moths, the mould and mildew of the past. 

Lambert. 1 go further than you and say that it 
is not only difficult but impossible for the science of 
theology to disassociate itself from the errors of the 
past or of the future. The true and the false will 
move along together, as a body and its shadow. But 
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the errors of men in theological speculations can no more 
be attributed to the science of theology than the mis- 
takes of an urchin in the Rule of Three can be attributed 
to the science of geometry or mathematics. Must a 
science be rejected because those who deal with it 
_ make mistakes? Must we throw aside the science of 
astronomy because of the mistakes of Galileo, Ptolemy 
and Brahe, or because of the new theories that are 
being broached of late? Moths, moulds and mildews 
are concomitants of real, substantial things. Moulds 
and mildews must have something to mould and mil- 
dew, or they would not exist; just so, theological 
errors cannot exist without theological truth in 
which they can inhere and which they mould and 
mildew, as moss grows on granite. 

Lacy. It (theology) started out in a blaze of the 
miraculous; it assumed, as a God-given privilege, the 
right to torture and to slay. 

Lambert. This is oné of those many infidel 
phrases which requires the Christian to exercise his 
patience to meet with equanimity. It is false from be- 
ginning to end, false all through from top to bottom, 
as full of unmitigated falsehood as a thoroughly wet 
sponge is of water. Every fibre of it is impregnated 
to its fullest capacity with the spirit of fallacy. One 
could imagine that the lying spirit spoken of by the 
prophet Micheas was once again abroad. How a 
civilized man of this nineteenth century could be 
guilty of the false and absurd statement which Mr. 
Lacy has made himself responsible for, is unaccount- 
able except on the theory that his intellectual vision 
has been seriously paralyzed by the sophisms of an 
eloquent, money-making showman. 

Let us now examine Mr. Lacy’s statement. 
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“Tt (theology) started out in a blaze of the mirac- 
ulous.” 

If you had the slightest pinch of common sense 
in this matter you would know that the miraculous 
supposes the Deity and the Deity supposes theology, 
for theology means the science of the Deity, and 
therefore, that theology in the ontological order pre- 
cedes the miraculous and hence cannot start from i1t. 
We cannot conceive a miracle without a miracle 
worker, therefore the miracle worker is the first element 
in the idea of the miraculous. This miracle worker, 
traced to the last analysis, is the Deity. Therefore the 
idea of the Deity must precede the idea of the mirac- 
ulous, since the miraculousasa fact is inconceivable with- 
out the miracle worker, and the miracle worker incon- 
ceivable without the Deity. The idea of the Deity 
then precedes the idea of the miraculous, and is the 
subject matter of the science of theology. Now in as 
much as the zdea of the Deity precedes any action of 
the Deity, theology precedes any action of the Deity 
and therefore precedes the miraculous, for the mirac- 
ulous can be nothing but an action of the Deity. 
Theology is then necessarily prior to the miraculous 
and therefore could not start from it. 

Lacy. It (theology) assumed, as a God-given 
principle, to torture and to slay. 

Lambert. In as much as theology is the science 
which treats of God and His divine attributes—and of 
these alone, it is not easy to see how it claims the 
right to persecute, torture and slay. You simply con- 
found theology with religion, a confusion which a writer 
pretending to exactness should not fall into. But 
does religion claim the right to persecute, torture and 
slay? The true religion under the Mosaic or Christian 
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dispensation, never claimed such a right, although it 
recognized the supreme jurisdiction of God over life 
and death and all things, and that God being perfect 
cannot punish unjustly, and therefore that punishments 
inflicted by His command could not be persecution, 
since persecution is the infliction of unjust punish- 
ment. The right to inflict just punishment is and has 
always been claimed by human society in all its phases, 
and justly too, because without this right society and 
social order would be impossible. We never think of 
accusing civil society of persecution or torture because 
it imprisons and executes law-breakers. Yet this was 
the only right claimed by Moses as the law-giver of 
the Jewish nation, the only right exercised by him as 
the executive of that nation. When in obedience to 
the command of God he made war on the guilty na- 
tions of Palestine he only obeyed the will of Him 
whose right to take life you have admitted. 

Lacy. Let us, for the sake of argument, admit 
that idolatry and blasphemy were treason and merited 
death. In this view how stood Aaron the high priest, 
who made the golden calf? 

Lambert. We stood guilty of treason, but was 
pardoned. God, who can by right inflict death on the 
guilty, can also pardon. At one moment you condemn 
your Maker for punishing, at another for pardoning. 
You are hard to please. 

Ingersoll, “He (God) sent forth lying spirits to 
deceive His own prophets. 

Notes. I will give one hundred dollars to the 
poor of this town if you or your disciples make good 
your statement. I am familiar with the texts in Kings 
and Ezekiel which you probably imagine will bear 
you out, but if you carefully compare those texts with 
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your statement you will find that your zeal has run 
away with your discretion, and that your hatred of 
your Maker is more intense than your love for the 
truth. 

Lambert. At this point Mr. Lacy steps in to the 
assistance of Ingersoll and quotes with jubilant triumph 
the very texts I referred to in Kings. They are as 
follows: “And the Lord said, who shall persuade 
Ahab, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth-Gilead ? 
And one said on this manner and another said on that 
manner. And there came forth a spirit and stood be- 
fore the Lord, and said, I will persuade him. And 
the Lord said unto him, wherewith? And he said, I 
will go forth, and be a lying spirit in the mouth of all 
his prophets. And He said, thou shalt persuade him 
and prevail also; go forth and do so. Now therefore, 
behold the Lord hath put a lying spirit in the mouth 
of all thy prophets, and the Lord hath spoken evil 
against thee.” 

Lacy. Would it not appear from this that the 
“lying spirit” was on good terms with the Deity 
when he volunteered his service to lie for Him, which 
tender was accepted and approved. 

Lambert. It might so appear to a reader who is 
ignorant of the Eastern parabolic modes of speech, 
but it would not so appear to the student familiar with 
these modes and who reads for the purpose of acquir- 
ing information rather than to indulge in narrow-eyed, 
inimical criticism. 

The first point to settle is, did God, as Ingersoll 
says, send abroad lying spirits to deceive iis own 
prophets? This must be determined before we go 
further. Loose talk will not do. Now if I were to 
grant every inference you claim to draw from your 
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quotation from Kings, which I do not, it still remains 
that Ingersoll’s statement is false, for there is no 
evidence in chapter 22d that God’s own prophets were 
deceived. On the contrary the whole chapter leaves 
it beyond doubt that God’s own prophets were not 
deceived, but spoke the truth and persisted in it and 
suffered imprisonment for doing so. Even from the 
quotation you give it is evident that the prophets 
who were deceived by the lying spirit were not God’s 
prophets, but the false prophets of King Ahab. 

But does it appear from the text that God sent 
forth lying spirits to deceive any one? Let us see. 
Ahab King of Israel consulted his false prophets to 
know the result of a war he was about to wage 
against the King of Syria. Josaphat King of Juda 
liked not the word of these prophets who foretold that 
Ahab would be victorious, and said: “Is there not 
here some prophet of the Lord, that we may inquire 
of him?” And Ahab replied: “ There is one man 
here by whom we may inquire of the Lord, Micheas 
the son of Jemala, but I hate him, for he doth not 
prophesy good to me but evil.” He however sent for 
Micheas and consulted him. Micheas said: “I saw 
all Israel scattered upon the hills like sheep that had 
no shepherd.” These are the words of the true 
prophet, and they were verified by the result of the 
war undertaken by the king at the instigation of his 
false prophets, for his army was scattered like sheep 
upon the hills, and the king himself was killed. The 
texts quoted by you contain a dramatic parable or 
picture which the true prophet Micheas made use of 
to convince the king that he was being deceived and 
led to his destruction by his false prophets. The king 
disregarded the warning of God by the mouth of his 
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prophet Micheas, and was in consequence defeated and 
put to death. The language of Micheas is parabolic 
—a familiar form of speech used by all Eastern people 
and to be found in both the Old and New Testaments 
—the drift of which is to impress vividly on the mind 
of King Ahab that his false prophets were inspired by 
a lying spirit. God permitted the lying spirit to go 
forth but warned the king by the lips of Micheas to 
heed it not. The fact that God by Micheas warned 
the king against the prophets who were inspired by 
the lying spirit is a sufficient answer to your charge 
that he made use of it, or was on what you call 
“familiar terms” with it. Had you read carefully the 
whole of chapter 22d you would have seen that the 
whole drift of it is inconsistent with the literal inter- 
pretation you gave to the parabolic language of the 
prophet. 

Lacy. When will humanity exchange the swad- 
dling-clothes of its infancy for garments becoming its 
mature manhood ? 

Lambert. When will the infidel understand that 
he is not the accepted judge of the nature of mature 
manhood? When will he understand that man began 
his career on this planet in mature manhood and not 
in infancy ? When will he learn that the egotism of 
assuming that manhood is more mature at present 
than it was four thousand years ago is puerile non- 
sense or a miserable begging of the question? When 
will he learn that snarling at everything sacred, as a 
rabid cur snaps and snarls at straws, is no evidence of 
sense or manhood? Ina word, when will he get into 
his skull that if his brains had never developed there 
would still be brains enough in the world to get along 
with? What has infidelity or scepticism ever done 
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for the world of mankind? Did it ever build a col- 
lege for the advancement of learning, a hospital for the 
sick or an asylum for unfortunate little ones? We 
look over the surface of the earth in vain, and through 
all time in vain, for any such evidences of its benificent 
tracks. Its past leaves no monument to be honored; 
its present is destructive of morality, social order and 
liberty; its disciples are proud, self-conceited and 
egotistic ; it pilfers the results of the labors of honest 
workers in the field of knowledge and the fruits of 
Christian enlightenment, and unblushingly parades 
these stolen properties as its own; it talks of love for 
mankind with lips white with hate; of mercy now, 
but when it had the power, as in the French revolu- 
tion, it proved that it had it not; it talks of honor, 
when its principles leave no reason for its existence ; 
of woman while it strips her of all real dignity and 
leaves her no more than a female animal; it talks of 
virtue, while in its code the word has no meaning. 
Spectre-like it moves down the ages with Christianity, 
gibing and gibbering as monkeys in the equatorial 
regions bar and interrupt the advances of the civilized 
explorer. It enjoys the fruits of Christian civilization 
as the barnacle or parasite enjoys the vigorous health 
of a stronger organism, or as a tubercle lives on the 
human lungs. It is an intellectual disease. 

Lacy. It is said that he (Aaron) permitted the 
people to worship naked, to their shame, and _ this 
excuse, filmy and attenuated as it is, is the best his 
brother Moses has given for him. 

Lambert. “It is said.’ By whom is it said that 
Aaron permitted the people to worship naked? The 
account of the golden calf and the worship of it, is 
found in the 32d chapter of Exodus, and there is not 
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one word from the beginning to the end of it to justify 
your statement that Aaron “permitted the people to 
worship naked.” The only verse that could by the 
most remote possibility justify you is the 25th, which 
is as follows: “And when Moses saw that the people 
were naked, (for Aaron had made them naked unto 
their shame among their enemies).” There is not the 
slightest suggestion here of a permission to “ worship 
naked.” ‘The expression “to make one naked among 
one’s enemies” means in all languages, to leave one 
defenseless among one’s enemies, and none but a very 
crooked intellect would imagine that it meant “ shirt- 
less” among one’s enemies. When Cardinal Wolsey 
says to Cromwell: “ Had I but served my God with 
half the zeal I served my King, He would not in mine 
age have left me zaked to mine enemies.” There is no 
danger that the true critic will think the dying Cardinal 
meant that the King had deprived him of his clothing 
and left him ina state of nudity. It is only when 
Moses uses the word that the infidel wiseacre scents a 
whiff of the obscene. Aaron, by yielding to the de- 
mands of the people, as men in power often yield, 
joined with them in their disobedience to God, and in 
doing so lost His divine protection, and thus the peo- 
ple and he were left, without that protection, defense- 
less—naked to their enemies. When “Moses saw 
that the people were naked” he saw that by their dis- 
obedience they had stripped themselves of that divine 
promise and protection which was their only defense. 
He saw that “ Aaron had made them naked * * * 
among their enemies.” This is a simple and natural ex- 
planation of the 25th verse which you have so 
“honestly” misrepresented, 


ye 
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The Jewish targum of Jerusalem gives still an- 
other explanation of this verse. The Jews were 
accustomed to wear bands upon their foreheads and 
wrists on which was inscribed the sacred tetragram- 
maton /e-ho-va. When they turned from the true 
God to the worship of the golden calf they threw 
aside their insignia of loyalty to the God who brought 
them out of the land of Egypt. The Jew who was 
stripped of these phylacteries was said to be naked or 
uncovered, just as a man is said to be uncovered when 
his hat is off. The word “naked” has many meanings 
besides that of physical nudity. According to Web- 
ster it means defenseless, unprotected, unarmed, etc. 
It is strange that of all these meanings of the word 
the only one that occurs to you is that suggested by 
hungry-eyed libidinosity. 

When you say that this nakedness is the best ex- 
cuse Moses has given for his brother you suggest an 
idea that is nowhere to be found in the text. The 
great lawgiver offered no excuse whatever for Aaron, 
He turned to God and said: ‘“ This people have sinned 
a great sin; yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; 
and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which 
thou hast written.” 

Which is to be the most admired, the spirit of 
Moses as exhibited in this prayer, or the spirit of his 
critic P 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Lacy. What of Solomon the wise man, and of 
the long line of kings who introduced idol worship 
even in the temple of the Lord? . 

Lambert. Solomon and others who fell into idol- 
atry were punished for the crime. Your “ long line 
of kings who introduced idol worship even in the 
temple” is a fiction for which you can claim ori- 
ginality ; it is the kind of line used by imaginative 
people when drawing the long bow. 

Lacy. Did God punish his (Solomon’s) treason 
with death? Oh! no! 

Lambert, Wad you read the whole chapter, 11th 
Kings I, you would probably have been satiated with 
the sufferings inflicted on the sinning monarch and 
not have grown indignant because God did not imme- 
diately take his life. It would appear that your 
Maker is always wrong, whether He punishes or par- 
dons; if He does not kill the sinner He is partial, and 
if He kills him He is cruel. For the Supreme Being 
there is no escape from Lacy. It is a mystery how 
the All-wise Being could create an intelligence that 
can corner Him so easily, how He could create a 
being so much wiser than Himself. 

Lacy. But in regard to treason as a justification 
for the slaying of millions, because God was kitig, and 
to deny His authority was treason ; unfortunately for 
such logic, after the Book of the Law was found in 
the house of the Lord (2 Kings XXII, 8) the Jewish 
people were professedly governed by it and enforced 
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the laws therein prescribed, among which were com- 
mands that witches, idolaters and Sabbath-breakers 
should be put to death. 

Lambert. This Book of the Law was the Penta- 
teuch, the Book of the Laws of God whether admin- 
istered by Moses, Josue, the judges or‘kings. The 
fact that this divine law was administered by kings 
does not change the nature of the case so long as the 
law was given by God for the government of the Jew- 
ish nation. To disobey that law was to disobey the 
divine lawgiver. To break that law was a crime 
against God as well as against the State which recog- 
nized him as its law giver. To make out your case 
you very judiciously suppressed a part of my argu- 
ment in the Votes, which was as follows: “Grant 
society or government, and it is of no consequence 
whether X, Y or Z is its king; the principle of its 
action must be the same in reference to those things 
which touch its authority.” 

Lacy. Wemay ask whether God is not at all 
times the ruler of all men. 

Lambert. Weis, but not in the sense that He 
was for a time the rulér of the Jewish nation. 

Lacy. If His justice and mercy sanctioned in 
olden times the slaughter of those who defied His 
authority, so also should they now. 

Lambert. God has the right to remove the human 
race from the face of the earth when He wills to do 
so. He is the judge, the only judge, of the when and 
the how. God authorizes the taking of life, or 
slaughtering as you delight to cail it, now as of old. 
That authority He gives to every government, and 
every government worthy of the name exercises it on 
those who defy its authority or trample on its laws. 
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The United States Government exercised that right in 
the late rebellion against its authority, and piled up in 
doing so a hecatomb of corpses. Canada lately did 
the same thing in the Northwest. Without this 
right all government would be impossible, and 
the world be given up to Herr Most and his fellow- 
anarchists. 

Lacy. Idolatry, treason! No honest thought 
can be treason to Him who knows the hearts and mo- 
tives of men. 

Lambert. That is true. Hence we conclude 
that when God ordered the punishment of the guilty 
Canaanites He did not find in them sufficient “ honest 
thought” to shield them from punishment. He knows 
the hearts and motives of men and when He punishes 
them we must assume that their thought was not 
honest. Your mistake is in assuming “honest thought” 
in every wretch that is punished for his crimes. 

Lacy. The same punishment was meted out to 
idolaters * * * under kingly rule as under theocratic 
rule * * * the treason argument, therefore, as it proves 
too much proves nothing. 

Lambert. The same punishment was meted out 
under kingly rule as under theocratic rule. Yes, but 
the /aw in both cases was the same divine law. Idol- 
atry did not cease to be a crime against God and the 
State because Saul was made king. As long as the 
law of God was the fundamental law of the nation the 
crime of disobedience to it was the same and the pun- 
ishment the same, and the treason argument the same. 
The law against idolatry was promulgated by God 
Himself, and when punished under the kings it was 
punished as treason against the Supreme ruler and 
lawgiver. It is a grave mistake to suppose that 
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because the Jews had kings they were no longer 
bound by the laws which God had given them. 

Lacy. Humanity of to-day, even in capital cases, 
for the highest grade of crime, requires that the offend- 
er should be put out of the way (why not say slaughter- 
ed?) with as little suffering as possible. 

Lambert. Here you admit in society the right to 
take life, to slaughter men, and to determine what are 
capital cases. How can you deny to Jewish society 
what you concede to modern society? God and the 
Jewish government under the kings declared idolatry 
to be of the highest grade of crime and punished it 
accordingly. When the Jews execute law breakers 
you call it slaughter or murder; when the humanity 
of to-day does it you call it “putting them out of the 
way.” ‘This is a beautiful distinction. If the plea of 
honest thought is so potent why not give the modern 
law breaker the benefit of it? Why reserve your 
maudlin sympathy for the law breakers of ancient 
Judea ? 

Lacy. We never torture the living or mutilate 
the dead. 

Lambert. Is not imprisonment a torture? Why 
have insane asylums become a part of our prisons if 
not for the care of those whose minds have been de- 
stroyed by the tortures of imprisonment? Go to our 
medical colleges and then tell us “we do not mutilate 
the dead.” You may say there are reasons that justify 
it. That I grant, but the fact disproves your state- 
ment. Is it not strange that the ancient modes of 
inflicting death are still existing everywhere in the 
world where Christianity does not prevail ? 

Lacy. With regard to liberty of conscience the 
Father seems somewhat confused. In one place his 
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words imply that “speculative conscience” is admis- 
sible and not subject to the penalties of mundane law 
divine. In other words, a man is privileged to think 
what he pleases if he does not speak of or formulate 
his ideas in overt acts. 

Lambert. Jt would have been more candid to 
have quoted what the Father said than to have given 
your readers a false interpretation of it. So far as the 
human operation of law or government is concerned 
man is free to design and plan what he pleases, mur- 
der, theft, or any other crime; for so long as his 
thoughts and designs are purely speculative, that is, 
not reduced to acts, the government cannot ‘know 
them, and therefore cannot take cognizance of or pun- 
ish them. The inability of the government to know 
his mind gives him immunity from punishment, but it 
does not give him a right to “think what he pleases.” 
This is not to say that his guilty thought is “admissi- 
ble,” but simply that government cannot punish an 
offence it does not know. Some modern governments 
allow a limited liberty of speech—our own for instance 
—but no government ever has or ever will tolerate 
that liberty in an unlimited sense. During the war 
men were imprisoned for exercising that liberty and 
the anarchist Most was arrested the other day in New 
York for doing the same. Again, while government 
tolerates a large liberty of speech, it punishes when 
certain doctrines are put into practice. Thus the 
communist may teach that all property is common, 
but when he or his followers reduce that doctrine to 
act he is jailed as a thief. The Mormon may teach 
polygamy as a speculative doctrine, but when he 1. - 
duces it to practice he is punished, 
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But before. God, man is responsible for his de- 
signs and thoughts and is culpable and punishable if 
they be evil, because God knows the nature of those 
thoughts and designs. This distinction between acts 
in their relation to God and in their relation to human 
government is very evident, and yet oe do not or 
pretend not to see it. 

Lacy. But who shall decide what is error, what 
meditations are evil, and what plans criminal ? 

Lambert. Have not you and Ingersoll been de- 
ciding to your own satisfaction, what is error? As 
long as our errors, meditations and plans are purely 
speculative, that is, not reduced to overt acts, God 
alone is the judge, for he alone can know the thoughts 
of men. If they are reduced to acts such as murder, 
theft, perjury, the government is the judge and the 
executioner. But in both cases God is the ultimate 
judge. 

Lacy. The safest way is not to think at all, for 
the rod is over us and may fall, but to hire some 
ecclesiastic to think for us. 

Lambert. Or buy Mr. Lacy’s book or pay fifty 
cents to Ingersoll. 

Ingersoll, Think of the author of all mercy im- 
bruing his hands in the blood of helpless men, women 
and children simply because He did not furnish them 
with intelligence enough to understand Fis law. 

Notes. Think of a man who is always talking 
“honor bright,” manhood and truth, making such a 
false and groundless statement to intelligent readers. 
I italicise the words in the above quotation which con- 
tain a blasphemous fallacy. On what evidence or 
authority do you assert that men, etc., were punished 
simply because they had not intelligence enough to 
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understand the law ? ‘Nhat evidence have you that 
they did not understand the law? Did those who were 
punished ever make this plea in extenuation of their 
crime? It is a principle of revealed ethics that those 
who have not intelligence enough to understand the 
law are not judged by the law. 

To cover up this calumny on God, Mr. Lacy 
chips in thus :— 

Lacy. It would seem that the wanderers in a 
desert wild would not have worshipped Aaron’s 
calf if they had not honestly expected deliverance 
by it. 

Lambert. These wanderers knew that idolatry 
was forbidden; they sinned against that knowledge 
and were punished. But is there any evidence that 
they were punished semply because they had not enough 
intelligence to understand the law? But your defence 
of these idolaters is a singular one; they would not 
have worshipped the golden calf if they had not hon- 
estly expected deliverance by it! In other words, 
they would not have done what they knew to be 
wrong if they had not honestly expected to obtain 
some benefit. If this defence be valid, it is equally 
good as a plea for the thief, for he would not steal un- 
less he “honestly” expected some advantage from it, 
Indeed it is difficult to imagine how any one can break 
the law and subject himself to punishment without ex- 
pecting to gain some desired end, but the honesty of 
his expectations is no justification for his unlawful act. 
Your plea for the wanderers in the desert involves a 
new principle of morals, a principle that if adopted 
would render law and order impossible. 

Lacy, But what of the decree: That which dieth 
of itself ye may give to the stranger or sell to the alien 
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that he may eat it, but thou O Israel must forego the 
luxury ! 

Lambert. This illustrates the oblique eye with 
which the infidel looks on everything Jewish or Chris- 
tian. That the Jews were forbidden to eat the flesh of 
animals that had died of themselves is a proof that 
they and their neighbors were accustomed to eat such 
food, for a prohibitory law is never promulgated unless 
to prevent some practice. No legislator thinks of pro- 
hibiting things that are never done. When Moses 
gave this wise prohibition to his people he did not for- 
bid them to give or sell such forbidden food to those 
aliens and strangers who desired it. According to 
this law of Moses, if a Jew caught a mess of salmon 
and let them die on the string he could not eat them 
because they died of themselves. Would there be 
anything wrong in his selling them to you who are 
accustomed to eat them in that way? You donot eat 
dog; would there be anything improper in your sell- 


ing or giving a dog to an Indian who considers it a> 


luxury? The Jew according to the law cannot eat 
oysters, clams or shell-fish of any kind; is that a rea- 
son why he should not sell to you who love the suc- 
culent bivalve more than you do the law of Moses? 
The whole force of your insinuation consists in the 
supposition that the Jew was permitted to cheat his 
customer, to sell him under false pretenses a kind of 
food he did not want; whereas he was permitted to 
give or sell what the customer wanted, but what he 
was not himself permitted to eat. 

Lacy. Do not say to those who advocate liberty 
of conscience that they plead for the right to do 
wrong; though they hold that there are thoughts 
and acts for which man is not accountable to man. 
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Lambert. Those who claim, as you do, the right 
to think as they “please” certainly do claim the right 
_ to think wrong, evil, if they please so to think, and the 
right to think wrong implies the right to reduce that 
thought to act. As no one of sense will admit this 
latter right so no one can admit the former, for in re- 
jecting the result we must reject the principle from 
which the result is logically drawn. The liberty of 
conscience does not mean that we can think or do as 
we please. There is a standard of right and wrong 
entirely independent of human judgment or volition, 
to which both should comply. In matters of detail 
men may differ in regard to this standard, but no one 
is free in conscience to disregard it as he conceives it 
to be. Conscience itself requires him to obey it, and 
deprives its possessor of the right of doing as he 
pleases. We must not confound conscience with cil] 
or volition. They are very different things, and are 
frequently in antagonism. Men often will to do things 
their conscience forbids and will not to do things their 
conscience commands them to do. 

It is a mistake to say or infer that men do not 
claim the right to do wrong. You will certainly ad- 
mit that to assassinate is wrong and yet there are 
those in this nineteenth century and in this country 
who claim that right. How can you as an apostle of 
“honest thought” meet these assassins? Grant them 
the plea of “conscience” and “honest thought,” and 
grant, as you must from the nature of the case, that 
they are the judges of their honest conscience and 
honest thought, and what valid argument can you 
bring to oppose them? None whatever. If your and 
Ingersoll’s theory of freedom of thought is correct, 
the anarchists are strictly logical. It is unwise, if not 
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wicked, to advocate a principle that deprives you of 
all valid arguments against these enemies of society. 

Lacy. There are thoughts and acts for which 
man is not accountable. 

Lambert. Ves, such as the actions of sleep- 
walkers and lunatics. 

Lacy. Neither refer us to those erratic spirits 
who confound /berty with “cense. 

Lambert. We must refer to those spirits, for they 
have the same right to appeal to liberty, conscience, 
and honest thought that you and Ingersoll have. 
Why assert liberty for yourself and deny it to those 
erratic spirits? Or why call them erratic because they 
carry your theory of “ honest thought” a little farther 
than you do? If liberty is all that Ingersoll says it is 
why should the liberty of those erratic spirits be 
limited by what you call the educated common sense 
of the world? And if this educated common sense of 
the world is the criterion and limit of liberty who is to 
determine what is the dictum of this common sense ? 
Are not these erratic spirits as free as you to determine 
what itis? The educated common sense of Utah and 
Turkey says polygamy is right; the educated com- 
mon sense of Christendom says it is wrong. Now 
when the educated common sense of the world clashes 
and contradicts who is to determine? You should be 
slow to condemn the “erratic spirits” for they com- 
pose the rank -and file of all the anti-Christians in 
Christendom. Besides, they might retort that you, 
not they, are the erratic spirits, and the Christian will 
believe that you are both right. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Lacy. The boundary line which divides them 
(liberty and license) we may not be able to define with 
absolute exactness, but when license appears as the 
counterfeit of liberty, the educated common sense of 
the world protests. 

Lambert. If the educated common sense of the 
world cannot draw the line where liberty stops and 
license begins how can it determine when license ap- 
pears as “the counterfeit of liberty?” You first admit 
that it cannot draw the line and then assume that it 
can draw the line. How can the counterfeit be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine if there be no criterion or 
rule or line? Where is the court to determine in any 
given case what the common sense of the world 
teaches? Who is its interpreter ? By the educated 
common sense of the world you evidently mean that 
little mutual admiration society composed of rocket- 
headed infidels who follow the shallow Ingersoll. 
Every one who does not come up to your line of 
thought is a fool, a knave or a victim of superstition ; 
every one who accepts that line of thought and carries 
it beyond you is “erratic.” You do not see or care 
to see that your principle furnishes the “erratic” with 
ail the ammunition they have. 

* Lacy. Human liberty is a science. 

Lambert. We can understand how liberty may be 
a fact, how it can be the edyect of science, as the world 
is the object of the science of geology, the stars the 
object of the science of astronomy, the relation of 
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numbers the object of the science of mathematics, 
but how liberty, the world, the stars or numbers can 
be considered as sciences we must leave Mr. Lacy to 
explain. Science is knowledge, and things and their 
causes are the objects of the sciences. To say liberty 
is a science is simply to confound knowledge with the 
thing known. Liberty is a fact or a condition, but it 
is not a science. 

Lacy. As aman advances in the scale of enlight- 
enment, so do his ideas of personal liberty become 
more clear. 

Lambert. That depends on the kind of enlight- 
enment. The Egyptians, the Greeks and the Romans 
were enlightened people; so are the Chinese of the 
present day, yet none of these seem to have clear ideas 
of liberty. As a matter of fact it is only where Chris- 
tian enlightenment and civilization prevail that the true 
idea of liberty is known. Glance over the surface of 
the earth and point to any spot thereon outside the 
pale of Christendom where even the slightest pretense 
of liberty is found. The enlightenment then of which 
you boast is Christian, and it is the only enlighten- 
ment that has ever revealed the true nature of liberty. 
It is thus that the infidel plucks and enjoys the fruit 
of the tree he despises; he is like a certain animal 
that greedily munches the acorns without raising its 
downcast eyes to the tree on which they grew. 

What I have said of liberty is equally true of the 
sciences; it is only on that bright spot of the earth 
where Christianity sheds its divine light that we find 
scientific progress in modern times. 

Lacy. But “the right to think error” being de- 
nied him (man) the wheels of human progress must 
stop. 
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Lambert. It would seem that progress, if it be of 
the right kind, depends on thinking rightly, not erro- 
neously. Error, because it is error, is a drag on the 
wheels of progress. Progress is a movement in the 
direction of truth and perfection, a movement from a 
less perfect to a more perfect state. Error is a devi- 
ation from that movement, a wandering from the 
straight line which is always the shortest way to the 
end to be attained. Arriving at truth and perfection 
by thinking error is like going from Buffalo to New 
York by way of New Orleans. How wandering from 
the object to be attained assists us in coming to it, 
will require the genius of more than an Ingersoll or a 
Lacy to explain. To err is human; it is a fact, a mis- 
fortune, a weakness of human nature—not a right. 
To make error a means to truth is to make darkness 
the source of light. The right to err is the right of 
the blind man to tumble into the ditch. 

Lacy. Who that ever thought has not thought 
error ? 

Lambert. Few indeed; and this accounts for the 
slow movement of progress. It does not follow be- 
cause all limp and hobble that limping and hobbling 
accelerate our speed. All the time spent in thinking 
error is so much time lost to progress and truth, just 
as time is lost by him who goes from Buffalo to New 
York by way of New Orleans, instead of going by the 
direct route. But suppose all great thinkers have at 
times thought error, does that sanctify error? Would 
they not have been still greater if they had not had the 
weakness to think error? 

Lacy. Who does not know that from the begin- 
ning of his career man has been compelled to grope 
his way through darkness ? 
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Lambert. It is not at all conceded that man be- 
gan his way in darkness, but passing that, it may be 
asked: Is thinking error the shortest way to escape 
from that darkness? Is it not evident that the more 
correctly man thinks the sooner he will advance to the 
light? To think error is a misfortune arising from in- 
tellectual weakness, and the philosophy that would 
raise this misfortune to the dignity of a “right” might 
be introduced into our lunatic asylums, but it is not 
the philosophy that commends itself to right thinking 
men. Men can look with indulgence on him who 
errs, but when he glories in his imbecility as ina right, 
their indulgent spirit changes into one of contempt. 
Men do err and will continue to err, just as lame men 
will continue to limp, and for the same reason—weak- 
ness, in the first case, of intellect, in the second of 
muscle. But we have yet to hear of any one claiming 
a defective limb as a right or an ornament—except in 
dime museums. 

Lacy. Yet, says the Father, God gives us not 
the liberty to think error. 


Lambert. Certainly not. He simply gives us im- 
munity from punishment for unintentionally thinking 
error, and this on the same principle that He does not 
punish the man who honestly limps. He knows the 
weakness of the human intellect, and that to err is one 
of those weaknesses; that to err is not a liberty to be 
given but a weakness to be considered with indulgence. 
This immunity from punishment for thinking error has 
place only when man thinks error believing it to be the 
truth, and the immunity is not for the error thought 
but for the honest beef of him who thinks it. It 
is the man’s integrity that God respects and for which 


at 
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He condones the error. In all this there is no liberty 
granted to think error as such. 

Lacy. Inthe following words Mr. Ingersoll raises 
the point that an infinitely merciful God must pity the 
misfortunes of His children, and forgive an ignorance 
which is “ invincible.” 

Lambert. Before quoting Ingersoll I must stop 
you to observe that what you state as the point was 
not the point raised by him. Had Ingersoll said that 
God would forgive “an ignorance which is zevincible,” 
he would have formulated a well known principle of 
Christian theology, and there would have been no 
cause of difference between him and me—no point to 
raise. Your sly introduction of a distinction as to 
ignorance and your attempt to imply that Ingersoll 
made it, must be considered as an illustration of what 
an infidel means by “honest thought.” Now, to the 
quotation :— 


Ingersoll, J insist that if there is a good and 
wise God, He beholds with pity the misfortunes of 
His children. 


Notes, I insist on the same; but we must distin- 
guish between misfortune and crime, misfortune and 
wickedness. 


Ingersoll. J insist that such a God would know 
the mists, the clouds, the darkness, enveloping the 
human mind, 


Notes. ‘He does know; and takes into account 
these disadvantages in dealing with His creatures. 
But are you not a little inconsistent? Some pages 
back you exalt the human mind and claim for it the 
right to judge the justice of God, and now you deplore 
the mists and clouds that enshroud it, 
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Lacy. In regard to the distinction between the 
misfortune and the sinfulness of ignorance—and there 
is such a distinction—will the Father point it out 
clearly and definitely, so that we may know its ear- 
marks for all time. 

Lambert, The ignorance displayed in formulating 
the above request is of that kind which theologians 
call crass. What you wanted to ask was this: What 
is the distinction or difference between ignorance that 
is sinful and ignorance that is not sinful, or in other 
words, when is ignorance imputed to us as a sin, and 
when not? The very asking of this question is an 
exhibition of the ear-marks of crass ignorance, for 
had you consulted some theological primer, as you 
should have done, you would not have had to ask the 
question at all. You would have found the distinction 
between vincible and invincible, guilty and not guilty 
ignorance clearly and definitely laid down for all time. 
Your ignorance is still further illustrated by your re- 
mark that if the Father explains the difference between 
ignorance that is sinful and that which is not, “he will 
confer a great benefit on humanity.” From this it ap- 
pears that you not only did not know the difference, 
but that you did not even know that the difference had 
ever been pointed out. The benefit has been conferred 
on humanity ages before you or the Father was born, 
and has been for centuries a permanent part of Christian 
theological and philosophical literature. As I did not 
undertake to teach you theology, I must refer you to 
such theologians as St. Thomas of Aquin, Billuart, 
Gury, Scavini, and Kenrick. Study their treatises on 
Human Acts and you will learn those distinctions 
which confer a benefit on humanity. I do not believe 
that because you need some information on the inter- 
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esting subject of ignorance I am obliged to republish 
their writings for your especial benefit. 

Lacy. What of Catholic persecutions in the past? 

Lambert. simply hand your question back to 
you. What of them? Are you so silly as to imagine 
that I am so silly as to write an essay on the religious 
turmoils of three or four centuries ago and treat of 
their causes and circumstances, on the mere spur of 
an interrogation point? ‘The interrogative trick is a 
shrewd one and non-committal, but like the game of 
three card monte, it is too old to catch any but those 
whose ignorance is invincible. When you commit 
yourself to definite statements in regard to those 
“Catholic persecutions” it will be time for me to reply 
to you. If your honest desire is for information, I 
recommend you to the writings of M. Le Maistre, 
Balmes, and Milner. It would give me great pleasure 
to republish all they have said on the subject for your 
benefit, but unfortunately I am not able, owing to 
pecuniary circumstances over which I have not and 
never had control. I am aware of course that when 
you and Ingersoll ask a question, or raise a moss- 
covered objection to revealed religion you expect all 
the literature on the subject to be reproduced, but in 
view of the expense the expectation is unreasonable. 

Lacy. Were they (Catholic persecutions) right 
or wrong P 

Lambert. The word persecution, like the word 
orthodoxy, depends for its meaning on him who uses 
it. When the Mormon is prosecuted for polygamy he 
calls it persecution. The Oneida sexual communists 
were prosecuted by public sentiment until they had to 
disband and their leader had to flee to Canada, where 
he died in exile. Ask one of those deluded misce- 
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genators and he will tell you they were the victims of 
persecution. The people of Chicago will prosecute the 
dynamite anarchists, and the anarchists the world over 
and in all time will call it persecution, and if the mur- 
derers are hanged they will be martyrs in the anarchist 
calendar. If you read history carefully and intelli- 
gently you will find that he who is vanquished is the 
“persecuted” and he who conquers is the “ perse- 
cutor.” The great majority of criminals who meet 
their end at the end of a rope believe that they are the 
victims of persecution. The next best thing to being 
a victor is to be a victim.’ These are the two opposite 
poles of every contest. The idea of being a victim 
compensates for the chagrin of defeat, and victory 
justifies itself by criminating the vanquished. In mod- 
ern times the most unjustifiable revolutions are justi- 
fied by the shibboleth of “liberty ;” in former times 
they were justified by that of “religion;” but man 
remains always the same. He loves to quarrel and 
fight, and he is ingenious enough to always find a 
pretext. At one time it is “liberty,” at another 
“religion,” at another something else. It is only the 
shibboleth that changes. There is but the difference 
of a vowel between persecution and prosecution. The 
fellow that is whipped uses the former, and he who 
whips uses the latter. Catholics were in the majority 
three hundred years ago and as a consequence gener- 
ally whipped their opponents; and this fact is the 
origin of the so-called Catholic persecutions. The 
Catholics of those times fought and died and killed 
for the public opinion prevalent at the time, just as 
men do now. The Protestants did the same. Men 
killed and died then for religious ideas; they kill and 
die now for political ideas, As the killing and dying 
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still goes on what have we gained by changing the 
reason of it from a religious to a political idea? More ‘ 
lives were lost in the political and social contests of 
the last hundred years than were lost in the last ten 
hundred years from strifes among Christians arising 
from differences of doctrine. 

With these considerations in mind we can now 
come back to your question. Were they (Catholic 
persecutions) right or wrong? And I answer; it de- 
pends entirely on whether they were persecutions or 
prosecutions. To determine this requires a careful 
consideration of the causes and circumstances in each 
particular case. This would lead you and me away 
from our business. 

Lacy. Of course the exigencies of theology re- 
quire that broken fragments should be soldered together 
—that excuses be made for wrongs unspeakable; for 
it will not do to surrender the doctrine of infallibility. 

Lambert. The exigencies of theology require 
that your quibbles should be promptly met and ex- 
posed. The “wrongs unspeakable,” of which you yet 
manage somehow or other to speak, are wrongs inci- 
dent to human nature and will continue to exist in 
spite of all systems of theology. In as much as the 
infallibility of the church is in no way concerned with 
the unspeakable wrongs of which you speak, I fail to 
see how a question of surrender is involved. 

Lacy. Faith in the theological world is exalted 
above works. 

Lambert. St. James, one of the writers of the New 
Testament, and who for that reason ought to be consid- 
ered good authority as to the meaning of faith in the 
theological world, says:, “Faith without works is 
dead” (James 2-26). It would appear from this that 
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the theological world does not exalt faith above works. 
St. Matthew says: “ That the son of man shall come 
in the glory of his father and his angels; and then 
shall he render to every man according to his works.” 
Does this look like putting faith above works? St. 
James says: “Do you see that by works a man is 
justified and not by faith only ?” (2-24.) “God is not 
unjust that He should forget your work.” (Hebrews 
6-9.) And yet you say the theological world puts 
faith above works! What is faith itself but a good 
work ? 

Lacy. How tolerant the church to those—if they 
subscribe to her dogmatic teaching—who do ill. 

Lambert. The church teaches that he who knows 
the truth and does not regulate his conduct by it is in 
a worse state than the heathen who knows it not. 
Your statement is therefore slanderous as are your 
other statements in regard to the church. Your use 
of the phrase “ venal” sin instead of venial sin shows 
how well you are instructed in the catechism. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Lacy. The Father talks much of blasphemy. As 
used by him the word is misleading, and is dust in the 
eyes of common sense, as well as an incentive to moral 
cowardice. 

Lambert. According to Webster—whose defini- 
tion agrees with that of the theologians—to blaspheme 
“is to speak of the Supreme Being with impious irrev- 
erence; to revile or speak reproachfully of God, Christ 
or the Holy Spirit. Blasphemy is an indignity offered 
to God by words or writing; reproachful, contempt- 
uous, or irreverent words uttered impiously against 
God.” It was in this sense that I used the words 
“blasphemous jests” in reference to certain utterances 
of Ingersoll, and no one familiar with his lectures will 
question the justness of the phrase. Is it evidence of 
cowardice to fear to insult your Maker? Is it evidence 
of bravery to do it? Is it not rather a sign of rash- 
ness, foolhardiness, and diabolism? Ingersoll is a 
blasphemer, is he braver than Grant who was not? 

Lacy. Do I blaspheme, because in my estimate I 
exalt God above the Father’s conception of Him ? 

Lambert. It is not a question of what you may 
do, but what Ingersoll has done. You do not blas- 
pheme by exalting God above the Father’s conception 
of Him, but in asserting that you can do so, you give 
an illustration of extreme modesty. According to the 
Father’s conception, God’s attributes are infinite, ac- 
cording to yours they are finite, hence the Father’s 
conception of God is as far above yours as the infinite 
is above the finite. 
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Lacy. In justification of wars of conquest and 
extermination, Father Lambert says: “ Mr. Black de- 
fended what you call the azrocities of the Jews record- 
ed in the Old Testament on the principles admitted by 
all peoples and nations, pagan philosophers and Chris- 
tian apostles, that the right to exist implies the right 
to repel the opposing force that threatens destruction. 
If enemies come to conquer, a nation has the right to 
conquer them; if they give no quarter, they have a 
right to none; if the death of the whole population be 
their purpose, it has a right to defeat it by putting them 
all to the sword if it is necessary.” 

Lamiert. The principle of lex tahoms as formu- 
lated in the above extract from the Votes was not ad- 
vanced, as you incorrectly say, to justify wars of con- 
quest and extermination, but to justify the Jews in 
inflicting the same punishment on their enemies in 
time of war as their enemies inflicted on them. The 
conquest of Palestine and the extermination of its 
inhabitants is justified on a very different principle. 
For crimes set forth at length in the 18th chapter of 
Leviticus, God had doomed the inhabitants of Canaan 
to destruction, and he commanded the Israelites to 
exterminate them. This command is an all-sufficient 
justification. You have admitted that the Supreme 
Being is master of life and death. As He is the 
Supreme Being His commands need no justification ; 
it is entirely above our criticism—even if He had not 
given a reason for it. He is amenable to Himself 
alone for what He does. That He gave the command 
is evidence that there was a sufficient reason for it. 

Lacy. Let us apply the Father's logic to the 
exact point at issue, and see where it will lead the 
Jewish race. “ If enemies come to conquer, a nation 
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has a right to conquer them.” The Jews came /vo- 
fessedly to conquer; therefore the heathen nation had 
a right to conquer them. 

Lambert, They certainly had if they could, just 
as a condemned criminal has the right to escape exe- 
cution if he can. They were condemned to death, 
not for defending themselves, but for crimes commit- 
ted anterior to the invasion. You cannot find in the 
scriptures that their self-defense was a crime. 

Lacy. “If they give no quarter they have a 
right to none.” The Jews gave no quarter, therefore 
they had a right to none. 

Lambert. The Jews obeyed the command of God 
and took their chances—they neither expected nor 
asked quarter. 

Lacy. “If the death of the whole population be 
their purpose, it is right to defeat it by putting them 
all to the sword if necessary.” The death of the 
whole population of the heathen nations was the 
avowed purpose of the Jews; hence the right of those 
nations to defeat that purpose by putting all of the 
Jews to the sword. 

Lambert, The right to defend themselves to the 
best of their ability was not denied them. They did 
put as many Jews to the sword as they could and were 
never accused of crime for doing so. 

Notes. God is the Creator, the Supreme Ruler 
of the universe and of all men. As such man owes 
Him allegiance and obedience. 

Lacy. Not so; man owes him allegiance, not 
because he is powerful, but because he is just; obedi- 
ence because of the righteousness of his law. 

Lambert. Pray who said man owes God allegiance 
because he is pawerful? Why spend your time in de- 
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nying what no one asserts? But] deny that allegiance 
is due to God merely because He is just, or His laws 
righteous. The mere fact of an authority ora ruler 
or a law being just does not induce an objection of 
obedience. To induce the obligation of obedience the 
authority, ruler or law must have the right of domin- 
ion or jurisdiction over us. There are many just and 
righteous laws that we are not obliged to obey, be- 
cause they are made by law makers who have no juris- 
diction over us. There are many just and righteous 
lawsin Germany, France and England; if mere justness 
and righteousness alone induced obligation, we would 
be bound to obey them. Justness and righteousness 
alone then are not sufficient to impose allegiance and 
obedience. There is another element necessary, 
namely, dominion or jurisdiction over us. Now as 
God is Creator and Supreme Ruler He has supreme 
dominion and jurisdiction over us. It is this Supreme 
Creatorship and Rulership that induces the obligation 
of obedience when once His will is known, and His 
will is always just and right. 

Lacy. What is the obedience which power alone 
commands ? 

Lambert. A very poor article indeed, and that is 
the reason why Christian theologians do not make 
mere power the source of obedience. 

Lacy. Such low conceptions of the Deity and of 
the grounds of human obligation make “Bob” Inger- 
solls possible. 

Lambert. Such ignorance of Christian theology 
on the subject of obedience makes his dupes possible. 

Lacy. Here a protest must be entered against 
the methods of warfare commended by the Father and 
termed “ civilized.” 
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Ingersoll, Vf they kill the babes in our cradles 
must we brain theirs ? 

Notes. Here they are again—yes, by all means 
brain them, tear them limb from limb, salt them, ship 
them to the Cannibal Islands, make them read your 
article on the Christian religion or your lecture on 
“skulls —do anything with them to keep them from 
muddling your brains when you are reasoning with 
men on subjects that require all your attention. 

Lacy. Reader, do not mistake; the foregoing 
was not written by a Fiji chief, but by a disciple of 
the Prince of Peace! 

Lambert. If the Father’s suggestion is too 
atrocious, we might omit the reading of the article on 
the Christian Religion and the lecture on “ Skulls.” 
Or, how would it do to make sandwiches of them and 
send them to the Sandwich Islands ? 

Lacy. What has Mr. Ingersoll’s personal char- 
acter, good or bad, or the Father’s cleverness, to do 
with the subject in dispute ? 

Lambert. It is important to the controversy to 
know that Ingersoll’s mere statement cannot be relied 
on, that he misrepresents his opponent, Judge Black; 
that he misquotes and interpolates the scriptures and 
that he falsifies almost every Christian doctrine that 
he treats of. In some of these points the disciple is 
worthy of his master, for instance where you wisrep- 
resent the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. In de- 
fending Ingersoll you seem to have caught his method, 
as men catch contagious diseases. If you did not 
know the doctrine of the Trinity you should not have 
snarled at it or attempted to criticise it; if you knew 
it, you knowingly misrepresented it. I leave you and 
the reader to draw the inference. Thus you see that 
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the personal character of a disputant has much to do 
with the question in dispute. It would be a wise 
economy to exhaust less of your energy in defense of 
Ingersoll’s character as it would leave you more to 
devote to the defense of your own. Your misrepre- 
sentation of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity is 
found on page 39 of your“ Reply.” * Christian theol- 
ogy affirms that there are three Gods.” Theseare your 
words. Read them over again, sir, and perhaps on 
reflection you may feel ashamed of your ignorance, or 
of being caught in such a freak of “ honest thought.” 
Do you pretend to say that a Christian in replying to 
such antagonists as Ingersoll and you must not go 
aside from the question to meet your false statements 
and brand them with the proper label? The main 
business of the Christian controversialist in meeting 
infidels is not so much to reason as to correct misstate- 
ments, and when this is done in plain English they 
whine about politeness, abuse, and so on. They have 
no regard for the feelings of others, while they expect 
others to treat them with lavender kids. When they 
utter glaring untruths in reference to Christian doc- 
trines, we cannot accuse them of falsehood or lying, 
no, that would wound their delicate sensibilities. We 
must play “make believe” and refer delicately to their 
untruthful utterances as “ honest errors,” the results 
of “honest thought” and “honor bright’’—pshaw. 
It is a fact worthy of note that most infidel arguments 
against Christianity are based on misrepresentation of 
its doctrines. 

Lacy. The chapter under review (the 11th of 
Notes) is in the main devoted to the subject of war and 
slavery. Mr. Ingersoll had said that a war of conquest 
was simply murder. 
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Lambert. And I denied the truth of the proposi- 
tion. 

Lacy. It would seem that no one should have 
mistaken his meaning—certainly no-one who kept in 
mind the kind of wars he was condemning, that is, the 
aggressive wars of the Jews. 

Lambert. There is no mistaking his words. 
They are plain enough: “A war of conquest is simply 
murder.” This is a universal proposition, and as such 
it cannot be limited, to suit your purpose, to the agres- 
sive wars of the Jews. Ingersoll wished to condemn 
the invasion of Canaan by the Jews. To do this he 
laid down a general proposition and included those 
wars under it. His reasoning formulated syllogisti- 
cally would stand thus: A war of conquest is simply 
murder. The wars of the Jews were wars of con- 
quest. Therefore the wars of the Jews were simply 
murders. 

If the major or first proposition in the above syl- 
logism were true the conclusion would necessarily be 
true. Hence unless you wish to stultify Ingersoll you 
must confess that he meant precisely what his words 
express. But it is not true that wars of conquest are 
simply murders. No moralist or writer on the laws 
of nations concedes it; even you, Mr. Lacy, do not 
hold it as true, for you try to prove that Ingersoll did 
not mean it—that is, did not mean what he actually 
said. Had Ingersoll said the Jewish wars of invasion 
were murders he would have raised a question of fact, 
but when he said “A war of conquest is simply mur- 
der,” he raised a question as to the ¢ruth of a general 
proposition. As the general proposition is not true, 
the inference he draws from it is to be rejected. You 
may be pardoned for the conceit of believing you 
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understand your master better than others, but your 
belief must not be permitted to override the rules of 
interpretation. In the present case you have evidently 
failed to understand your master, although, as you 
say, “no one should have mistaken his meaning.” 


Notes. According to Mr. Ingersoll, “a war of 
conquest is simply murder. But the war with the 
South was a war of conquest. Therefore (according 
to his logic) the war against the South was simply 
murder. Now Mr. Ingersoll participated in that war, 
therefore Mr. Ingersoll was a party to the crime of 
murder. 

Lacy. The fallacy of this syllogist:c statement 
lies in the use of the little word “conquest” as ap- 
plied to the fact of which Mr. Ingersoll was writing. 


Lambert. Your mistake arises from forgetfulness 
of the little fact that the word “conquest” has its 
meaning entirely independent of the facts to which 
Ingersoll applies it, and it is not in his power to 
change the meaning of the word to suit his or your 
fancy. The proposition in which he used it is a gen- 
eral one, and therefore it had no direct reference to 
the Jewish wars, although he intended subsequently 
to apply it to them. A general proposition must 
stand or fall by its own intrinsic truth and not on a 
particular application of it. Ingersoll wanted to con- 
demn the Jew, and any kind of a hammer, even a false 
proposition, was good enough to hit a son of Abraham 
on the head with. 

Lacy. The words “wars of conquest” in their 
proper historical application, mean aggressive wats, 
wherein one nation seeks to subdue and to establish 
dominion over another. 
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Lambert. That the phrase has been used in that 
sense is true, but to infer from this that that is the only 
proper sense is a grave mistake. According to Web- 
ster, “conquest” is the act of conquering or acquiring 
by force; the act of overcoming or subduing oppo- 
sition by force, whether physical or moral; subjuga- 
tion, victory. The act of gaining or regaining by suc- 
cess, as the conquest of liberty or peace.” 

According to these Websterian definitions, con- 
quest means to overcome force by force without refer- 
ence to the ultimate intention ot the victor or the use 
to be made of the victory. A “war of conquest” then 
is a war in which each of the contestants seeks to over- 
come the other, and this, observe, without any refer- 
ence to the establishment of dominion of one over the 
other. From this it follows that even “ defensive wars 
for the establishment of independent governments,” as 
well as “wars to maintain the integrity of governments 
already established,” are wars of conquest. Our war 
with Mexico was as truly a war of conquest as was 
that of Cortez, although we did not make the same 
use of our victory. 

Lacy. ‘The historian, or conversationalist even, 
who should affirm that the United States had ever 
conquered Great Britain would be laughed ‘at. 

Lambert. A laugh, as an argument, proves noth- 
ing—except perhaps the lightheadedness, ignorance 
and conceit of the giggler. It is a historical fact that 
the United States conquered England and compelled 
her to submit to conditions, not only in the war of the 
revolution but also in the war of 1812, and the his- 
torian who fails to state this fails to state the truth. 


CHAPTEREX NI: 


Lacy. There never was a war waged against the 
“South” any more than a war against the city of New 
York when her riotous elements were quelled by 
United States soldiery. 

Lambert. To what miserable straits you are 
driven in defense of your master! If sending the 
largest organized army that ever existed under one 
commander into the South, if fighting the most terrific 
series of battles during four years that are recorded in 
history, is not waging war, pray what is it? You may 
mislead the ignorant by your sophistries about the 
ancient wars of the Jews, but not about the late war ; 
it is too recent. True, the war was waged against the 
South to put down a rebellion against the govern- 
ment’s authority, but does that make it any the less a 
war? England waged war against her colonies to 
maintain her authority. To say she did not wage a 
war against the colonies, simply because she carried it 
on to maintain the unity of the Empire, is to ignore 
the meaning of words and the records of history. 
The United States waged a war for the union against 
the South which endeavored to destroy it; and they 
conquered, gained what they waged war for, and thus 
achieved as true a conquest as is recorded in history, 
although they did not dispossess the inhabitants of 
their lands. 

To compare a street riot to the war of the rebel- 
lion shows a lack of discrimination in perfect keeping 
with the loose, indefinite theories of the noisy Inger- 
soll and his “ modest” disciple, 
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Ingersoll, Slavery includes all other crimes. It 
is the joint product of the kidnapper, pirate, thief, 
murderer, and hypocrite. 

Notes. How does it zzclude all other crimes if it 
be the joint product of them? A product is an effect. 

Lacy. An apple pie includes apples, dough, nut- 
megs, etc., yet is not the pie the joint product of these 
ingredients? Ask your cook. 

Lambert. While he may not be able to dispute 
your superior knowledge of pastry, the cook will per- 
sist in believing that it is he who makes the pie, and 
that it is the joint product of his labor and ingenuity. 
He will not admit that apples, dough, nutmegs, etc., 
can produce a pie, for if they could the cook’s occu- 
pation would be gone. Your “Reply” includes paper, 
ink, words and ideas. Is the “Reply” the product of 
these ingredients or the product of your mind? Your 
knowledge of the ingredients of an apple pie is evi- 
dently superior to your knowledge of the relations 
between cause and effect, producer and product. It is 
to be hoped that in your next reply you will indulge 
your readers with an essay on tarts. It may go a 
good way in disproving the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, Ingersoll’s strong point is blasphemy ; yours 
appears to be modesty and piety. 


Ingersoll. The superior man is eyes for the 
blind. 

Notes. His superiority does not consist in seeing 
for the blind, but in his adiity to see. 

Lacy. Then we ask is there no such thing as 
moral superiority ? 

Lambert. 1am not aware that any one has ever 
denied it. 
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Lacy. Or if there be, is it dwarfed into insignifi- 
cance by the overshadowing greatness of physical 
power? 

Lambert. 1 do not think it is; on the contrary I 
believe it to be much more important to have than 
physical power. But for the life of me I cannot see 
what this has to do with the question. Superiority of 
whatever kind must consist ina fact, not in the results 
that flow from a fact. The latter are not superiority, 
they are but evidences of it. 

Ingersoll. With me, liberty is not merely a means 
—it is an end. 

Notes. This is too vague. We are all in favor of 
liberty, as we understand it, but we do not agree as to 
what it is or ought to be. It is a foolish loss of time 
to caw over the word until we have a common idea or 
understanding of the thing. Do you mean by the 
word the liberty Guiteau exercised, or that of the 
Nihilists, or that of the Mormons, or that of the thief, 
the robber or the murderer? All these appeal to 
liberty as vociferously as you do. Do you not see 
that this word “liberty” must be defined and limited 
—in other words, that it must become a known quan- 
tity before it can become a legitimate object of debate. 
If there is anything thoroughly detested and abhored 
by logicians it is a word, or the use of a word, that 
has no fixed, clear and clean cut meaning to it. You 
use this word with what Shakespeare would call 
“ damnable iteration,” and in all your multifarious uses 
of it you have never, so far as I have seen, given a 
definition of it. 

Lacy. Of course from this extract it would be 
inferred that the Father was in doubt as to what kind 
of liberty Mr. Ingersoll referred to. 
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Lambert. The Father was in doubt and is in 
doubt still, despite your luminous explanation. 

Lacy. What will the reader think, when informed 
that the Rev. Lambert passed over three little words 
immediately preceding his last quotation, which words 
make the meaning plain beyond all cavil, and perfectly 
germane to the subject? These words are, “I abhor 
slavery.” And he (Ingersoll) continues: “With me 
liberty is not merely a means—it is an end.” Here it 
is manifest that the liberty spoken of is of the kind 
contradistinguished from slavery, from property-right 
in men, women and children. 

Lambert. With all due respect for your intimate 
knowledge of Ingersoll’s meaning, I must decline to 
accept your theory of interpretation. The word 
“liberty” has a meaning of its own which does not 
depend on its location or collocation in Ingersoll’s 
sentences. When he speaks of “liberty” without any 
qualification whatever, as he did in the sentence I quot- 
ed, it must be assumed that he uses the word as other 
men use it. If he used the word in the sense you 
give to it he simply misused it; for men at all familiar 
with the use of words never use the word “liberty ” 
in contradistinction with domestic slavery. “ Free- 
dom” is the word Ingersoll should have used if he 
meant what you imagine he meant. The freedom of 
the slaves is the result of Lincoln’s proclamation; 
their derty in this country is the result of the consti- 
tution of the United States. This is the reason why 
in all official documents concerning the former slaves 
they are called “Freedmen.” Liberty is the genus, 
freedom is a species of it. But liberty, freedom, and 
free will are all jumbled together in the infidel vocab- 
ulary; sometimes they mean one sometimes another 
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thing, and they expect the benighted Christian to 
catch their meaning as it flies. 


That Ingersoll’s meaning is not clear is evident 
from the fact that Mr. Lacy has devoted half a page to 
explain it. According to Mr. Lacy’s exposition of In- 
gersoll’s idea of liberty, it means exemption from 
property-right in men. Will anyorie in the 1gth 
century admit that liberty means that? Was that 
what Patrick Henry meant when he said, “Give me 
liberty or give me death?” Was that what the colo- 
nists fought for when they made war with England? 
Or was it mere freedom from domestic slavery that 
Ingersoll meant when he said: “With me liberty is 
not merely a means—it is an end?’ If so he misused 
the word liberty as he misuses many other words, and 
in this misuse consists, to a great extent, his sophistry. 
If Mr. Lacy spent half the energy and ingenuity in 
explaining the meaning of Moses that he spends in 
explaining Ingersoll he would take high rank as a 
hermeneutist. 


Lacy. Because his (Lambert’s) opponent praises 
liberty, without specifically defining its metes and 
bounds, he is gruffly reproved. 


Lambert. And justly reproved. How can he 
talk sensibly about a thing unless it is defined by 
metes and bounds? “Liberty,” “free thought,” “hon- 
est error,” “honor bright,” etc., are infidel catch-words 
that require to be clearly defined and their meaning 
understood before they can pass current. In all dis- 
cussions conducted intelligently, words or terms should 
be clearly defined in order that both parties may know 
that they are talking about the same thing. If a man 
is unable to give the proper definition of a word he 
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should at least tell us what he means by it; if he can- 
not do this he should not use the word at all. 

Notes. “O liberty! what crimes are committed 
in thy name,” said Madame Roland as she was carted 
to the guillotine. 

Lacy. Madame Roland uttered an eloquent truth. 
But could not every victim of the accursed inquisition 
have said with equal truth, “O religion! what crimes 
are committed in thy name!” 

Lambert. Yes; but as the crimes committed zz 
the name of liberty are not to be attributed to liberty, 
so neither are the crimes committed in the name of 
religion to be attributed to religion. Neither is to be 
rejected because of these crimes. Bad men in all ages 
have abused both liberty and religion and will continue 
to do so, but this is no valid reason why either should 
be condemned. Bad men will persist in stealing the 
livery of heaven to serve the devil in. Liberty, like 
religion, is a divine gift, and blood has been shed in 
defense of and in the name of both. To subject either 
to indiscriminate and sweeping condemnation is as 
unphilosophical as it is contrary to common sense and 
justice. If we were to banish from the earth every- 
thing that human ingenuity and malice can abuse, life 
on it would not be worth living. 

Lacy. The Father, unreasonably, we think, de- 
mands, a definition for. almost every important word 
his friend, Mr. Ingersoll, employs. 

Lambert. \Nhen the meaning of a word is ob- 
scure and when it is used now in one sense and now 
in another, a definition is the only way to arrive at a 
common understanding. The incorrect use of a word 
may, and often does, vitiate a whole argument; it fre- 
quently amounts to a begging of the question, and 
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gives room for sophistry. Ingersoll has a fatal facility 
in the use of words of many meanings, and in making 
them do duty now in one capacity, now in another. 
It is for this reason that the Father demands defini- 
tions. It is the only way to nail Ingersoll down to 
definite ideas. The demand for a definition, like a 
motion to adjourn, is always in order. True, it ham- 
pers eloquence and flights of imagination, but it is 
conducive to truth. 

Lacy. The word “liberty” disconnected from 
any particular subject or train of thought is a mere 
abstraction. 

Lambert. Were you confound the name of a 
thing with the thing itself. When we speak of liberty 
in reference to intelligent beings we mean the thing, 
not the sign or sound by which it is indicated. But 
liberty, according to your own definition, is not an 
abstraction. You say: 

Lacy. Liberty is the right to do what one may 
please without intrenching on the rights of others. 

Lambert. It seems that this is something more 
than an abstraction. But the definition is not correct, 
because (1) it does not define the genus, but only a 
species or certain kind of liberty, and (2) it includes 
too much, for there are many things we can do with- 
out intrenching on our neighbors which we have not 
the liberty or right to do. We have not the right to injure 
ourselves though we in no way intrench on our neigh- 
bor’s rights in doing so. 

Lacy. Yet the query arises, what does intrench 
on those rights (of other’s) ? 

Lambert. That has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion; it is a matter of details. 
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Lacy. The ancient church held that heresy was 
a greater crime than murder. 

Lambert. This is on a par with your statement 
about the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. The 
ancient church held that murder is a crime deserving 
of eternal hell, and no greater punishment can be 
inflicted for heresy. The same moral code that forbids 
the one forbids the other, and the punishment in both 
cases is the same. There is the same difference be- 
tween heresy and the teaching of it that there is be- 
tween murder and the teaching of it. He who com- 
mits murder is guilty of a criminal fact, while he who 
teaches it is guilty of a criminal doctrine; of the two 
the latter is the greater enemy of society. It is the 
same with heresy, political or religious. When it 
threatens government or social order it is always pun- 
ished. And the leaders and teachers of it are always 
considered the most guilty. Be this right or wrong, 
it is human nature. 

Lacy. Do you, Father, justify what the church 
did and what is now regarded as ecclesiastical murder? 

Lambert. I justify what the church really did, 
but not what she is ignorantly accused of having done. 
Nor do I justify the murders committed in the name 
of religion or the church, or in the name of liberty. 

Lacy. Would you, now, had you the power, re- 
strain me, or any one, by penal enactment, ecclesias- 
tical or otherwise, from publicly avowing “Protestant” 
sentiments, or from proclaiming what you call infidel 
doctrines ? e 

Lambert. J would judge of the sentiments them- 
selves without reference to what you might call them. 
If you were as logical in your infidelity as the com- 
munists and anarchists are, and if you proclaimed 
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such doctrines as Herr Most, Spies & Co. preach in 
the name of liberty, I would, had I the power, put 
you behind the bars of a jail or lunatic asylum. The 
name you might give to your sentiments would have 
nothing to do with it. 

Lacy. Do you believe in the broad-gauge relig- 
ious liberty we Americans enjoy? 

Lambert. 1 believe that every man has the right 
and the obligation to follow and obey the dictates of 
his own conscience, although I do not believe that the 
mere plea of conscience should protect offences against 
social order or against the common principles of 
morality. The prosecutions of the Mormons shows 
that we Americans recognize a limit to the practice of 
certain so-called liberties. 

Lacy. Were the United States under Catholic 
domination would what we call “ religious toleration ” 
be enjoyed to the same extent by people of all shades 
of religious and non-religious faith as at present? 

Lambert. 1 see no reason to think otherwise. 
The danger to the liberties of this country is infidelity 
and its twin daughters, anarchy and communism. 

Lacy. Some twenty years ago or more I read an 
editorial in the Pittsburg Catholic, in which the writer 
claimed that Catholic nations alone had the right to 
forbid the exercise of other than the prescribed kinds 
of worship, for the reason that non-Catholics only be- 
lieve that they are right, while Catholics hold their 
faith with the certainty of knowledge. 

Lambert. Y must decline to hold the Pittsburg 
Catholic responsible for the nonsense your memory of 
twenty years or more attributes to it. I call for the 
exact words of that journal, not your travesty of them. 


CHAPTER XX: 


Lacy. A year or so ago it was broadly published 
that a son of General Sherman, in a lecture before a 
Catholic institution of learning, spoke in advocacy of 
the inquisition. I never saw or heard a denial of the 
charge although I watched the papers to see if any 
. was made, 

Lambert. It would have been wiser on your part 
to have read the lecture of General Sherman’s son 
than to take second-hand reports of its nature from 
the papers. Until you produce something more 
tangible than vague newspaper reports vaguely re- 
membered you must not expect what you say to be 
seriously considered. I know nat the opinion of Gen- 
eral Sherman’s son, not having seen the lecture referred 
to, but I know that he is not the Catholic church. At 
the same time he is as free to give his individual opin- 
ion as you are; and the weight of his opinion, as of 
yours, depends on the weight of the arguments adduced. 
If the son inherits the genius of his father I doubt not 
his ability to justify his opinions whatever they may 
be—against Mr. Lacy, 

Lacy. But true or false, what say you on the 
subject? Your ideas may help us to a practical defi- 
nition of liberty satisfactory to both of us. 

Lambert. One of my ideas on the subject is that 
the principle whereon the Spanish Inquisition was estab- 
lished has been recognized by all governments past and 
present as just. The principle is this: “ Great political 
evils, and especially violent attacks levelled at the body of 
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a state,can not be prevented or repelled but by means 
equally violent.” “This,” says Le Maistre, “is a political 
axiom, which no sensible man ever denied.” Our own 
government acted on it during the late war. It sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus, so that the Secretary of 
State, by ringing a little bell, could arrest and imprison 
or exile any citizen, and against this action there was 
for the time no appeal. This was unconstitutional, 
but was justified on the principle formulated in the 
above axiom and on another less general proposition, 
stated by General Grant in his Memoirs, that those 
who were endeavoring to destroy the constitution had 
no right to appeal to its protection. 

These are the prizczples on which the inquisition 
was established. Now what were the facts? They 
are thus succinctly stated by M. Le Maistre in his 
“Spanish Inquisition :” 

“ About the fifteenth century, Judaism deeply 
shot its roots into the soil of Spain, and threatened to 
kill the national plant. The riches and influence 
of the Jews, and their intermarriage with the most 
distinguished families of the government, rendered 
them truly formidable. They were a nation contained 
within a nation. Mahometism prodigiously increased 
the danger; that tree had been pulled down in Spain 
but its roots were unimpaired. The great question 
then was whether the nation could continue its Spanish 
character and independence, or whether Judaism and 
Islamism would divide the spoil of these rich 
provinces, if superstition, despotism, and barbarity 
were to drive their triumphal car over the rights and 
lives of mankind. The Jews were nearly masters of 
Spain, and between the hot-blooded Castilians and the 
degenerate sons of Israel no good feeling existed. 
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Their hatred was mutual and was often carried to ex- 
cess. The Cortes (i. e. the Spanish parliament) cried 
aloud for the adoption of severe measures against the 
latter. An insurrection broke out in the year 1391, 
and a dreadful slaughter ensued. The danger daily 
increased, and Ferdinand, surnamed the Catholic, sup- 
posed that in order to save the country from utter 
ruin, it was indispensably necessary to establish the 
Inquisition, as best calculated to cure the politica 


cancer which was rapidly corroding the heart of the 


nation.” 

These are the facts that caused the establishment 
of the Inquisition. Now I ask, had not the Spanish 
government, in view of impending destruction, the 
right to use every means in its power to repel the for- 
eign invasion that threatened its existence? To say 
it had not is to deny a nation the right of self defense. 

You may say the Inquisition was more severe 
than was necessary for self defense. But this, even 
admitting it, was an incident arising from the excited 
passions of the times, and not an essential part of the 
Inquisition. Our own courts have sentenced innocent 
people to death, but this incidental error is no argu- 
ment against the existence of our system of judicature. 
Aside from this consideration, I believe that the Span- 
iards of that time were better judges of what was nec- 
essary to defend their country and repel invasion than 
we are who live five hundred years after. We imagine 
ourselves to be familiar with the punishments, but we 
are strangely ignorant of the offences for which they 
were inflicted. 

Such are my ideas on the principles and facts 
which gave rise to the Spanish Inquisition. If you 
seek further information on the subject I advise you 
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to read “ Letters on the Spanish Inquisition,” by M. 
Le Comte Joseph Le Maistre. They will enable you 
to appreciate the lecture of the son of General Sher- 
man, when you have time to read it. The time has 
happily passed—a result of modern progress—when 
a mere loose indefinite reference to the Inquisition has 
the force of an argument; a fact you seem to have for- 
gotten. 

Lacy. We now approach a marvelous piece of 
assertion. We are told that as to the physical and in- 
tellectual laws man has no liberty whatever. 

Lambert. J have yet to hear of the philosopher 
who claims liberty as to the physical laws of the 
universe—so far as man is concerned. The genius 
who is to proclaim that man has liberty as to the 
physical laws of nature has yet to appear, and when 
he does appear, as he may, for it is not impossible, he 
will suffer under the disadvantage of being considered 
a ‘Serank:?”’ 

Lacy. Is it true, then, that the intellect of man 
which above all things else determines his choice and 
shapes his conduct, has no more. freedom of action 
than a grain of sand, or the wave that dashes on the 
shore and returns again to the bosom of the deep? 

Lambert. In the first place it is not the zzellect 
of man, but his w/ that shapes his conduct, and his 
will, not his intellect is the seat of liberty. To speak 
with philosophical precision, it is knowledge and will 
that determine the actions of men, for the will cannot 
act without something to act on, it cannot desire a 
thing without knowing that thing. To the will, the 
unknown and the non-existing, are one and the same. 
The intellect as the seat of knowledge is a necessary 
condition of liberty, but knowledge without free will 
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cannot produce liberty. The seat of liberty is in the 
will, but the will cannot act without an object on which 
to act. This object is supplied by the intellect which 
intelligences or apprehends things, and these things 
presented by the intellect to the will afford the latter 
its field of operation, its field of liberty—and beyond 
this there is neither knowledge nor liberty. The intel- 
lect or intellective faculty is to the will or volative fac- 
ulty what the telescope is to the astronomer; it pre- 
sents the object to the will as the telescope presents 
the distant star to the eye of the astronomer. Having 
done this its work is done. The will like the astron- 
omer then deals with the object presented; and the 
intellect like the telescope, having presented the object 
to the will, becomes inoperative, and the will dominates 
thereafter, and in this dominancy of the will consists 
liberty. As the astronomer directs the telescope to 
this, that or the other object, so the will directs the in- 
tellective faculty to this, that or the other object as it 
wills. When I will to reply to Mr. Lacy, my will 
forthwith takes up its intellective microscope and 
through it examines his sayings. My intellect in the 
case is the servant of my will, nay, the slave, for it 
finds no pleasure in the operation; it does its work as 
best it can at the imperative command of the will. 
The intellect is the instrument by which the will ac- 
quires its materials, and the will never loses control 
over it. When the intellect begins to bring home 
some unpalatable truths the will says: Stop, you must 
go no farther, and it stops. This is why ignorance is 
sometimes a sin, because it is the result of the will. 
The intellect cannot sin. It is the will alone that sins 
or’can sin, 

But is it not strange that a disciple of Ingersoll 
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should plead for liberty of intellect? Ingersoll teaches 
that the action of the intellect depends on the food we 
eat and on the condition of our digestive organs; and 
this food and this condition of our digestive organs 
depend on prior conditions of something else and these 
prior conditions depend on conditions still prior, and 
these on others in an endless chain. He holds that 
every thought and thing that is, is the necessary re- 
sult of something that was. What are we to think of 
the disciple who, while following such a leader talks 
of liberty of intellect? If our thoughts are the result 
of what we eat, as Ingersoll says they are, how can 
the intellect be free? or how can Mr. Lacy talk 
about free intellect? ‘or does the disciple really un- 
derstand his master? 

Lacy. May not man abuse his intellect as well as 
his moral nature ? 

Lambert. Certainly. But how unless by his zoz//? 
How can a man abuse anything unless he can will to 
do so? And if the will is free to abuse the intellect, 
is that not sufficient to prove that it is the will and not 
the intellect that is free ? 

Lacy. Perhaps I do not understand the Father. 

Lambert. Ibelieve you do not. And yet you go 
off at half-cock to answer him. 

Lacy. The subject of polygamy, as practiced 
under the Old Testament dispensation, is next in order. 

Lambert. Very well, proceed. 

Ingersoll, ‘Ne are informed by Mr. Black that 
polygamy is neither commanded nor prohibited in the 
Old Testament—that it is only discouraged. It seems 
to me that a little legislation on the subject might 
have tended to its discouragement. But where is 
the legislation ? 
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Notes. In your first article on the Christian relig- 
ion you said that the Bible upheld polygamy as the 
highest form of virtue. Your opponent met your 
assertion with a denial that the Bible so held or taught. 
Here a direct issue was made—a question of veracity 
raised. And how did you meet it? Did you stand 
by your statement and proceed to prove it? Not at 
all. You reply by saying that the Bible did not legis- 
late against it. This is an admission that your state- 
ment could not be sustained—a raising of the white 
flag. 

Lacy. Here we are told is a question of veracity. 

Lambert. Yes, that is about it. 

Lacy. Veracity, of course, means adherence to 
truth. Ifa man lacks veracity he is untruthful; is, in 
short, what the Father, by necessary implication, often 
calls Mr. Ingersoll—a “ar. Would this critic like to 
be tested by the same rule? 

Lambert. Certainly. 

Lacy. The Father says that Mr. Ingersoll assert- 
ed that the Bible upheld polygamy as the higher form 
of virtue. He said no such thing. 

Lambert. Ingersoll said: “The believer in the 
inspiration of the Bible * * * is compelled to imsist 
that there was a time when polygamy was the highest 
form of virtue * * * Once they (slavery, polygamy, 
etc.) were right—once commanded by God.” I leave 
it to the reader, after reading the above quotation, to 
say whether or not I misrepresented Ingersoll’s posi- 
tion when I represented him as holding that the Bible 
upheld polygamy as the highest form of virtue. The 
attempt to show that he did not so hold is the merest 
quibbling. 

Lacy. The charge that the Bible taught or upheld 
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polygamy as the highest form of virtue would imply 
that. the Bible contained commands or precepts ex- 
ceedinegly favorable to it. 

Lambert. Precisely. And Ingersoll said: “slavery, 
polygamy, etc., * * * were once commanded by God.” 
Therefore according to your own showing my charge 
against him was true. Here, in your very effort to 
disprove my charge, you verify it. 

| Ingersoll. Inthe moral code (of the Old Testa- 
ment) not one word is said on the subject of polygamy. 

Notes. Then why did you say the Bible taught 
polygamy as the highest form of virtue? 

Lacy. We have shown that the Father imputed 
to Mr. Ingersoll words that were not written by him. 
Here we have the same false charge the second time 
repeated. 

Lambert. The Father correctly stated Ingersoll’s 
position. You seem to forget that Ingersoll said that 
slavery and polygamy “were once commanded by 
God.” This one statement upsets all your fine spun 
explanations. 

Notes. If you look in Genesis, chap. II, verse 
24, you will find the following words: “ Therefore 
shall a man leave his father and mother, and cleave 
unto his wife (not wives) and they shall be two in one 
flesh.” This is the law in the case. 

Lacy. Mark what Father Lambert is trying to 
disprove. His opponent had said: “In the moral 
code of the Old Testament not one word is said on the 
subject of polygamy.” Has this been disproved ? 

Lambert. The verse from Genesis laying down 
the doctrine of monogamy, and therefore disapproving 
polygamy, is a part of the code of the Old Testament, 
and therefore disproves Ingersoll’s statement. If fur- 
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ther disproof is necessary I need only quote Ingersoll’s 
own words, that slavery and polygamy “were once 
commanded by God.” Now if commanded by God 
there must have been at least one word about polyg- 
amy in the moral code of the Old Testament. Surely 
your master’s own testimony should be sufficient for 
you; of course he contradicts himself, but that is noth- 
ing new. 

Lacy. Who wrote that one verse ? 

Lambert. Vt is nothing to our present purpose 
who wrote it. It is enough that it is a part of the 
moral code of the Old Testament of which Ingersoll 
spoke. 

Lacy. To whom was the command given? No 
one knows. 

Lambert. This has nothing to do with the point 
at present in issue; which is whether Ingersoll stated 
the truth when he said: “In the moral code (of the 
Old Testament) there is not one word on the subject 
of polygamy.” 

Lacy. But even if the clause referred to were 
prohibitory, the uninterruptd and unrebuked practice 
for thousands of years among God’s own people, and 
even while He was their direct ruler, would certainly 
seem to be a practical repeal of the command. 

Lambert. \ insist on your keeping to the point. 
The question is, Is there one word on the subject of 
polygamy in the moral code of the Old Testament ? 
Ingersoll says there is not. Do you still hold that he 
is right? 


CHAPTER XX VE 


Lacy. The doctrine that if we had no revelation 
we would have neither moral sense nor moral law, not 
only antagonizes experience and sound philosophy 
but the scripture as well. 

Lambert. The principle advanced by me was that 
if all revelation be rejected there can be found no valid 
argument against polygamy. This appears all the more 
evident fromea consideration of your arguments against 
polygamy. You assert that it is wrong because it in- 
jures society and those who practice it. But this is a 
begging of the question, for those who believe in and 
practice polygamy deny point blank your assertion. 
An argument based on an assertion has no validity or 
force against those who deny the truth of the asser- 
tion. The majority of mankind outside of Christen- 
dom have believed in and practiced polygamy or its 
equivalent in some form. Hence if you appeal to rea- 
son alone and reject revelation you have this majority 
against you—a majority that does not believe that 
polygamy is injurious to society or to those who prac- 
tice it. Asamatter of fact your assertion is based 
on Christian sentiment and this sentiment is again 
based on divine revelation. 

Now a word as to your statement above. And 
first, no one, at least no Christian philosopher holds 
that without revelation there would be no moral sense. 
The moral sense is a faculty of the soul by which it 
apprehends moral questions or the principles of moral- 
ity when presented to it, just as our physical senses 
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are faculties by which we apprehend physical, material ~ 
things when presented to them. The existence of the 
moral sense then does not depend on revelation. Be- 
ing a faculty of the soul its existence is concomitant 
with the soul. But a faculty without an object on 
which to act is quiescent, dead, or useless. If there 
were no sounds the faculty of hearing would be of no 
use; if there were no visible things the faculty of 
sight would be of no avail; if there were nothing 
tangible we would not be conscious that we possessed 
the faculty of feeling. So with every faculty of mind 
and body; each must be brought into relation with 
its proper object. Now the proper object of the fac- 
ulty of moral sense is moral principles. These prin- 
ciples must be presented to it before it can act on them 
or act at all. These moral principles are based on the 
will of the supreme, infinite and perfect Being, and 
they cannot pass from the mind of the supreme Being 
to the mind of the finite being without a revelation of 
some kind. Hence the moral sense without revelation 
would not have its proper object to act on; it would 
wither and die as the eyes of the fishes in the dark 
recesses of the Mammoth Cave lose the ability to per- 
form their functions for want of light. Take away 
the moral principles that are known only by revela- 
tion and the moral sense would be a faculty without 
an object—a dead faculty. Moral principles are then 
necessary to its life; and these principles are supplied 
by revelation. Hence revelation is necessary to the 
life and activity of the moral sense, although not to its 
mere inoperative existence. 

Second, the doctrine that without revelation there 
would be no moral law is verified by common sense 
and sound philosophy as well as by the Scripture. 
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The moral law as contradistinguished from physical 
law is, according to Webster who agrees with the 
theologians, “the will of God, as the Supreme moral 
ruler, concerning the character and conduct of all re- 
sponsible beings.” Now as the moral law is the will 
of God it is very evident that that will cannot be 
known to man unless it is revealed—hence the necess- 
ity of a revelation to a knowledge of the moral law. 
Hence, again if we have no revelation we can have no 
knowledge of the moral law. The moral law may and 
does exist in the mind of God, but it is no law for us 
until it is promulgated, and its promulgation is a 
revelation. 

The doctrine that there is no moral law without 
revelation accords equally with Scripture. To show 
this I need go no further than the text quoted by you 
from St. Paul. “These (the Gentiles) having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves; which show the work 
of the law, written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness.” (Romans II, 14, 15). If the law 
was written in their hearts it was certainly revealed to 
them by Him who wrote it in their hearts. This wri- 
ting of the law in their hearts was a revelation. This 
is why I have said that without revelation of some 
kind the moral law cannot be known to man. Had 
you been familiar with the well known distinction be- 
tween the divine natural law which was revealed to all 
men and the divine positive law which was revealed on 
Mount Sinai you would have understood St. Paul better. 

Lacy. The Father quotes Rousseau, the French 
skeptic, to show the egotism of philosophers and the 
vanity of philosophy. 

Lambert. The Father quoted him to show the 
egotism of the French infidel philosophers of his day. 
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When he “sized them up” he drew an excellent pic- 
ture of the latter day infidels. 

Lacy. The Father claims that before deciding 
what women’s rights are, they must be determined 
rightly and independently of sentiments and feelings. 

Lambert. You do not put it straight. The 
Father claims that until it is determined what these 
“rights” are, the question as to what the Bible says 
about them cannot be intelligently discussed. Here is 
one of those cases in which a definition is imperatively 
necessary. Until we have a clear, common under- 
standing of what is meant by woman’s rights it is 
idling time away to discuss the question. 

Lacy. A rather difficult task to undertake, for 
who can discuss a moral question, or one involving 
human rights, without sentiment or feelings ? 

Lambert. It was not a question of discussion, but 
of a definition, or determining the meaning of the phrase 
“woman's rights.” In defining terms there is no 
place for sentiment or feeling. Besides, he who can- 
not conduct a logical argument without sentiment or 
feeling is unfit to discuss any question. Sentiment 
and feeling are good things in poetry and in a certain 
kind of oratory, but they are as out of place in logic 
as they are in the solution of a mathematical or geo- 
metrical problem. 

Mr. Lacy after charging me with garbling and 
misquoting Ingersoll’s article, makes a long quotation 
for the purpose, he tells us, of doing justice to him. 
He is of course free to quote the whole of Ingersoll’s 
article if it suits his purpose, while I am equally free 
to use my judgment and select such of his statements 
as I deem it proper to reply to, being careful to give 
verbatim the statements quoted. A writer is responsi- 
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ble for every statement he makes and each statement 
should stand or fall by its own intrinsic truth or fallacy. 
If the statements on which his argument is based are 
false, the whole argument falls. When Mr. Lacy asserts 
that I garbled or misquoted Ingersoll’s statements I 
must refer him to that precept of the decalogue which 
forbids bearing false witness. 
Mr. Lacy understands the trick of insinuation. 
He would rather refer than quote when he writes “ of 
the treatment to which women were subject under 
~ Jewish rule and law; for instance as delineated in the 
twenty-first and twenty-second chapters. of Deuteron- 
omy.” I have already treated of the twenty-first 
chapter in a preceding article and need not repeat. It 
is sufficient here to state that the parts he objects to 
in that chapter consist of certain regulations made by 
Moses to protect female captives from the first famil- 
iarities of the soldier. The twenty-second chapter 
which his mock modesty forbids him to quote speaks 
of certain crimes and their punishments. For in- 
stance, it forbids a woman to be clothed with a man’s 
apparel and a man to be clothed in a woman’s apparel. 
How cruel in Moses to subject women to such limita- 
tions. It also lays down the punishment of a man 
who slanders his wife, and that to be afflicted on im- 
moral women. It states the punishment for adultery, 
to be inflicted on both parties alike. It protects the 
innocent woman by inflicting death on her ravisher, and 
obliges the man to marry the woman whose confidence 
he has betrayed. Such is chapter twenty-second of 
Deuteronomy to which Mr. Lacy refers so delicately and 
blushingly. The only right taken away from women in 
this chapter is the right to wear trousers or commit 
adultery. Does Mr. Lacy insist on these “ rights ?” 
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Votes. Moses forbade these abominations (the 
licentious modes of worship practiced by women at 
the altars of Venus and Cybele) and for this you 
accuse him of taking away the “rights” of women. 

Lacy. What will the reader say when he finds 
that this is a plain unvarnished misstatement ? 

Lambert. Unluckily for you Ingersoll is some- 
what specific in this matter. He, in speaking of the 
rights of women among pagans as contradistinguished 
from those of Jewish women, says: “In Persia women 
were priests.” Now it is a fact that these pagan 
priestesses sacrificed their virtue at the lewd altars of 
their false gods. This was not a mere lapse on their 
part. It wasa part of their abominable ceremonies. 
When Ingersoll refers to these priestesses as examples 
of better treatment than that accorded to Jewish wom- 
en, he referred also to their official practices, know- 
ingly or ignorantly. In any case he is responsible for 
his statement and all it implies. Now the practices of 
these pagan priestessess were forbidden by Moses to 
Jewish women. For this Ingersoll condemns him. 

Lacy. The right of woman is to fiulfill the high- 
est destiny which she is mentally, morally and physi- 
cally qualified to reach. 

Lambert. Yhe Christian philosopher would call 
this a duty. There is difference between rights and 
duties, although you persist in confounding them. 

Lacy. We have the authority of Fenelon, Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Tours, that the Jews were not 
“one jot less corrupted” than the heathen. 

Lambert. Fenelon, Archbishop of Tours, is a 
myth. ‘There is or was no such person. When you 
are so incorrect as to modern facts you are not ex- 
pected to be reliable as to ancient facts, 
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Mr. Lacy next gives us a little treatise on the 
meaning of the word “exterminate,” to show that it 
may mean something more than to “expel, to drive 
out.” It certainly may mean something more, but as 
a matter of fact in the case of inhabitants of Canaan 
as in the case of the Indians in this country, it means 
that the land was cleared of them in one way or an- 
other. The best evidence as to the correct use of the 
word is astandard dictionary. Consult Webster and 
you will find that the first meaning of the word “ex- 
terminate” given by him is “to drive from within the 
limits or borders of.” When you say the Latin word 
venio means to go, the reader will be apt to agree with 
you that you are a poor Latin scholar. The word 
“prevent” does not mean “to go before” as you tell 
us. The texts you quote from Deuteronomy and 
Numbers to prove that exterminate means to destroy 
by killing, only show that those met in battle and 
taken prisoners were put to death. Those who fled 
were exterminated though not put to death. 

Ingersoll. In this age of fact and demonstration 
it is refreshing to find a man who believes so thorough- 
ly in the monstrous, the miraculous, the impossible 
and immoral. 

Notes, Here you assume to determine what 
is monstrous, miraculous, impossible and immoral. 
It is refreshing in this age of general education to 
see an infidel offering his crude notions as ultimate 
principles or axioms. 

Lacy. But of what was Mr. Ingersoll speaking 
when he referred to the monstrous? To the story of 
the loquacious serpent, to the alleged universality of 
the flood, to the story of a woman transformed into a. 
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pillar of salt, and to the tower of Babel “stopped by 
the jargon of a thousand tongues.” 

Lambert. Yes, but it is denied that any of these 
are monstrous, impossible or immoral, and Ingersoll’s 
mere affirmation does not make them so. Mark his 
method. He first says they are monstrous, etc., and 
then expresses astonishment that others do not agree 
with him. It seems to me that the great minds and 
master intellects of Christendom are as good judges 
of what is monstrous, etc., as Ingersoll or his disciple 
is. This assumption that they are all wrong and he 
only right is another illustration of Ingersoll’s 
‘“ modesty.” 

Lacy. What was referred to (by Ingersoll) as 
immoral? Slavery, polygamy, wars of extermination, 
and persecution even unto death for opinion’s sake. 

Lambert. But it is denied that slavery per se is 
immoral, and neither Ingersoll nor you have attempted 
to prove it. You confound slavery with certain abuses 
incident to it and condemn the one with the other, but 
you have wisely not attempted to show that that 
relation between capital and labor called slavery is in 
itself immoral. You seem to think it is enough to 
affirm it and then build up arguments on your affirma- 
tions, forgetful of the fact that the affirmations them- 
selves stand in need of proof. True, Ingersoll says it 
is slimy and filthy, but you make a grave mistake 
when you imagine that is equivalent to proof. It is 
denied that wars of extermination are wrong or im- 
moral when waged, as waged by the Jews, at the com- 
mand of Him who is the Supreme master of life and 
death. It is denied that Christianity teaches that per- 
secution for opinion’s sake, is right, just or moral. 
These denials are valid and of force against your and 
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Ingersoll’s gratuitous assertions, for it is a principle in 
logic that what is gratuitiously affirmed can be gratui- 
tously denied. 

Lacy. In this age does the Father require a 
writer to prove that slavery is an evil and polygamy 
a sin? 

Lambert. He does most emphatically require 
those who reject revelation to prove the wrong or sin- 
fulness of slavery and polygamy. Those who believe 
in revelation believe they are wrong because they are 
forbidden. But on what principle do you, who reject 
revelation, believe they are wrong? O, they are slimy 
and filthy. There, there, we have had enough of that 
kind of talk; it proves nothing. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ingersoll. Mr. Black comes to the conclusion 
that the Hebrew Bible is in exact harmony with the 
New Testament. 

Lambert. Mr. Black comes to no such conclu- 
sion. It is no doubt true that “the Old and New 
Testaments are so connected together that if one is 
true the other cannot be false.” This is your Oppo- 
nent’s statement and it is very different from what you 
represent him as saying. 

Lacy. How has the Father succeeded in making 
his point, small at best? By splitting a sentence in 
two, leaving out an extract quoted from Mr. Black’s 
article, and substituting a period for a comma. This 
was necessary to show up the infidel ! 

Lambert. Ingersoll’s sentence contained two 
propositions, one of which was false and the other 
true. When he said “ Mr. Black comes to the conclu- 
sion that the Hebrew Bible is in exact harmony with 
the New Testament,” he misrepresented Mr. Black. 
It is of no consequence what e/se he may have said in 
his sentence, whether true or false. It suffices that 
the proposition quoted by me is false. The Father 
quoted in full and dealt with Ingersoll’s proposition 
and found it to be false. He had nothing to do with 
the other proposition in the same sentence which was 
true. 

Lacy. Give me the same liberty with Shakes- 
peare as the Father takes with Ingersoll, and I will 
convert the grandest sentiments of the noble bard into 
drivel and nonsense. 
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Lambert. You have a perfect right to quote 
Shakespeare or any other author as I quote Ingersoll, 
that is, proposition by proposition, and examine each 
by itself and on its own merits. If Shakespeare can- 
not bear this test he is not the poet he is generally 
supposed to be. The merit of Shakespeare consists 
in the fact that his sentences are built up of true 
propositions, and that is one of the many differences 
between him and Ingersoll. I do not doubt your 
capacity to manufacture drivel and nonsense, but not 
out of Shakespeare, as long as you quote his proposi- 
tions. 

Lacy. We now approach a subject worthy the 
moralist—the status of slavery 7 zself as related to 
morality. It seems to be agreed there are immutable 
principles, the violation of which no exigency will | 
justify. 

Tambert. Your first sentence is a sufficiently 
correct statement of the question, and the second 
gives a key to its solution. Anevil 27 atself, or malum 
in sé, as theologians term it, is an evil which no exi- 
gency will justify ; while an evil by circumstances, or 
malum per accidens, is an evil which some exigency or 
circumstance may justify or cause to be no longer evil. 
Thus, murder, blasphemy, lying, etc., are evil in them- 
selyes and can therefore be justified by no exigency 
whatever, while working on Sunday, killing, destroy- 

ing property, taking what belongs to another, are evils 
per accidens, and may be justified by circumstances. 


Working on Sunday its justified when there is an 
urgent necessity, for instance saving your house when 
on fire; killing is not wrong when done by a sheriff 
in the exercise of his office; destroying property is 


not wrong when it is for good reason deemed neces- 
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sary, as the destruction of property in the South done 
to end the war; taking what belongs to another is not 
wrong when there is grave necessity, for instance, a 
starving man does no wrong by taking sufficient food 
to support life for the time being, and when he cannot 
obtain it otherwise. There is then a class of acts that 
are wrong and forbidden under certain circumstances 
and not wrong or forbidden under other circumstances. 
These wrongs or evils are called malum per accidens. 
There is another class of acts that are wrong essenti- 
ally, under all circumstances and are never justifiable. 
These are malum in se. 

Now to which of these classes does slavery be- 
long? That is the question at issue. I am glad to 
find that you and I agree that it belongs to the first 
. class, and that it is not essentially wrong, or wrong in 
itself, for you tell us on page 111, that “ We may sup- 
pose an example where slavery would be justified; as 
in case of war and by way of retaliation.” In this 
you are right, and it follows that slavery is not wrong 
in itself, not essentially wrong, for if it were you could 
Suppose no case in which it could be justified. 

Lacy. But in such case the slave is held, not for 
profit, nor under pretense of converting him, but to 
exact justice, to vindicate liberty, and generally to con- 
serve the interests of humanity. 

Lambert. You make a remarkable admission 
here. Ingersoll says, “ slavery includes all other 
crimes. It is the joint product of the kidnapper, 
pirate, thief, murderer and hypocrite.” And yet you 
admit that in certain cases it may be justified and prac- 
ticed, to exact justice, to vindicate hiberty and to con- 
serve the zuterests of humanity! It follows, if you and 
he are both right, that the “joint product of the kid- 
napper, pirate, thief, murderer and hypocrite” may be 
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conserve the interests of humanity! It seems to me, 
to use a phrase of your own, that this is coming down 
to “hard pan.” 

You endeavor to make a point by stating that the 
Jews used the institution of slavery for gain—not for 
missionary but mercenary purposes. I may even 
grant this, and that they did wrong in doing so. But 
this does not prove that slavery is wrong. At best it 
only proves that they abused it. The abuse of a thing 
is no argument against the thing abused. If it were, 
liberty would be wrong, wealth would be an evil, for 
both of these may be and are abused. The question 
between you and me is not whether the Jews did 
wrong, but whether slavery is wrong in itself, and as 
you have admitted that under certain circumstances, 
in the interests of justice, liberty and humanity, it is 
justified, you have admitted all that I desire, you agree 
with me and go back on your master. 

Lacy. Webster defines slavery as “the entire 
subjection to the will of another.” 

Lambert. Although you garble Webster’s defi- 
nition it is still good enough for my purpose. Is there 
anything evil or wrong in itself in “the entire subjec- 
tion of one person to the will of another?” If so 
obedience to God would be evil in itself, perfect obedi- 
ence to legitimate authority or government would be 
wrong, and the best citizen would be the worst. If 
entire subjection of an individual to the will of another 
or others is wrong it follows that the less entire his 
subjection is the better the man is; in other words the 
more lawless a man is the more perfect he is. 

Lacy. Suchis slavery pure and simple, as delinea- 
ted by historic annals, sacred and profane, gualified by but 
few restrictions as to the life and person of the slave. 
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Lambert. If slavery be qualified by “ restrictions 
as to the life and person of the slave” how can it be 
said that the slave is in entire subjection to the will of 
another ? Your explanation of Webster’s definition 
of slavery is in antagonism wiih historic slavery, for 
historic slavery did not mean entire subjection except 
rare cases. The historic annals that speak of slavery 
speak also of the laws regulating it and defining the 
relations between master and slave. And the moment 
we suppose laws regulating these relations, that mo- 
ment we must give up the idea that the slave was in 
entire subjection to the master. 

Lacy. If the slaves could choose their masters, 
or even if the majority of men were humane the evils 
of servitude would, at least, be mitigated. 

Lambert. No doubt of it. But we are not speak- 
ing of the evs of slavery ; we are discussing the ques- 
tion whether slavery is itself an evil when considered 
without reference to the abuses of it. No one denies 
that men may make a bad use of it, as they can of 
everything else within their reach. What is denied is 
that slavery itself{—the entire subjection of one person 
to the will of another—is evil in itself. 

Notes. The church during eighteen centuries 
fought against slavery, and taught that all men are 
equal before God. 

Lacy. Some churches did while others have been 
the apologists of slavery. 

Lambert. Were you confound, as usual, slavery 
in itself with slavery as sometimes practiced. While 
the church has always held that slavery—the subjec- 
tion of one to the will of another is not wrong in 
itself{—it has always condemned the practice of it be- 
cause owing to man’s perversity and cruelty it is sub- 
ject to so many abuses. 
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Lacy. But if slavery be not sinful why antag- 
onize it? 

Lambert. It is antagonized, not because it is sin- 
ful in itself, but because of the abuses it is subject to. 
Will you never get this distinction into your head? 

Lacy. Or if right among the Jews why wrong 
among the Gentiles ? 

Lambert. It was not wrong in itself in either 
tase. The wrong consists in the abuse, not in the use. 

Lacy. Was a Jewish more merciful than a Chris- 
tian master ? 

Lambert. Yes; he had to be by reason of the 
laws. These laws ordained that a slave, if a Hebrew, 
regained his freedom after six years, and if not a 
Hebrew, he became a freeman in the year of jubilee 
or at the death of his master, for according to the 
teachings of the rabbins the slave did not descend to 
the heirs. Jewish slavery was but temporary, while 
slavery among other peoples was for life. This makes 
a great difference. 

Notes. The apostles claimed a divine communi- 
cation and mission. They worked miracles. 

Lacy. Here again is a begging of the question 
by one who was to grant nothing and take nothing 
for granted. Here it is asswmed that miracles were 
wrought, the very statement denied in the controversy. 

Lambert. There is the same evidence to prove 
the miracles of Christ’ and the apostles that there is to 
prove the existence and acts of Alexander and Cesar, 
namely, history and tradition. If we reject the former 
we must on the same principle reject the latter, and if 
we adopt this principle we cut ourselves off compara- 
tively from all the events and personages of the past. 
The miracles of Christ and His apostles are historic 
facts or events subject to the same rules of historic 
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criticism that other facts are. You may say, as Inger- 
soll does, that the people at that time were rude and 
ignorant and therefore not reliable judges as to what 
was or was not a miracle. But you and he forget that 
we do not adduce their evidence to prove the mirac- 
ulous nature of the facts they relate, but to prove the 
facts themselves. Raising the dead to life, curing the 
sick instantaneously, and giving sight to the blind and 
hearing and speech to the deaf and dumb are facts to 
which the ignorant and rude can testify as well as the 
learned. That these facts really occurred was admit- 
ted by pagan and anti-Christian writers of the times 
immediately subsequent to the apostles. 

The miracles of Christ as recorded in the New 
Testament were admitted by the Jews. It never 
occurred to Jew, Gentile or Pagan to doubt the fact of 
those miracles. Celsus, Porphyry and Julian admitted 
them and tried to deprive them of théir significance 
and force by saying that Christ was a magician who 
had learned the black art while in Egypt with Mary, 
His mother, on the banks of the Nile. The Jews also 
accounted for His power by saying He had stolen the 
unspeakable word from the temple; and some of them 
held that He performed His wonderful works by the 
power of the devil. These explanations of the facts are _ 
an admission that they did not doubt the facts. Can 
we suppose these enemies of Christ would have ad- 
mitted the facts if they had had any decent pretext to 
deny their existence? Certainly not. And it must 
be admitted that their proximity in time and place to 
them made them better judges of the reality of those 
events than are the skeptics of to-day. Mind, I do 
not say they were better judges of what constitutes a 
miracle than we are at the present time, but that they 
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were better judges of facts they relate, and which we 
now must call miraculous. 

Lacy. The church might as well face the issue: 
Ts there sufficient evidence to convince intelligent and 
unbiased lovers of truth, that miracles, as recorded, 
were ever wrought ? 

Lambert. If you were familiar with the church’s 
literature you would know that it has never failed to 
face the issue. We have historic evidence of Chris- 
tians and pagans that the facts took place—evidence 
that cannot be rejected without destroying the credi- 
bility of all history—and we with our knowledge of 
the laws of nature, know that they could not have 
taken place without the intervention of a power 
superior to that of nature. The most intelligent and 
unbiased lovers of truth in the most civilized part of 
the world for the last eighteen hundred years have 
deemed the evidence all sufficient. Your inference 
that the evidence is not sufficient for intelligent men 
is, in view of the history of the last eighteen hundred 
years, extremely modest, and would lead us to believe 
that when you speak of intelligent and unbiased lovers 
of truth you have reference only to the infidels of the 
present time, and imagine that they have a monopoly 
of intelligence and truth. It is needless to say that 
this “ modest” assumption cannot be granted. 

Lacy. The skeptic says, along with miracles we 
read of witchcraft and demoniacal possessions. 

Lambert. And the merchant says, along with 
gold coin he meets with counterfeits, but he is not so 
asinine as to reject all money on that account. He 
takes care however to test each piece or note, and re- 
jects the false and accepts the true. 


CHAPTER XAXViIL 


Lacy. Witches have been banished from educa- 
ted society, and demonology is a thing of the past. 

Lambert. This is begging the question. That 
phenomena occur now as in former times which can be 
accounted for on no other hypothesis than the infer- 
ence of non-corporeal intelligences is a fact established 
by evidence so incontestable that to deny them is to 
deny the validity and force of all evidence. The truth 
on which a belief in these phenomena is based, name- 
ly, the existence of non-corporeal intelligences, is be- 
lieved now as it has always been believed by the 
human race, by the educated as by the ignorant. 
When you insinuate that spiritual phenomena are dis- 
believed in by educated society you are either un- 
familiar with such society or you imagine it to be 
composed of a few infidels and skeptics... Had you 
read the works written in modern times by able and 
learned men, such as Goerres, Bizuard, Peronne, Le- 
canu, Gmeiner, Schneider, Brownson, Crookes, and 
others on the subject of spiritual phenomena, you 
would not talk so flippantly about educated society 
rejecting them. The light and airy way in which you 
treat this subject shows that you have not thoroughly 
studied it; not given it that attention which profound 
thinkers of all times have deemed it worthy of. 

Lacy. The insanity of the present was the “evil 
possession” not only of the Jews but of other nations. 

Lambert. Were is another gratuitous assertion, 
not worth the ink squandered in writing it, until 
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established by proof. There have been and are many 
cases of well established “possession” where the 
possessed were not insane, and many cases of insanity 
where the afflicted were not possessed. This distinc- 
tion has always been made. There is no necessary 
relation between insanity and possession, and the evi- 
dences proving the one are of an entirely different 
kind from those proving the other. As you under- 
take to discuss the subject you should not be ignorant 
of this fact. 

Lacy. A crazy man was supposed to be possess- 
ed by the devil. 

Lambert. Supposed by whom? Where did you 
acquire this piece of information which you impart so 
gratuitously? We find in the Scripture that certain 
persons were said to be possessed, but we do not find 
that crazy men were supposed to be possessed. This 
is an inference of your own which is not justified by 
the premises. As a matter of fact the Scriptures 
themselves make a distinction between demoniac pos- 
session and insanity, and recognize the existence of 
both. This fact is sufficient to thoroughly upset your 
gratuitous assertion. In St. Matthew’s gospel, chap- 
ter IV verse 24, we find the following: ‘“ And they 
brought unto him all sick people that were taken 
with divers diseases and torments, and those that were 
possessed with devils, and those that were lunatic, and 
those that had the palsy; and He healed them.” 
Here it is evident that the Jews made a distinction be- 
tween possession and lunacy. Again, “There came 
to Him (Christ) a certain man, kneeling down to Him, 
and saying: “ Lord, have mercy on my son, for he is a 
lunatic.’ (Matth. 17-15.) In the first book of Sam- 
uel, chapter 21, David feigned madness to escape from 
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King Achish. “He changed his behavior before them, 
and feigned himself mad on their hands, and scrabbled on 
the doors of. the gate, and let his spittle fall down on 
his beard. Then Achish said unto his servants, Lo, 
‘the man is mad: Wherefore then have ye brought 
him tome? Have I need of madmen, that ye have 
brought this fellow to play the madman in my pres- 
ence? Shall this fellow come into my house? David 
therefore departed thence, and escaped to the Cave of 
Adullam.” It appears from this that in the time of 
David they knew of insanity, as David’s imitation of 
it shows. Jeremiah, speaking of the Babylonians, 
says: “They are mad upon their idols” (chap. 50-38). 
When Rhoda announced tnat Peter stood before the 
gate of the house of Mary the mother of John, 
“They said unto her, Thou art mad” (Acts 12-15). 
They thought she was crazy because they believed 
that Peter was in prison. “And as he (Paul) thus 
spake for himself, Festus said with a loud voice, Paul 
thou art beside thyself; much learning doth make thee 
mad, But Paul said, Iam not mad, most noble Festus; 
but speak forth the words of truth and soberness.” 
(Acts 26-24, 25.) 

These quotations show that madness and lunacy 
were recognized as a derangement of the intellect, and 
not confounded with demoniac possession. I need 
not quote the many texts of Scripture that speak of 
demoniac possession; they are numerous and clear. 
From the above texts it follows that when you said “a 
crazy man was supposed to be possessed by a devil,” 
you merely made an ignorant guess. 

Lacy. The ignorant can still be made to believe 
in witches, ghosts and demons; but is it right to abuse 
the incredulity of unlearned and unreflecting minds. 
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Lambert. It seems impossible for an infidel to 
talk without an assumption of superiority over his 
fellow men. The human family, the learned as well 
as the ignorant, have ever believed in the existence of 
spiritual beings, and that they can communicate and 
have intercourse, for good or ill, with men. The ex- 
ceptions are so small as not to be worth counting. 
Call these spiritual beings ghosts, angels, saints, de- 
mons, or what you will, the universal belief in their 
existence is a fact which no philosopher who has any 
regard for his reputation can afford to ignore or laugh 
at. Whether these beings have had intercourse with 
men and produced sensible phenomena is a question 
of fact, subject to the same tests and provable by the 
same kind of evidence by which all other sensible 
facts are tested and proved. The evidence that such 
phenomena or spiritual manifestations have taken 
place and still take place is so clear and strong that if 
we doubt it we must at the same time reject all evi- 
dence as a motive of credibility. The trick of attribu- 
ting ignorance to those who differ from us can deceive 
only the unlearned and unreflecting. 

Lacy. How long before fear will cease to be the 
ruling element of religion? 

Lambert. Jf you hadatrue notion of what the 
word “religion” means you would understand that fear 
has nothing whatever to do with it. Fear is an 
element not of religion but of human nature; and as 
such is a good thing, as long as it does not degenerate 
into cowardice or pusillanimity. The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom, say the Scriptures. Fear 
is a proper appreciation of danger with a desire or 
impulse to avoid it. It is implanted in man by his 
Creator as a protection to his life. Courage is a 
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proper appreciation of danger with the strength to 
meet it when duty calls. Cowardice is an appreciation 
of danger with the lack of courage to meet it when 
duty requires it to be met. Pusilanimity is a want of 
manly strength and firmness of mind, dastardliness, 
mean-spiritedness, faint-heartedness. The Christian 
is free to admit that he is afraid of God when he has 
done something to offend Him, afraid of being pun- 
ished for his offense. Fear in this case is the legiti- 
mate child of transgression; and, being legitimate, is 
respectable. 

Lacy. We read of many miracles of to-day, not 
only among Catholics but among Protestants as well. 
All seem to be equally authenticated, and yet what 
scientific man will listen patiently to a recital of these 
wonders? 

Lambert. It seems to me that scientific men 
should listen patiently to a recital of these wonders, if 
they are honest seekers after truth. But the truth 
does not depend on their patience or impatience, and 
it is very stupid in you to make these a test of truth. 

Lacy. We repeat, it is too bad to impose upon 
the credulous. 

Lambert. And I repeat it. But why did you 
not think of this fact when you &aid that Christians 
believed that there are three Gods? Was it ignorance 
or a perverse moral impulse that made you make that 
false statement? Having made it, you are the last 
person in the world to talk about “imposing upon the 
credulous.” 

Lacy. We read of many miracles of to-day, * * 
* All seem to be equally well authenticated. 

Lambert. “All seem to be!’ Have you ever 
critically examined any of these miracles? Had you 
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or any of your so-called scientists taken the trouble 
to do so,you and they would have found that miracles 
are not all equally authenticated. Honest and en- 
lightened men have examined these miracles, and 
while they have rejected some they were forced by the 
weight of evidence to admit others. But this careful, 
laborious investigation is too troublesome for the super- 
ficial skeptic; he knows all about it, or thinks he does. 

facyaeY eats. ago.a. servant girl *.* *)offered 
me the loan of a Catholic publication. 

Lambert. Was it perhaps this same servant girl 
who taught you the components of pot-pies arid apple 
pies of which you have spoken so learnedly? You 
take a silly story from some publication the name of 
which you have forgotten, and from such evidence 
attempt to build up an argument against miracles. 
After giving, in your own words, the silly story, you 
say “this is only a specimen of legends innumerable, 
which are put forth as verities—egwal verities as apos- 
tolic miracles—by a church claiming to be immac- 
ulate.’ Is such stuff the best argument you have 
against miracles? Your statement above is simply 
false. It is, as you say, too bad to impose upon the 
credulous. No one who loves truth desires victory 
at the expense of truth. 

Lacy. There is another class which professes to 
open to our vision the portals of the unseen world; 
spiritualists. 

Lambert. The incontestable facts of spiritualism 
prove the existence of non-material beings. There is 
much fraud and trickery perpetrated by so-called spirit- 
ualist mediums, but behind these there are facts which 
cannot be explained on any hypothesis save that of 
the existence of non-material, intelligent beings. This 
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has always been recognized by the church as well as 
by the Scriptures. Your effort to offset true miracles 
by the tricks and deceptions of fraudulent, catch-penny 
mediums is unworthy the spirit of honest investigation. 

Lacy. The question of the verity of miracles, 
when divested of theological flummery, is a simple 
one. It involves only a question of fact. 

Lambert. You say this as if it were an original 
idea with you. Christians have at all times insisted 
that miracles are questions of fact, and like other facts, 
provable by evidence. 

Lacy. Why should the ignorant and supersti- 
tious be exclusively selected as witnesses of super- 
natural manifestations ? 

Lambert. This question implies a fallacy. The 
ignorant and superstitious are not exclusively selected. 
To say that those who have investigated miracles and 
been convinced of their verity are ignorant and super- 
stitious is unmitigated impertinence as well as an 
evidence of ignorance. 

Lacy. Ignorance is not, per sé, holiness, nor 
credulity wisdom. 

Lambert. Pray who says they are? You have 
caught the trick of manufacturing these little aphor- 
isms from your master Ingersoll. There is no purpose 
in the above except to leave the inference that Chris- 
tians believe ignorance to be holiness and credulity 
wisdom. You should remember your own words that 
“no one who loves truth desires victory at the expense 
of truth.” While ignorance is not holiness it is not 
incompatible with it or with goodness. 

Lacy. Would you convince us of miracles, sub- 
mit your tests to scientific men, such as compose the 
French Academy of Science, for example ? 
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Lambert. By “scientific men” you mean phys- 
ical scientists, for such is the sense in which the phrase 
is used by modern infidels. Now a favorable report 
on a miracle by a committee of physical scientists 
would have no weight with those who do not already 
believe in miracles. Were their report offered to a 
skeptic as proof of a miracle he could and would 
reject it, giving as a reason the incompetency of the 
committee. He would say truly that physical science 
cannot go beyond its domain, which is material nature. 
But a miracle, by its definition, supposes the super- 
natural, supposes the interference of an intelligent agent 
superior to nature; and the scientists cannot affirm 
anything of this supernatural agent without going be- 
yond the limits of their science, and when they go 
beyond those limits their authority is no better than 
that of the skeptic himself. The most the scien- 
tist can do in presence of a real miracle is to say that 
his science cannot account for it. There he must stop, 
for, as a scientist, he cannot account for any event 
whose cause is outside of and above the natural order. 
A real miracle is, by its definition, an event of this 
kind. The skeptic would therefore reject the scien- 
tist’s favorable report as that of an incompetent wit- 
ness. Even should the scientist, as a man of intelli- 
gence, be convinced of the reality of a miracle, he 
could not in his capacity of scientist testify to that 
reality ; his testimony to be of any value should be 
based on grounds other than those of physical science. 

True, physical scientists may detect the trickery 
and fraud of a false miracle, but as, owing to the nature 
of their science and the nature of miracles, they can- 
not testify to a true one, they are incompetent judges, 
and their testimony would convince no intelligent 
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mind that did not already believe in miracles. Your 
appeal then to the French Academy was an appeal to 
the wrong court. 

Although scientific men cannot on scientific 
grounds testify to a miracle, yet as intelligent individ- 
uals they can testify to them on other grounds; and 
many of them have done so. Among the Medizval 
scientists who believed in the miracles of the Scrip- 
ture may be mentioned the Venerable Bede, Gerbert, 
Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and many others who cannot be named for want of 
room. Among the more modern may be named 
Copernicus, Nicholas de Cusa, Galileo, Kepler, Cesal- 
pino, Vesalius, Fallopius, Mattioli, Aldrovandi, Cas- 
telli, Cavalieri, Toricelli, Bosilli, Cassini, Descartes, 
Leibnitz, Newton, Jean Picard the first president of 
the Academy of Science of which you speak, Bosco- 
vich, Ampere, Leverrier, Secchi, and many others 
whose names might be added to this long list of bril- 
liant stars in the firmament of science, believed in the 
reality of the miracles recorded in the Scriptures. 
Many of these and others whose names have not been 
mentioned were members of the French Academy. 
It is a grave mistake to imagine that infidels have a 
monopoly of science, 
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Lacy. Who wrote the Gospels? 

. Ingersoll. The fact is, no one knows who made 
the statements of the evangelists. 

Notes. The fact is, there can be no reasonable 
doubt whatever that Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
wrote the Gospels attributed to them. Your state- 
ment to the contrary has not a particle of evidence to 
rest on. You have as good reason, and no better, to 
say that no one knows who wrote Shakespeare, Para- 
dise Lost of Milton, the Divine Comedy of Dante, 
Cesar, Livy, Tacitus, Josephus, or Homer. No one 
ever doubts that these books were written by the 
authors to whom they are attributed. The same kind 
of evidence that proves the authenticity of these 
proves the authenticity of the Gospels in a higher de- 
gree. Historical evidence, common tradition, and a 
concatenation of circumstances are all we have to 
prove the genuineness of Hamlet and Othello, Para- 
dise Lost, Livy, Tacitus and Josephus. And they are 
abundantly sufficient. Now this historical evidence, 
common tradition and concatenation of circumstances 
are equally strong for the authors of the four Gospels. 
They are stronger, for the facts treated in the Gospels 
have changed the course of human history, and in 
consequence the attention of mankind has been more 
particularly directed to them. 

Lacy. Is there no difference in the amount of 
proof which a just criticism requires in establishing 
the authenticity of the Gospels and of the works re- 
ferred to. 
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Lambert. No. The same kind of evidence that 
proves the authorship of the writings of Josephus, 
Livy, Tacitus, etc., will prove the authorship of the 
writings of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. All the 
critic has in either case is common tradition, historical 
evidence and monuments, and a chain of circum- 
stances. Without these no book published over a 
hundred and fifty years ago can ever be authenticated. 
And it is a principle of sound criticism that with these 
the authenticity of a book can be established. Thus 
you cannot destroy the authenticity of the Gospels - 
witnout laying down a principle which if accepted 
would destroy the authenticity of all literature prior 
to one hundred and fifty years ago. The world is not 
yet sufficiently advanced to accept this result of 
literary skepticism. 

Lacy. The works of Shakespeare, Livy, etc., are 
professedly, mere human productions, written to regale 
imagination and teach us the facts of history, while 
the Gospels speak to us as from the skies. They 
come freighted with a record of miracles and wonders 
stupendous. 

Lambert, Whatever they may be freighted with, 
the question still remains, Who wrote them? You 
seem to apprehend no difference between the authen- 
ticity and veracity of a book. The question between 
you and me at present is, Who wrote the Gospels? not, 
Are they true narrations of events? There are many 
incredible legends in Livy, but would any sane critic 
adduce this fact as evidence that Livy did not write 
the histories credited to him? Does the fact that 
Robinson Crusoe contains many fictions prove that De 
Foe was not its author? The Gospels contain a 
record of miracles and stupenduous events, True, but 
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the question is not whether these miracles and events 
are real, but who wrote the record of them—true or 
false? Suppose for a moment that the contents of the 
Gospels are pure fiction, the question still remains, 
Who wrote them? The Christian world, the party 
most interested, has always claimed that the Gospels 
were written by Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 
Ancient writers, Christian and pagan, either expressly 
affirm it or take it as a fact undisputed. In all these 
eighteen hundred years there never has been an ad- 
verse claimant. Now in the face of these facts why, 
or on what principle of criticism should it be denied 
that Matthew, Mark, Luke and John wrote the books 
ascribed to them—even on the hypothesis that the 
books are pure fiction? Observe, we are now speak- 
ing of the authenticity, not of the veracity of the 
Gospels. 

Your argument against the authenticity of the 
Gospels, stripped of its unnecessary verbiage, is this: 
The Gospels contain many things which we cannot 
believe, they tell us of unseen worlds and of spirits 
and angels intangible, therefore they were not written 
by the authors whose names they bear! This is logic 
run mad. 

Lacy. Moreover these writers (of the Gospels) 
do not agree among themselves. 

Lambert. What has that to do with the authen- 
ticity of the Gospels? even if it were admitted, which 
it is not. Horace Greely, Alexander H. Stephens, 
and Jefferson Davis wrote histories of our late war. 
They do not agree among themselves. Does that 
prove that the books bearing their names as authors 
were not written by them? Can there be anything 
more utterly stupid than such an inference? Yet 
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such is the inference to be drawn from your words 
above—for you are arguing against the authenticity, 
not the veracity of the Gospels. 

Lacy. Such being the case, our eternal interests 
demand that we should know both who speaks and by 
what authority we are addressed. 

Lambert, Here again you are “off.” The ques- 
tion between us is a simple one. It is not, Who 
authorized the Gospels to be written, or whether their 
contents be true, or inspired, but, who wrote those 
books that have been handed down to us as the works 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John? It is purely a 
historical question, having nothing to do with the 
character of their contents, whether true, false, mirac- 
ulous or otherwise. All these are important problems, 
but they have nothing to do here in the present ques- 
tion, which is, who wrote the Gospels? And why 
should not a Jew known as Matthew have written a 
history of the events of his time as that other Jew 
Josephus did? Why not Mark write as well as 
Tacitus, Luke as well as Livy, or John as well as 
Czsar? What “antecedent improbability” is there 
init? Is it because the Evangelists ‘recorded what 
you call incredible and extraordinary events? That 
might be a reason why you should doubt their veracity, 
but it is certainly no reason to doubt that those par- 
ticular men really recorded those events, whether they 
are real or imaginary. 

You are a versatile writer. You undertook to 
give reasons why the authorship of the Gospels should 
be doubted, and you lugged in the question of their 
veracity, their inspiration, their ambiguity, their inter- 
polation, their different renderings, their liability to 
mutilation, and wound up with a touch about the 
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salvation of the world. Andall this within the space of 
half a page! These subjects are irrelevant to the 
question, Who wrote the Gospels. It is a law of logic 
as well as of common sense to deal with one question 
at a time, and not to befog it by the introduction of 
other issues. A moment’s reflection should have 
shown you that the veracity, inspiration, etc., etc., of 
the Gospels are not germane to the question of their 
authorship—the point you undertook to discuss. 

Notes. The more important the contents of a 
book are to mankind the more surely will its genuine- 
ness be admitted or denied from the beginning. 

Lacy. Such is the case in periods of advanced 
civilization,— 

Lambert. Such is the case in all periods. 

Lacy. —but uneducated and barbarous peoples 
are so prone to superstition and unquestioning faith 
that they are ever ready to seize upon anything as 
true which ministers to their love of the marvelous. 

Lambert. Pray what is there to minister to a 
love of the marvelous in the belief that Matthew wrote 
the Gospel attributed to him? If the book had been 
written by some one else would it not have equally 
well ministered to the love of the marvelous? Why 
then should the lovers of the marvelous attribute the 
book to Matthew if he did not write it? Your state- 
ment, if true, would be a reason why uneducated, 
barbarous people should believe in the contents of the 
book, but it would be no reason why they should be- 
lieve Matthew to be its author, if he were not. But 
your statement cannot be admitted, for it is a well 
known fact that the more ignorant and barbarous a 
people are, the more difficult it is to withdraw them from 
their old beliefs and superstitions. Besides the Jews 
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had enough of the marvelous in their Scriptures, and 
the pagans enough in their polytheism to gratify to 
the full their love of the mysterious and wonderful. 
Hence if this was the only motive by which they were 
actuated, they had no need to admit authenticity of 
the Gospels to believe their contents. 

Lacy. The age in which the Gospels were writ- 
ten was not a critical age. 

Lambert. The preaching and writings of the 
Apostles and Evangelist constituted the rule of life of 
the Christians who lived in and immediately subse- 
quent to their times. These Christians could know 
when one or more of their teachers wrote books, just 
as we know that Bancroft wrote a history of the United 
States, and Irving a life of Washington. And we are 
better authority in this matter than the conceited critic 
who is to live two thousand years hence. In the same 
way the early Christians knew more about the author- 
ship of the Gospels than the critic of to-day. 

Lacy. We know more of ancient Egypt than the 
average Egyptian knew of his own times and coun- 
try,— 

Lambert. Of course you do; but the great 
scholars in Egyptian antiquities claim no such knowl- 
edge. They are more modest in tone and more reli- 
able in statement. If mummies could laugh, a cuffaw 
would reverberate through the caves of Egypt and 
along the valley of the Nile. 

Lacy, —More of Galilee, of its faiths, hopes and 
fears, than those who fished in its waters and struck 
their tents by its shores, 

Lambert. It is very discouraging to argue with 
one who knows so much. What do “we” know of 
the faiths, hopes and fears of the ancient people of 
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Galilee but what we have learned from that people ? 
And: how could “we” learn’ more of their lives and 
habits than they knew themselves, two thousand years 
after they had passed away? The Old and New 
Testament and Josephus are our only sources of in- 
formation, and they certainly do not tell us all the 
people knew. This superb pretention of superior 
knowledge is in perfect keeping with the spirit of 
modern infidel criticism. In the words of Festus to 
St. Paul, much learning doth make them mad. 

Lacy. And yet let us not indulge in vain glory. 

Lambert. A wise saying, in view of the senseless 
boasting in which you have just indulged. 

Lacy. Inthe light of our present advancement 
and of our knowledge of the past, how futile to say: 
“Tt ig a remarkable fact that the authenticity or genu- 
ineness of the four Gospels was never brought in 
question until modern times, and then only by a few 
infidels.” 

Lambert. Futile or not it is still a fact that the 
authorship of the Gospels was never disputed until 
modern times. If you deny this you should show in 
what age and by whom it was disputed. But you 
have been very careful not to attempt this. 

Lacy. In the first place, little attention was paid 
to the small sect of the “ despised Galileans.” 

Lambert. Enough attention was paid to them to 
crucify the founder and to execute his Apostles and 
other followers. Enough attention to cause Nero, 
thirty years afterward, to decree the death of tens of 
thousands of them; to cause them to be thrown into 
the Flavian Amphitheatre to be devoured by hungry 
lions, or covered with pitch and used as lamps to light 
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the streets of Rome. It seems that this was giving 
them a good deal of attention. 

Lacy. It was only after Christianity had become 
a power that special notice was taken of it. 

Lambert. The Christians were first noticed and 
persecuted in Jerusalem when they were a helpless 
minority. The first notice was taken by the Sanhedrin 
on account of the many Jewish converts, “ And as 
they (Peter and John) were speaking to the people, 
the priests and the officers of the temple and the Sad- 
ducees came upon them, Being grieved that they 
taught the people, and preached in Jesus the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. And they laid hands upon them, 
and put them in a hold, till the next day,” (Acts 4-1 
to 4). This took place about three months after the 
death of Christ. “And they stoned Stephen, invok- 
ing and saying: Lord Jesus receive my spirit. And 
falling on his knees he cried with a loud voice, saying: 
Lord, lay not this to their charge. And when he said 
this he fell asleep in the Lord.” (Acts 7-58). Was 
not this taking special notice of them ? It is thus that 
your dogmatic statements vanish before the facts of 
history. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Lacy. At Christ’s death the number of His dis- 
ciples, as far as the Scripture informs us, was about 
one hundred and twenty. 

Lambert. Where do you find this piece of infor- 
mation ? 

Lacy: Acts T. 15. 

Lambert. The text you refer to gives no infor- 
mation as to the number of Christ’s disciples. Nor 
was it the purpose of the writer to give any. He sim- 
ply states about how many were present on a particu- 
lar occasion when Peter delivered his first sermon 
after the Ascension. Here is the passage: “In those 
days Peter rising up in the midst of the brethren said: 
(now the number of persons dogether was about an 
hundred and twenty) Men, brethren, the Scriptures 
must needs be fulfilled, etc.” Now it is quite evident 
that the number given in parenthesis in this fifteenth 
verse was the number present when Peter rose up and 
spoke. Hence the text does not bear out your state- 
ment that “as far as Scripture informs us, the number 
of disciples at Christ’s death was about one hundred 
and twenty.” Had you quoted the text the reader 
would have seen this immediately. Did you merely 
refer to the text with the hope that the reader would 
take your word for its meaning and not examine it for 
himself? Or did you make the statement in the light 
of your former statement that “we” know more about 
affairs in Judea than those present knew? If so you 
should not have referred to a text that does not say 
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what you represent it as saying. You should have 
made the statement on your own authority and then 
the reader would be in no danger of being misled, 
The writer of the Acts tells us that there were about 
one hundred and twenty disciples together on a cer- 
tain occasion. And Mr. Lacy forthwith informs us 
that, “according to Scripture,” those present on that 
occasion were all the disciples there were at that time! 
With an opponent who knows more about affairs in 
Judea than the Apostles and disciples did; more of the 
affairs of ancient Egypt than the then inhabitants did, 
the Christian has no chance whatever in a discussion. 
Those who have the convenient faculty of manufac- 
turing facts to suit their theories have a great advantage 
over the Christian who must stand by the facts as 
handed down by history. Had you read the second 
chapter of Acts you would have learned that on the 
occasion of Peter’s second speech, “there were added 
that day about three thousand souls,” (verse 41) and 
that they were “persevering in the doctrine of the 
Apostles.” You would have learned that on the next 
public occasion, when Peter cured the lame man at the 
gate Beautiful, as narrated in chapters third and fourth 
of Acts, the number who believed was five thousand. 
, Now if you did not know of these texts when you 
referred to the Scriptures as stating that there were 
but one hundred and twenty disciples, you made a 
bold statement in ignorance of the facts; and if you 
knew of these texts you exhibited a scandalous want 
of candor in ignoring them. ‘All these conversions 
took place within a few months after the occasion you 
spoke of and before any part of the New Testament 
was written. This number of converts was greatly 
increased not only in Judea but in the neighboring 
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countries before Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
wrote their Gospels. These converts were witnesses 
enough to bear testimony to the authorship of the 
Gospels, and to hand down their testimony to their 
children, and these to their children, andso on. These 
converts knew the writers of the Gospels as well if 
not better than you know Ingersoll, and they were no 
more liable to be deceived about their writings than 
you are to be deceived about the writings and lectures 
of Ingersoll. The future critic, if he should follow 
* your example, will deny the authenticity of Ingersoll’s 
and Paine’s gospels and attribute them to some un- 
known authors of the twenty-third or fourth centu- 
ries. He will reject your testimony in their behalf 
—if he ever hears of you—as incompetent, because he 
will not consider the 19th century a critical age as 
compared with his own. You may say he would be 
unjust in this. He would indeed, but not more than 
you are to the writers and witnesses of 2,000 years 
ago. His critical conceit would be out of place—all 
the more so if he assumed to know more of our times 
than the present generation does. But he would only 
be treating us as you treat the people, learned and 
ignorant, of the Apostolic age. 

Notes. The genuineness of the four Gospels was 
never brought in question until modern times. 

Lacy. “Modern times” is exceedingly indefi- 
nite; but, if so, why were they not questioned ? 

Lambert. It isa fact that their authenticity was 
not questioned. You will seek in vain among the 
records of the early ages for any statement throwing 
doubt on the universal belief that the Gospels were 
written by those writers to whom they are credited. 
This fact is of great importance. It was to the inter- 
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ests of the Jews, who lived in the time of the Apostles 
and immediately subsequent, to expose the claims of 
the authorship of these Gospels if they were false. 
They exhausted their ingenuity in opposing and per- 
secuting Christians, but in all their enmity and oppo- 
sition they never went so far as to question the author- 
ship of the four Gospels. The same is to be said of 
the anti-Christian pagan writers, and of the early 
heretics, who endeavored to explain away those por- 
tions of the Gospels that clashed with their views, 
when, if there had been any doubt of their authenticity 
they would have stated that fact as a reason for reject- 
ing them entirely. This would have been their natural 
line of action. The failure to do this on the part 
of Jewish, pagan and heretical writers who criticised 
the facts narrated in those Gospels is the strongest 
possible evidence that there was no plausible ground 
for doubting the authenticity of the Gospels them- 
selves. 

Lacy. There is no evidence that, when the Gos- 
pels were written, they bore on their face any evidence 
that they were composed or claimed to have been 
written by the authors to whom they are now ascribed. 

Lanbert. Then how do you account for the uni- 
versal belief that they were written by those to whom 
they were ascribed—a belief to be traced from the 
present up to the Apostolic age, a belief common to 
Jew, Pagan, and Christian? The originals are not extant, 
but all the ancient manuscripts of the four Gospels 
contain superscriptions ascribing them respectively to 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. In the Peshito 
Syriac version of the second century the Gospels are 
ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. They 
were never ascribed to any other authors than those 
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whose names they now bear. How then could this 
sameness of superscription, both in manuscripts and 
versions occur, unless these had all been derived origi- 
nally from Gospels having the superscriptions of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and John? Ifthe original manuscript 
of each Gospel had not been inscribed to a known 
author, all the copies of these original Gospels would 
have been destitute of the names of the authors, and 
the manuscripts that have come down to our age 
would exhibit to a greater or less degree the anony- 
mous.character of their ancient copies.* All the an- 
cient manuscripts of the Gospels in all languages have 
the superscription of “according to Matthew,” “ac- 
cording to Mark,” etc. This fact can be explained 
only on the hypothesis that the originals were so 
marked either by their authors or by those who re- 
ceived them from their hands. A universal conspiracy 
to defraud is out of the question. It is not necessary 
to the authenticity of the Gospels to suppose that the 
Evangelists inscribed the titles on them. This could 
have been done by those converts for whom they were 
written. There is no reason why Theophilus, to whom 
St. Luke addressed his Gospel, could not have written 
the title, “Gospel according to Luke.” This would 
be additional evidence of its authenticity. By the 
way, is there any evidence that when the works of 
Josephus, Tacitus, Livy, Cesar, were written they 
were composed or claimed to have been written by 
the authors to whom they are ascribed? Is there any 
evidence that the titles of those works were written by 
their authors? Does our ignorance on these points 
affect the authenticity of those works ? 
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Lacy. Justin speaks of them (the Gospels) as the 
“Memoirs of the Apostles,’ although neither Mark 
nor Luke were Apostles. 

Lambert. It would have been more candid to 
have quoted what St. Justin said. In his Apology 
addressed to Antoninus Pius written about A. D. 138, 
he used the following language: “The Apostles, in 
the Memoirs composed by them, which are called 
Gospels, have thus delivered—that Christ commanded 
them, when He had taken bread and given thanks, 
saying: Do this in commemoration of me.” In his 
dialogue with Trypho the Jew, written a few years 
later than the Apology, Justin more accurately de- 
scribes the Gospels: “In the Memoirs which, I say, 
were composed by His (Christ’s) Apostles and their 
companions, (it is stated) that sweat, as great drops of 
blood, fell from Him as He prayed, and said, If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me.” Now Matthew 
and John were Apostles, and Mark was the compan- 
ion of Peter, and Luke was the companion of Paul. 
Bearing this fact in mind we can understand Justin 
when he says the Gospels were composed by Christ’s _ 
Apostles and their companions. Again, Justin in his 
description of Christian worship states: “All who 
dwell in the cities, or in the country; collect together 
on the day called Sunday, and the Memoirs of the 
Apostles and the writings of the prophets are read as 
long as time allows.” The Christians then, in the city 
or in the country were familiar with these Gospels and 
held them in the same esteem as the writings of the 
prophets. After quoting both from Matthew and 
Luke on the miraculous conception and birth of 
Christ, Justin adds: “As those who have related all 
things concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ, teach, 
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whom we believe.” There can be no doubt that the 
Gospels to which Justin refers as being written by the 
Apostles and their companions, and read on Sunday 
in the public assemblies of the Christians, were the 
very Gospels that we now have bearing the names of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. His first Apology 
of sixty pages contains about forty passages or fifty- 
Jive verses, mostly from Matthew and Luke, and one 
from St. John. There is also a clear reference to St. 
Mark’s Gospel in Justin’s statement that “Christ 
changed the names of the two sons of Zebedee, and 
called them Boanerges, which is Sons of Thunder.” 
This, he states, is written “in the Memoirs of Him,” 
(Christ). As Mark is the only one of the Evangelists 
who reiates the giving of these names, Justin must 
have referred to Mark’s Gospel.* 

Notes, These Gospels were received in the earli- 
est times as genuine, and were quoted by the earliest 
Christian writers, as the books of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. 

Lacy. Yet it is a fact that the earliest Christian 
Apologist, Justin Martyr, though he quotes words 
contained in Matthew, Mark and Luke (never once 
from John and only once from Mark), yet does not 
mention the names of either, but quotes almost ex- 
clusively from Christ’s words. 

Lambert. In the first place Justin was not the 
first Christian Apologist. Quadpatus and Aristides 
both wrote Apologies prior to him. Papias was an- 
other Christian author who wrote prior to Justin. 
This Papias, as quoted by Eusebius, states that John 
the Presbyter, who was acquainted with the Apostles 
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said, “ Mark, being the interpreter of Peter, wrote 
down accurately what things he remembered, not in- 
deed, in the order in which the things were said or 
done by Christ, for he neither heard the Lord nor was 
he His companion, but afterward he was, as I said, an 
attendant on Peter, who preached the doctrines of the 
Gospel as circumstances required, not making, as it 
were, a systematic arrangement of the Lord’s dis- 
courses. Mark, accordingly, committed no mistake 
in writing some things just as he remembered them.” 
Respecting Matthew, Papias remarks: “ Matthew 
wrote the oracles in the Hebrew dialect.” Here is 
very direct testimony as to Mark from a writer prior 
to Justin. 

You admit that Justin quoted from Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, but deny that he quoted from John. 
In speaking of baptism or regeneration, Justin re- 
marks: “For Christ said, If you be not born again, 
you cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” This 
passage was evidently quoted from John third chapter, 
fifth verse, 

You again say, Justin did not mention by name 
the Evangelists. But he had already told us that the 
Gospels were written by “the Apostles and their com- 
panions,” and it has never been claimed that any other 
of the Apostles but Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
wrote the Gospels. 

Justin, you say, quotes almost exclusively from 
Christ’s words. Yes, from Christ’s words as recorded 
by the writers of the Gospels. What more natural 
when he was treating of the doctrines of Christ? This 
very quoting of Christ’s words from the Gospels, as 
written by the “Apostles and their companions,” is 
the strongest possible evidence of their authenticity, 
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Lacy. Justin also says, these writings were also 
called Gospels and were written by “the Apostles or 
their companions.” 

Lambert. Justin says they were written by the 
Apostles avd their companions. That is, by Matthew 
and John, who were Apostles, and by Mark, the com- 
panion of St. Peter, and Luke the companion of St. . 
Paul. There is a difference between or and and. You 
speak of Justin Martyr as if he were the only writer. 
Justin died in the year 166, and Irenaeus, bishop of 
Lyons, was born 177, eleven years after the death of 
Justin. Irenaeus gives the following testimony re- 
specting the Gospels: “ Matthew, indeed, among the 
Hebrews, delivered in their own dialect the writing of 
the Gospels, while Peter and Paul were preaching the 
Gospel at Rome and founding the church. After their 
departure, Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, 
himself wrote and delivered to us the things preached 

by Peter. And Luke, the follower of Paul, delivered 
in a book the Gospel preached by him. Afterwards 
John, the disciple of the Lord, who also leaned upon 
His breast, also himself published his Gospsl while he 
abode in Ephesus in Asia.” Here is direct, positive 
evidence, and to the point at issue. 

Lacy. Had the names of Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John been prefixed to those works, or had they 
been popularly known as the writers thereof, would 
not St. Justin Martyr have referred to them as such? 

Lambert. No, not necessarily, unless their author- 
ship was disputed. Justin wrote in explanation of the 
doctrines of Christ and quoted from all the Gospels, 
as written by “the Apostles and their companions.” 
It was not customary then to give textual reference 
as it is now. Even Irenaeus who gives direct 
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testimony as to the authorship of the four Gospels 
quotes from them without naming the author or giving 
the text. Besides as some of Justin’s works are lost 
it cannot be said that he was silent on the authorship 
of the Gospels. 

I might quote other authors of the second cen- 
tury, to which Justin belonged, in confirmation of the 
authorship of the Gospels, but I will merely mention 
the name of Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch. 


GHAPTER XXXL 


Lacy, Who were those men who first attested 
“ the authorship of the first four books of the New 
Testament ? 

Lambert. The early Christian communities who 
received those books from the writers, and who read 
them every Sunday at their religious services, These 
early Christians were personally acquainted with the 
Apostles and Evangelists. They had heard them 
preaching the same facts and doctrines which were 
afterwards reduced to writing. They received these 
writings from the hands of their authors who were 
their friends and teachers, and they handed down 
these sacred deposits to their children. This is the 
strongest of all human testimony; it excludes all 
possibility of fraud or deception if the Apostles and 
their disciples were honest men, and you grant they 
were honest men. 

Lacy. Honest men, no doubt, but were they 
careful in their methods and clear and rational in their 
conception of religious truth ? 

Lambert. When you grant that they were honest 
men you give away your case, for whatever may have 
been their conception of religious truth, they were 
certainly competent witnesses to the authorship of 
books which they received from their authors, and 
which, with the most sacred and solemn sense of obli- 
gation, they transmitted to their children. Suppose I 
grant for a moment that their conceptions of religious 
truth were altogether erroneous, and that their methods 
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were not clear and rational; suppose further that 
the doctrines in the Gospels are all false—and this is 
certainly supposing all you desire—still those disciples 
and friends of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John were 
competent and trustworthy authority on the author- 
ship of those books written and presented to them by 
their friends. The authorship of those books was to 
them a fact, not a doctrine. They knew what Matthew 
wrote just as you know what Ingersoll wrote. The 
weight of your evidence as to the authorship of what 
Ingersoll wrote is not lessened by your want of meth- 
od or clear and rational conceptions of religious truth. 
Whether your notions of religion are right or wrong, 
they have no bearing whatever for or against your 
testimony as to the authorship of the writings attribu- 
ted to Ingersoll. The disciples of the Evangelists re- 
ceived their writings just as the disciples of Ingersoll 
receive his. They buy his books, place them in their 
libraries, familiarize their children with their contents 
and authorship. These children do the same to their 
children, and thus his books will be handed down for 
atime. This would happen ali the same if they had 
no title pages or evidences of authorship, providing 
those who received them first knew, as they certainly 
could know during his life time, that they were his 
books. In fact this human tradition is much stronger 
evidence than a printed title page. Men can forge or 
make a title-page, but they cannot forge or make a 
tradition. A forged tradition always carries with it 
the tradition of its forgery. Thus though the Mor- 
mon church may continue for thousands of years its 
Bible will always carry with it the tradition of its 
fraudulent origin. The controversy as to its origin 
which began when it was first publshed is, and will 
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continue to be, a Permanent part of its history. The 
Mormon may for all time deny that his Bible is a 
fraudulent production, but he can never truthfully deny 
that the charge of fraud was made against it when it 
first made its appearance. The enemies of Mormon- 
ism will see to it, in all future ages, that this charge of 
fraud will not fade from the memory of man as long 
as the Book of Mormon continues to exist. How 
different is it with the four Gospels? In all the 
writings of the early Christians that are extant there 
is no denial of fraud in regard to them—a proof that 
the charge was never made; no formal attempt to 
prove their authorship—a proof that in those times 
there was no denial, no controversy whatever about 
their authorship. In the same way, in the writings of 
the enemies of Christianity in ‘those early times 
the authorship of the Gospels was never de- 
nied. On the contrary their attacks on the 
Gospels and doctrines contained in them take 
it for granted that the authorship was universally 
and always admitted as a fact beyond ques- 
tion. Celsus, Porphyry, Julian, and other enemies of 
Christianity in the first’ three or four centuries of the 
Christian era were more competent judges of the 
authenticity of the Gospels than are the skeptics of 
our day, because they had all the literature of their 
ages at command. Hundreds of books, for and against 
Christianity, were available to them, that are no longer 
in existence, and which are now known to have existed 
only by casual mention or quotation in the few books 
that have come down to us. For the first hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years after its origin, Chris- 
tianity was the livest subject of controversy in the Ro- 
man Empire, More books were written for and against 
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it than were written on any other subject, and it is 
altogether unlikely that its enemies—men of culture 
and genius—would have left anything unsaid that 
would militate against its claims. A doubt of, or a 
denial of, the authenticity of the Gospels would have 
seriously effected the facts and doctrines contained in 
them, Those early anti-Christian writers knew this as 
well as the modertf skeptic does. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this they wrote as men who, while they rejected 
the doctrines of the Gospels, never for a moment 
doubted that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were 
their authors. 

You quote from Mosheim’s Church History to 
prove that the early Christian writers attributed “to 
the words of Scripture a double sense, the one obvious 
and literal, the other zdden and mysterious, which lay 
concealed as it were, under the veil of the outward 
letter.’ It was needless to squander so much space 
to prove what no Christian scholar ever thought of 
denying. All interpreters of the Scriptures, ancient 
as well as modern, recognize that there are several 
senses in which many passages of Scripture may be 
interpreted. There is the literal, the figurative, 
the allegorical, the typical and parabolic 
senses. When Christ says: ‘I am the door,” “I am 
the vine; ye are the branches,” His wordsare to be 
taken in a figurative, not literal sense, for He did not 
mean that He was a combination of wood, hinges and 
latch. He meant to signify that He was to the king- 
dom of heaven what a door is to a house—the means 
of entrance. All the types, figures, allegories and 
parables of the Old and New Testaments are to be 
interpreted in a sense corresponding to their nature, 
while the facts and doctrines are to be interpreted in 
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a literal sense. Christ Himself, and St. Paul explain 
certain parts of the Scripture in a figurative, allegor- 
ical and parabolic sense. The objection of Mosheim 
to some of the ancient writers was not that they recog- 
nized these different senses but that they carried them 
too far and sought a hidden or mysterious meaning in 
passages that were to be taken in a purely literal sense. 
Had he meant what you would imply he would run 
counter to the unanimous teachings of all writers on 
the Scriptures and to all the principles of herme- 
neutics. 

Lacy. Irenzus also, a learned and devout Chris- 
tian Father, bears ample testimony to the “ four and 
no more” of the Gospel writers. His reasons seem 
to the unlettered mind as queer. 

Lambert. Wrenzeus, who lived in the second cen- 
tury, testifies to the fact that there were four Gospels; 
that they were written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. It is queer that a lettered mind like that of 
Mr. Lacy should confound the reasons for believing a 
fact with reasons in explanation of a fact. Irenzus 
gave no reasons to prove that there were in fact four 
Gospels, because the fact was not disputed in his time. , 
After stating that there were four Gospels he endeav- 
ored to give reasons, fanciful if you choose, why there 
should be four and no more. You will observe that 
these are two very different questions. The first is a 
question of fact, the second is a mere speculation. 
His speculations or theories are based on the admitted 
fact, not the fact on the speculations. A witness may 
testify that he saw A kill B, but if he goes farther and 
attempts to explain or give reasons why A killed B, 
he passes from fact to speculation. He may give rea- 
sons for his speculations, but it is clear to the lettered 
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mind that these reasons have no bearing on the fact 
to which he testifies. I may state truly that on a cer- 
tain occasion powder exploded when ignited, but when 
I undertake to give reasons why it exploded, my ignor- 
ance of chemistry might lead me into an erroneous 
explanation. But my reasons why an explosion takes 
place under certain circumstances must not be con- 
founded with my testimony that an explosion has 
taken place. One is a question of a fact, the other a 
question of theory. Now Irenzus testified that the four 
Gospels were written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. After testifying to this fact he goes on to give 
reasons why there should have been four and no more 
written. And you, by an inexplicable confusion of 
ideas, confound his testimony to a fact with the rea- 
sons which he gave for a certain theory he held. It 
is not surprising that reasons given for a certain theory 
should be somewhat gweer when advanced as proof of 
a fact. It must be observed that itis you, not Irenzeus 
who did this. You simply misrepresent him when you 
give reasons advanced by him in favor of a certain 
theory as reasons given by him in proof of a certain 
fact. His theory may be quaint and his reasons for it 
fanciful, but they were not as gueer as your miscon- 
ception of his language or your misrepresentation of 
him. And yet you are a lawyer, and supposed to un- 
derstand the nature of testimony, and the distinction 
between fact and theory. 

Lacy. He (Irenzus) shail speak for himself: “It 
is impossible,” says he, “that the Gospels can be more 
or less than they are. For as there are four zones in the 
world we inhabit, and four principle winds, while the 
church is spread abroad throughout the earth, and the 
pillars and basis of the church are the Gospels and 
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the spirit of life, is it right that she should have four 
pillars, exhaling immortality on every side, and restor- 
ing renewed vitality on men. From which fact it fol- 
lows that the Word has given us four versions of the 
Gospels written by one spirit.” 

Lambert. Now any one but a lettered infidel 
would see that this reasoning of Irenzeus in behalf of 
an analogical theory is built up on the acknowledged 
fact that there were four Gospels. His whole theory 
supposes that there was no doubt whatever in the 
minds of his contemporaries that there were four Gos- 
pels. It is this fact that gives weight to his incidental 
testimony. “It is impossible,” says he, “that the 
Gospels can be more or less than they are,” namely, 
four. His speculations on the fact may be true, false, 
fanciful or otherwise, yet the fact to which he bears 
unequivocal testimony still remains. It is no compli- 
ment to your intellect to suppose that you cannot see 
the difference between reasons or testimony urged to 
prove the existence of a fact and reasons advanced to 
establish a theory based on that fact. And it is no 
compliment to your honesty to believe that you knew 
the difference and yet mislead your readers by quoting 
Irenzeus’ reasons for a theory as his reasons for a fact. 
Yet this is precisely what you did, and it suggests the 
question whether your head is leveler or your heart 
honester than his. 

Lacy. But supposing that Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John wrote the Gospels, are we certain that they 
wrote thei in their entirety as we have them now? 
We are certain they did not.” ‘ 

Lambert. And we are certain they did. And 
our certainty is as good evidence as your certainty 
unless you give us something in the shape of an argu- 
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ment to deal with. It is to be regretted that you did 
not see the propriety of this, and also recognize the 
fact that your mere zpse dixit on the subject is not 
worth the ink it took to write it. “We are certain they 
did not.” Who is “we?” And what reason have 
“we” for the certainty ? 

Lacy. We hear the Bible called “ God’s Book,” 
as if it had been written as a unit. 

Lambert. Vf you heard that you must be in the 
habit of keeping strange company. If you had asked 
an intelligent Christian for information on the subject 
he would have told you that it was written by many 
authors and at long intervals of time; that its present 
arrangement, chaptering and versification is a matter 
of convenience. : 

Lacy. Not until the sixteenth century did the 
Catholic Church settle for itself the canon of Scripture. 

Lambert. This is a very fair average specimen of 
your knowledge of the history of the Bible. Had you 
thought it worth the trouble to be correct and truthful 
you might have learned that the Catholic church de- 
termined the Canon of Scripture in the Council of 
Hippo held in the year 393, reiterated it in the Coun- 
cil of Carthage in 397 and 419, and reaffirmed it in 
the Council of Trent. All this is a matter of history, 
but you were too busy imparting information to take 
timeto acquireany. Strange that while you know more 
about their business than the ancient Jew and Egyp- 
tian did you blunder so amazingly about events that 
are right under your own nose as it were. You vision 
is evidently focussed for long range. 


CHAPTER XXXN: 


Lacy. The Pope is in his own sacred person also 
infallible. : 

Lambert. Were as usual in presenting Catholic 
doctrines you misrepresent. Had you consulted any 
of the many books which treat of the decrees of the 
council of the Vatican you would have learned that 
they do not teach that the Pope personally or asa pri- 
vate individual is infallible, but that he is infallible only 
in his official capacity, as supreme head and judge of 
the church. Asa lawyer you should understand this 
distinction. You know the decision of one of our 
judges given as a private individual, and unofficial, has 
no weight in law; while the same decision given 
formally in his public and official capacity, is decisive. 
It is singular that in treating of a Catholic doctrine 
you should lose sight of this common sense principle, 
and talk so ignorantly of a doctrine so easily under- 
stood. 

Black. Nothing was said by the most virulent 
enemies against the personal honesty of the Evan- 
gelists. 

Ingersoll. How is this known? 

Notes. It is known from the fact that neither in 
tradition nor history is there anything directly or in- 
directly throwing the least suspicion or shadow of 
doubt on their honesty, integrity, and holiness of life. 

Lacy. The truth is, history, save as written by 
themselves, is silent on the subject. 

Lambert. This is admitting precisely what I said. 
If history is silent on the subject how can you defend 
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an implied attack on their characters nearly two thou- 
sand years after their death? Is it on the principle of 
“honor bright ?” 

Lacy. Josephus testifies that James and some 
other Christians were stoned as breakers of the law. 

Lambert. In the eyes of imperial Rome at that 
time every Christian was a malefactor and breaker of 
the law, simply because he was a Christian, and was 
punished as such. You could not but know this, and 
yet you quote Josephus’ words for the purpose of put- 
ting the Evangelists on a par with the inmates of our 
penitentiaries. Verily, your christiphobia unfits you 
for the office of a critic. 

Lacy. Suetonius, who says that Claudius Czsar 
expelled the Jews from Rome decause they raised con- 
tinued tumults at the instigation of Christ. 

Lambert. As Christ was crucified some years 
before the reign of Claudius Cesar, either Suetonius 
or Claudius or Lacy must be in error. It is strange 
too, that the Jews should be instigated to tumult by 
the Christians when they united with the Roman 
authorities in persecuting these same Christians. 
Anything is a “ good enough Morgan” for the infidel 
critic. 

Lacy. Mr. Black having made the presumed hon- 
esty of the Evangelists the basis of his argument, the 
burden of proving his statement rested on him, 

Lambert. Mr. Black made the fact that their 
honesty was universally and always admitted, the basis 
of his argument. This fact is too evident to need 
proof. Even down to the present time no infidel of 
any pretention to standing has ever accused the Evan- 
gelists of dishonesty or connivance or conspiracy to 
deceive their contemporaries or posterity. The worst 
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that Ingersoll ever said of them—and he is more de- 
cent in this matter than his apologist—is that they 
were mistaken. After a trial of nearly two thousand 
years it is too late to demand proof of the personal 
integrity of the evangelists. It is for those who ques- 
tion their honesty to offer good and sufficient reasons 
why we should at this late day reverse the judgment 
of their contemporaries and reject the concurrent tes- 
timony of ages. Are you so blinded by your Chris- 
tiphobia that you forget the principles of common 
law? Do not these principles require that he who 
attacks the veracity and honesty of a witness must 
produce positive, clear, and direct proofs of his dis- 
honesty and want of veracity? According to these 
well-known principles.the burden of proof is on those 
who dispute the honesty of the evangelists—on you, 
not on Mr. Black. What would the court think of 
the lawyer who would demand proof of the integrity 
of a witness whose integrity had never been denied? 
It is a remarkable fact that you cannot attack the 
character of the evangelists without subverting the 
first principles of evidence; cannot degrade them with- 
out denying them what the law grants to the greatest 
criminal, the right to be considered innocent until 
proved guilty. The evidence of anyone else must be 
credited until discredited by proof, but the evidence of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John must be discredited 
until proved! That is your position, Your anti- 
Christian bias makes you forget the principles of com- 
mon law and evidence. You admit that history affords 
no evidence against the honesty of the evangelists. 
On what principle then of logic or morality do you 
insinuate that they were dishonest? The burden is 
on you to produce proofs to justify your insinuations 
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against four men whom the Christian world has always 
honored. 

Lacy. The personal character of unlettered fish- 
“ ermen and tax-gatherers was not likely to be discuss- 
ed pro or con. 

Lambert. But the personal character of four 
authors who introduced a new system of religion 
inimicable to and destructive of the existing systems, 
was very likely to be discussed. Just why you call 
these renowned authors unlettered is not clear. We 
have the same evidence that they were lettered as we 
have that you are. 

Lacy. What should have drawn more attention 
to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John than to those men 

in the same social rank, whose names perished with 
_ their lives ? 

Lambert, What indeed? Yet something did 
draw more attention to them, for unlike those men in 
the same social rank, their names did not perish with 
their lives. It would have occurred to any one but 
you that they attracted attention by writing the Gos- 
pels and preaching the religion of Christ. 

Lacy. Not their Gospels; for while they lived, as 
far as history teaches, their names were neither pre- 
fixed nor subscribed to those books. 

Lambert. History does not teach that their names 
were not prefixed or subscribed to those books. On 
the contrary, wherever history speaks of the Gospels 
it attributes them to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
Now how do you account for this fact if the evangel- 
ists were too obscure and unlettered to attract atten- 
tion ? 

Lacy. Weare told that the infidels who wrote 
against Christianity admitted the genuineness of the 
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miracles recorded in the New Testament, Why? Did 
they witness them? No; but then miracles were be- 
lieved in the same as witchcraft and demoniacal posses- 
sions. 

Lambert. The pagans who wrote against Chris- 
tianity admitted the historical facts or events narrated 
in the New Testament, such as Christ’s curing the 
deaf, giving sight to the blind, etc., but they endeav- 
ored to explain them away. The point here is that 
they admitted the facts narrated by the evangelists, 
while they denied their value as evidence of a divine 
mission. Then pagan authorities are adduced not to 
prove that curing the deaf, giving sight to the blind, 
etc., are miracles, but to prove the facts themselves, 
namely, that Christ did cure the deaf, give sight to the 
blind, etc. And on this point they are certainly more 
competent witnesses than the infidels of to-day. Evi- 
dence as to the existence of a fact is a different thing 
from evidence as to the miraculous nature of that fact. 
The pagan writers testify to the existence of certain 
facts narrated in the Gospels, and their existence once 
granted their miraculous nature is evident. 

Lacy. In the early ages it was assumed that men 
could work miracles, such as healing the sick, raising 
the dead. 

Lambert. And in modern times it is assumed by 
a few infidels that men cannot work miracles, etc. 

Lacy. Many of the Jews no doubt credited the 
miracles said to have been wrought by Christ and His 
followers. Why should they not? 

Lambert. Why indeed? When they saw Him 
healing the sick, giving sight to the blind and raising 
the dead why should they not believe He did these 


things ? 
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Lacy. If an ass, in human speech, could rebuke 
a prophet, why should a Jew marvel at anything? 

Lambert. If one ass could rebuke a prophet the 
Jew should not marvel that others could do the same. 
Rebuking the prophets for the purpose of increasing 
the profits has become quite an industry of late. 

Lacy. “Itis not for us to demonstrate the im- 
possibility of a miracle; it is for the miracle to demon- 
strate itself.” (Ernest Renan). 

Lambert. If the skeptic asserts the impossibility 
of miracles it is certainly for him to prove his asser- 
tion, when called on, by demonstrating that impossi- 
bility. He must not shirk the logical responsibility 
which his assertion imposes upon him. Does any one 
familiar with M. Renan’s methods believe that if he 
could have demonstrated the impossibility of miracles 
he would have declined to do it? The question of 
the possibility or impossibility of miracles must be 
discussed and determined before the evidence of their 
existence can be considered. If they are possible their 
existence can be proved, as other facts are proved, by 
a certain amount and kind of evidence, while if they 
are impossible no amount whatever of evidence can 
prove their existence. Miracles are possible or im- 
possible, there is no medium; and the skeptic must 
take one or the other of these positions before he can 
discuss the subject. If he asserts the impossibility he 
should proceed to demonstrate the truth of his asser- 
tion. When he does this the question of the existence 
of miracles is forever settled. He must do this by 
reasoning, not by experience because this deals only 
with what actually exists, not with what might take 
place. To him who denies the possibility of a thing 
all evidence in proof of the existence of that thing 
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must necessarily be useless. Suppose M. Renan to 
deny the possibilily of the city of Paris, is there any 
evidence or any way whatever by which its existence 
could be proved to him? Certainly there is not. For 
as long as the conviction lasts he must consider the 
evidence of his own senses as delusive, because their 
testimony as to the existence of that which is impossi- 
ble must be false. “A miracle,” he tells us, “must 
demonstrate itself” But how can a miracle or any 
ather fact demonstrate itself to him whose mind is 
convinced of its impossibility? Suppose M. Renan 
to be confronted with a miracle, the instantaneous 
resurrection of Napoleon Bonaparte or M. Thiers, for 
instance; suppose this fact were made patent to all his 
senses, yet all this would avail nothing so long as he 
is convinced that such an event is impossible, for in 
the face of an impossibility no amount of evidence, no 
testimony is of any avail. How then can he ration- 
ally-or logically demand a fact, miraculous or other- 
wise, to be proved to him, as long as he holds that 
that fact is impossible? Such a demand sins against 
both reason and science. A man whose mind is in 
the condition of the supposed skeptic is impervious to 
all evidence, even the testimony of his own senses. 
Yet it is to a man of this kind that M. Renan requires 
a miracle to demonstrate itself! And Mr. Lacy quotes 
this illogical reasoner as if his authority settled the 
question. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Lacy. “What proof have we that Sirens and 
Centaurs do not exist except that they have never 
been seen?” (M. Renan.) 

Lambert. If the fact that Sirens and Centaurs 
have never been seen is the only proof of their non- 
existence, we are not justified in denying their exis- 
tence. To see a thing is proof that it exists, but not 
to see it is not proof that it does not exist. But how 
does M. Renan know that they have never been seen? 
By the testimony of mankind? There isno testimony 
of mankind affirming that Sirens and Centaurs have 
never been seen. This absence of testimony does 
not justify the inference that they have never 
been seen. We by no means assert that such 
things as Sirens and Centaurs exist, but do as- 
sert that M. Renan’s argument does not prove 
that they do not exist. Let us now apply his 
argument as M. Renan intended the reader to apply 
it. His purpose was to discredit miracles by compar- 
ing them to Sirens and Centaurs that he assumes have 
never been seen. By substituting miracles for Sirens 
and Centaurs we can see his full meaning, thus: What 
proof have we that miracles do not exist except that 
they have never been seen? Here he begs the ques- 
tion when he asserts that miracles have never been 
seen. How does he know they have never been seen? 
Is not the assumption contrary to the concurrent tes- 
timony of mankind? We meet his argument then by 
denying the assumption en which it is based, When 
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M. Renan proves that a miracle has never been seen, 
he can use the fact as evidence in favor of the assump- 
tion that there has been none, but until he does this, 
he must not imagine that a mere, gratuitous assump- 
tion has any weight against the positive and emphatic 
testimony of reliable witnesses to the effect that mira- 
cles have been seen. 

Lacy. “What has banished from the civilized 
world a belief in the old demonology, except the 
observation that all the deeds formerly attributed to 
demons are well enough explained without their 
agency?” (M. Renan.) 

Lambert. Were we have two groundless assump- 
tions. In the first place, the belief in what M. Renan 
chooses to call the “old demonology” has not been 
banished from the world. The belief that good and 
evil spiritual beings exist and can have communication 
with human beings is as prevalent now as it has ever 
been, The vast majority of men in the civilized world, 
philosophers, scientists, scholars, Christian as well 
as pagan, believe that the Supreme Ruler of the 
universe is a spiritual Being who has communicated 
His will to man, and that He knows man’s desires and 
wants. They believe that there are good and bad 
beings in the spiritual world as there are good and bad 
men in this world, and that as mind can communicate 
with mind so spirit can communicate with spirit. 
How spirit can communicate with spirit is no more a 
mystery than how mind can communicate with mind, 
and the latter is not denied even by the most inveterate 
skeptic. On this belief of intercommunication be- 
tween the two worlds rests the belief of what M. 
Renan calls the “old demonology.” When therefore 
he says that belief in the old demonology has been 
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banished from the civilized world he speaks contrary 
to the facts, and like Mr. Lacy, mistakes a little clique 
of egotistic skeptics for the civilized world, whereas it 
is but an infinitesimal element of it—a repetition of the 
Tooley street tailors. 

In the second place, the assumption that the 
deeds formerly attributed to demons are well enough 
explained without their agency, is gratuitous and 
groundless. The best proof of this is the fact that 
skeptics do not pretend to explain those deeds; they 
deny them, If the deeds be once admitted there is 
no explanation for them except on the hypothesis that 
other agents than man and physical nature have taken 
part in them. 

Lacy. “A being who has not revealed himself, is, 
for science, a being without existence.” (M. Renan.) 

Lambert. The existence of a being who has not 
revealed himself can be neither affirmed nor denied by 
science. Science can deal only with what it is cog- 
nizant of; beyond that it knows nothing, and hence 
can affirm or deny nothing. The inference that a 
being does not exist because not seen or known is un- 
scientific. But passing this, and granting for the mo- 
ment, M. Renan’s statement, what progress have we 
made? None whatever, for the real question still 
remains. Has that Being whom men call God reveal- 
ed Himself to man? Mankind has always answered 
the question in the affirmative, and against this affirm- 
ative testimony of the race the negative testimony of 
M. Kenan has no standing in court. 

Lacy. Can we or could we accept as true the 
statement that miracles were ever wrought—such as 
healing the sick, raising the dead, the conversion of 
water into wine, and the manufacture from five loaves 
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and two fishes, of bread and fish sufficient in quantity 
to feed five thousand men and a multitude of women 
and children, leaving twelve baskets remaining ? 


Lambert. As you admit the possibility of it, 
there is no reason why we should not believe as long 
as the evidence is sufficient. Observe, as Argyll re- 
marks, “it is simply a question of evidence.” If the 
evidence be sufficient, you would be unreasonable in 
refusing to accept the statement that miracles were 
wrought, or that anything else was done that does not 
involve impossibility. 

Lacy. Should we accept such statements on the 
same kind and amount of evidence as we do the reign 
of a monarch, the history of a battle or the constitu- 
tion of a State? 

Lambert. Most certainly if we want to arrive at 
the truth. We may not be as much interested in a 
battle or in the reign of a monarch as we are in the 
miracles of Christ, and through indifference yield a 
certain kind of assent rather than bother ourselves 
about it. But if we are vitally interested in the battle 
or the reign of a monarch we must have sufficient 
evidence before we can accept itastrue. A battle and 
a miracle are both facts subject to the senses. Both 
can be seen if they take place in our presence, and if 
they take place in our absence they must come to us 
through the testimony of others. And the testimony 
that proves the one will prove the other. 

Lacy. No, for there is an antecedent improba- 
bility that such things ever happened. 

Lambert. There is direct, positive and reliable 
evidence that such things have happened. Before this 
evidence all alleged improbability must give way. 
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Lacy. They (miracles) contradict human experi- 
ence. 

Lambert. This is begging the question, for it 
takes for granted the whole point in dispute. They 
may be beyond your experience or mine, but that 
does not justify you in saying they are contrary to 
human experience. They are certainly not contrary 
to the experience of those reliable witnesses who tes- 
tify to them. How does Hume, whose argument you 
use, or you, know that miracles are contrary to human 
experience? True, they are not of every-day occur- 
rence, but what evidence have you that men have not 
experienced or witnessed them? All you can say is 
that they have not come under your observation. 
That may be true, but it proves nothing. If you reject 
everything except what you have experienced you 
must reject all the facts of history, everything that 
took place before you were born, and deny the exist- 
ence of every place you have not seen, for you have 
experienced none of these. You may say that others 
have experienced them, and seen the places you have 
not seen, and I reply that others have witnessed 
miracles, and seen things you have not seen, and their 
testimony to what they have seen is stronger evidence 
of the facts than anything you may say, who have not 
seen them. Besides, however certain you may be of 
past facts and absent places, it is yet true that you 
have not experienced them. All these facts and places 
then are contrary to your experience, yet you do not 
doubt their existence on that account. When you 
say miracles are contrary’to human experience you 
make a gratuitous assertion contrary to the belief of 
mankind and the testimony of men, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Lacy. They (miracles) imply the intervention of 
a force unknown to either science or philosophy. 

Lambert. ‘When you admit the existence of God, 
as you have done, you admit the force implied by 
miracles, for His energy is the force that works them. 
Now you have an idea of God since you admit His 
existence. Well then, You acquire this idea of 
God and of His power from revelation or from 
science or from philosophy? You did not ac- 
quire it from revelation for that you reject. Then you 
must have acquired it from science or philosophy, for 
save by revelation, science or philosophy there is no 
way of acquiring it. Then as you reject reve- 
lation you must have acquired it from science 
or philosophy, and if so, this force of which 
you have an idea must be known to science or 
philosophy. To account then for your idea of God 
and your belief in His existence you are compelled to 
admit that He is not unknown to science or philos- 
ophy ; and this necessary admission contradicts your 
assertion that miracles imply the intervention of a 
force unknown to science or philosophy. To make 
an admission on one page and then to make a state- 
ment on the next that contradicts it shows a fatal lack 
of memory or of philosophical insight. 

But let us see what scientists and philosophers 
say on this subject. Mr. Darwin says: “The ques- 
tion whether there is a creator or ruler of the universe 
has been answered in the affirmative by the highest 
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intellects that have ever lived. * * * An omnis- 
cient creator must have foreseen every consequence 
which results from the law imposed by Him. * * 
* An omnipotent and omnipresent creator ordains 
everything and foresees everything.” Darwin rejected 
revelation, Whence then did he get these ideas if not 
from science or philosophy ? 

John Stuart Mill says: “I think it must be allow- 
ed that, in the present state of our knowledge, the 
adaption in nature affords a large balance of probabil- 
ity in favor of creation by intelligence.” You will 
observe that Mill’s deduction is made on purely scien- 
tific principles. 

Thomas Paine says: “I believe in one God and 
no more.” Paine as is well known rejected revelation. 
Whence then did he get his belief unless from science 
or philosophy ? 

Professor Tyndall says: “Can it be there is no 
being or thing in nature that knows more about these 
matters than I do? Do I, in my ignorance, represent 
the highest knowledge of these things existing in this 
universe? Ladies and gentlemen, the man who puts 
that question to himself, if he be not a shallow man, 
if he be a man capable of being penetrated by a pro- 
found thought will never answer the question by pro- 
fessing the creed of atheism which has been so lightly 
attributed to me.” Whence did Tyndall draw this 
conclusion if not from science or philosophy? Yet 
you tell us most dogmatically that the force implied 
by miracles is unknown to science or philosophy ! 

The history of philosophy is the history of the 
speculations of the human mind about the Supreme | 
Being. The records of all nations prove this. Con- 
sult those of ancient Egypt, Greece, Palestine, Persia, 
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India, or China and you will find that the beginning 
and end of their philosophy was God and His mani- 
festations to intelligences. What fools those ancient 
sages were to imagine that philosophy had anything 
to do with God! The only mitigating circumstance 
in their favor is that they had no Lacy to enlighten 
them. They lived too early and died too soon. 

Lacy. Not only so, but we find them (miracles) 
wedded to superstitions which the educated world has 
long ago discarded. 

Lambert. We find them wedded to Christianity ; 
has the educated world long ago discarded it? With 
all your intrepidity of statement I do not think you 

will go so far as that. But let us suppose for argu- 
ment’s sake that your statement is true. What would 
you infer? That there have been no miracles? This 
is logic run mad. The gold found in the hills of the 
west is found mixed with alloy. Is it the less gold on 
that account? Isa diamond less a diamond because 
found in the mud? Is liberty less a glorious thing 
because her garments are tarnished by the ambitions 
and passions of men? Is truth to be rejected because 
error, the brazen faced jade, claims relationship? The 
fact is, no superstition ever existed that did not have 
a truth at bottom of it, and no error ever existed that 
did not have some truth to hang to. As error 
cannot exist without truth, evil without good, nor 
shadow without light, so superstition cannot exist 
without true religion. Error, shadow, evil, superstition, 
suppose and imply truth, light, good, religion, and 
without them can have no existence. Hence if you 
had reflected profoundly you would have seen that 
when you affirm superstition you affirm more than 
you intended, Superstition is an erroneous concep- 
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tion of the relation between the natural and the super- 
natural, an exaggeration or caricature of that relation. 
But all this presupposes a real, normal relation, because 
an exaggeration or caricature is impossible without 
some real thing that is exaggerated or caricatured, just 
as a counterfeit is impossible without some genuine 
thing of which it is a counterfeit. When you assert a 
counterfeit I immediately conclude something genuine, 
when you assert superstition I conclude true religion, 
when you assert shadow I conclude light, and when 
you assert error I conclude truth; and my conclu- 
sions are necessary inferences from your assertions. 
If superstitions were never associated with miracles I 
would begin to doubt the existence of miracles, as | 
would doubt the existence of light if there were no 
shadows. Did it ever occur to you to account for the 
existence of superstition? You will perhaps say, with 
your master, Ingersoll, that it was invented by priests, 
pagan and Christian. But this answer is exceedingly 
unphilosophical, for it only begets another question: 
How did they think of inventing it, how did the idea 
originate in the first place? Was there no reality to 
begin with? To emphasize the point I wish to make 
here, I ask, How did counterfeiting originate? Ac- 
cording to Ingersoll’s philosophy it originated with 
counterfeiters. Good, but how did the idea originate 
in the mind of the counterfeiters? Could they ever 
have thought of wt if there was not sometime and some- 
where a genuine note or coin? From this illustration 
you can see how silly is Ingersoll’s account of the 
origin of the idea of God and of superstition. You 
say, miracles are wedded to superstitions which the 
educated world discards. So is genuine money wed- 
ded to counterfeits of all kinds which the educated 
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expert discards, but is the expert justified in denying 
the existence of all money because he occasionally 
meets with a counterfeit ? 

Lacy. Who now questions that astrology was a 
compound of superstition and imposition, or that 
witchcraft was a delusion ? 

Lambert. J question it, for one. Astrology was 
the ancient name of that science known at present as 
astronomy—the science of the stars. The errors asso- 
ciated with it arose from reasoning from incorrect 
data. The fact that superstitions were associated with 
it proves nothing, for there never was a superstition 
that did not have a truth at the bottom of it. To say 
that astrology is a compound of superstition and im- 
position is to belie the science of the ancients. You 
evidently confound judicial astrology, practiced by 
some quacks in the middle ages, with astrology pro- 
perly so called. 

Lacy. JI hold in my hand “The Faith of Our 
Fathers,’ by the Rt. Rev. James Gibbons, D. D., in 
which he speaks of the “ridiculous charges of witch- 
craft.” He says: “And who is ignorant of the num- 
ber of innocent creatures that suffered death in the 
same State (Massachusetts) on the ridiculous charge 
of witchcraft toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 


tury 


” 


Lambert. That many innocent persons suffered 
as witches on account of ridiculous charges is no 
doubt true, just as many innocent persons have suffer- 
ed as murderers on account of ridiculous and false 
charges that were brought against them. As the lat- 
ter does not prove that murders never took place, the 
former does not prove that manifestations called witch- 
craft never took place. That there were tricks and 
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frauds in witchcraft as there are in modern spirit man- 
ifestations is no doubt true, but these tricks and frauds 
are but counterfeits of a reality back of them, and 
without which they are inexplicable. 

The old Puritan divine, Cotton Mather, who lived 
in New England at the time of witchcraft excitement, 
says: “Flashy people may burlesque these things, 
but when hundreds of the most sober people, in a 
country where they have as much mother wit certainly 
as the rest of mankind, £vow them to be true, nothing 
but the most froward spirit of sadducism can question 
them.” 

When you represent the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Baltimore as making light of those spiritual manifes- 
tations called witchcraft, obsession and possession, 
that have occurred in all times, before as well as 
since the seventeenth century, or as denying their 
possibility or existence, you misrepresent him. He 
knew the differences between witchcraft and a ridicu- 
lous charge of witchcraft—a difference which you 
seem not to be aware of. 

Lacy. Should the Father bring me word that my 
friend, his neighbor, was dead and that he was with 
him when he expired, I would credit his statement im- 
plicitly; but if he assured me that a priest or bishop 
had restored the dead one to life—I might think him 
honest—but I would not believe one word of his state- 
ment. I would think first of trances and of all natural 
causes which might produce the semblance of death, 
but no number of witnesses in that particular case would 
convince me that the dead had been brought to life, 

Lambert. This, in italics, is a strange statement 
from you, who agree with Argyle that miracles are 
simply a question of evidence. On page 136 you say 
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you dissent from Hume, who holds that no evidence 
can prove a miracle. You now agree with him and 
reject Argyle and say xo number of witnesses could 
convince you. -All this in space of three pages. You 
should try and be consistent. Why do you demand 
evidence when you are not prepared to receive it, or 
discu’s it with candor? 

Lacy. ‘But were the accounts of miracles given 
us by the Evangelists strictly contemporary with the 
events they record ? 

Lambert. After declaring that no number of wit- 
nesses could convince you, it would be foolish in me 
to discuss the character and credibility of the evangel- 
ical witnesses with you. For whether their testimony 
be true or false the result in your mind will be the 
same. It is useless to discuss the credibility of par- 
ticular witnesses when no number of witnesses can 
change your mind. After this confession you can no 
longer claim to be a just, fair and unbiased judge. 


CHAPTER XXXV: 


Lambert. Mr. Lacy denies the authenticity of 
the celebrated passage in Josephus’ Antiguities of the 
Jews,—Book 18, chapter 3, paragraph 3—which speaks 
in eulogistic terms of Christ. If I were to grant, for 
argument’s sake, that the passage is spurious, it would 
not serve his purpose, which was to show that Inger- 
soll was right when he said that Josephus “ Says noth- 
ing about Jesus,” for there is still another passage in 
Book 20, chapter 9, which speaks of Christ—a pas- 
sage whose authenticity has never been disputed, and 
which must have been known to Mr. Lacy, for I quoted 
it in the Votes. This second passage proves that In- 
gersoll was either not familiar with the writings of 
Josephus or that he was dishonest when he said that 
Josephus “says nothing about Jesus.” Mr. Lacy 
seems to have forgotten the point he undertook to 
prove or imagined that by raising a dust about the 
first passage he could blind the reader to the existence 
of the second, which, for reasons best known to him- 
self, he passed over in silence. But let us return to 
the disputed passage and examine Mr. Lacy’s reasons 
for denying its authenticity. He tells us:— 

Lacy. ist, the context shows it to be an interpo- 
lation. 2d, the probabilities of the case, strong enough 
to exclude the possibility of an opposite conclusion, 
show it. 3d, it is shown to be spurious by learned 
Catholic and Protestant as well as Hebrew authority. 

Lambert. Now proceed to make good these 
statements. 
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Lacy. First, as to the context. Just before the 
disputed passage intervenes Josephus is speaking of 
the wrongs suffered by the Jews at the hands of Pilate 
and of the end of a certain sedition. Then as we 
claim, was interpolated the passage: “ Now there was 
about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to 
call Him a man; for He was a doer of wonderful 
works, a teacher of such men as received the truth 
with pleasure. He drew over to Him both many of 
the Jews and many of the Gentiles. He was (the) 
Christ. And when Pilate, at the suggestion of the 
principal men among us, had condemned Him to the 
cross, those that loved Him at first did not forsake 
Him; for He appeared to them alive again on the 
third day; as the divine prophets had foretold these 
and ten thousand other things concerning Him. And 
the tribe of Christians, so named from Him, are not 
extinct at this day.” What follows? “ About the 
same time another sad calamity put the Jews into dis- 
order,” etc. What! Was it a calamity that the 
crucified Saviour had risen from the dead ? 

Lambert. No. But from Josephus’ point of 
view it was a sad calamity that an innocent fellow 
countryman was condemned to the cross by the 
Roman governor at the instigation of leading Jews. 
* The chapter in which the above celebrated passage is 
found is devoted to an account of some of the wrongs 
and calamities suffered by the people under Pilate and 
nothing could be more natural and consistent with the 
context than that Josephus should mention the crucifix- 
ion ofan innocent man, and mention it too as a sad calam- 
ity—all the more sad because this innocent man was a 
“doer of wonderful works.” The passage then ts per- 
fectly consistent with the context of the chapter. 
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Having mentioned Christ in another passage it is evi- 
dent that Josephus knew of Him. And knowing of 
Him, what more natural than to give an account of 
His death in a chapter devoted to the acts of Pilate, 
the Roman governor, under whose authority He suf 
fered? You do not deny: that Christ suffered death 
under Pilate, why then should not Josephus mention 
the fact and mention it too precisely where he did—in 
that part of his history devoted to the acts of Pilate? 
And in speaking of it why not refer to it as a sad 
calamity, which it certainly was, from whatever point 
of view we look at it? 

Lacy. But leave out the interpolation and you 
will see how. the preceding and succeeding paragraphs 
dovetail together. (See “Antiquities of the Jews,” 
Book 18, chapter 3.) 

Lambert. Josephus, in the first three paragraphs 
of chapter 3, mentions three calamities, the third be- 
ing the judicial murder of Christ. In beginning the 
fourth paragraph he says: ‘“ About this time azother 
sad calamity put the Jews in disorder.” Now it is 
evident that his statement will dovetail with any one 
of the three preceding paragraphs after the other two 
are excluded. Hence if your dovetail argument proves 
the paragraph referring to Christ to be spurious it 
proves equally that either of the other paragraphs is © 
spurious. Ina word your context argument proves 
nothing or it proves too much. Josephus was free to 
mention one or a dozen events or calamities and then 
speak of another; and this reference to another does 
not justify the exclusion of any of the former. 

Lacy. Second, as to the probabilities of the case. 

Lambert. Before going further let me call your 
attention to an egregious blunder you made. You ~ 
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say: “The probabilities of the case, (are) strong 
enough to exclude the possibilities of an opposite con- 
clusion.” <A little reflection would have shown you 
that no number of probabilities however great can ex- 
clude a possibility. Probability belongs not to things, 
but to our calculations about things ; while possibility 
is of the essence of things. Possibility and probability 
can never antagonize or exclude each other. The 
probable is always possible, but the improbable is 
equally so, and the possible may be probable or im- 
probable, that is, may or may not happen. You may 
pile probabilities sky high, but you can never exclude 
possibility of the opposite. A conclusion deduced 
from probabilities is at best only a probable conclusion. 
Impossibility of course excludes all probability, but 
improbability does not exclude possibility. These 
principles are so simple and self-evident as to scarcely 
need stating, and yet I must state them, because your 
ideas about them are confused and misleading. You 
seem so intent on justifying Ingersoll that you disre- 
gard the simplest principles of metaphysical science. 
Lacy. Second, as to the probabilities of the case. 
Josephus was a Jew and, in his latter days, of that 
strictest of sects, the Pharisees, whom Christ had call- 
ed hypocrites and vipers. Would not a convert from 
such a class, a man of noble lineage and of such great 
learning and literary power, have been referred to as 
one of the greatest triumphs of the new faith? 
Lambert. Vf the early Christian writers had be- 
lieved that Josephus was a convert to the Christian 
faith they would most probably have referred to the 
fact. But we have no evidence that they believed him 
to be aconvert. On the contrary it seems to be the 
universal sense of all the ancients, without exception, 
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that Josephus was an unbelieving Jew, and not a be- 
lieving Christian. St. Ambrose says: “If the Jews 
do not believe us, let them believe their own writers. 
Josephus, whom they esteem a very great man hath 
said this (that is, the passage in question) and yet hath 
he spoken truth in such a manner; and so far was his 
mind wandered from the right way, that even he was 
not a believer as to what he himself said; but thus he 
spake, in order to deliver historical truth, because he 
thought it not lawful to deceive, while yet he was no 
believer, because of the hardness of his heart and his 
perfidious intention. However it was no prejudice to 
the truth that he was not a believer; but this adds 
more weight to his testimony, that while he was an 
unbeliever, and unwilling this should be true, he has 
not denied it to be so.” 

There are several things to be noticed in this 
quotation. The first is that the writer did not con- 
sider the words of Josephus as evidence that he was a 
convert. The second is that the writer found a noble 
reason why Josephus, though a Jew and a Pharisee, 
could write of Christ as he did. ‘‘ He thus spoke in 
order to deliver historical truth, because he thought it 
not lawful for him to deceive.” Eusebius refers to 
Josephus as “the Jew,” and gives not the slightest 
suggestion that he was a convert. Thus your first 
probability, based onthe bald assumption that Jo- 
sephus was a convert, falls to the ground. 

Lacy. Would not Josephus have embraced with 
holy ecstacy the religion of Him whom he believed to 
pe the Christ rh: 

Lambert. Is is very imprudent to base an argu- 
ment on what Josephus or any one else might have 
done under certain circumstances. Men do not always 
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follow their convictions. Had Josephus believed that 
Jesus was the Christ or true Messiah expected by the 
Jews, it is not improbable that he might have become 
a convert. But it is by no means certain that he used 
the name “Christ” in that sense. There were several 
Jews of note who were called “ Jesus,” mentioned by 
Josephus. He wrote his Axdiguities for the use of the 
Greeks and Romans who knew nothing of the charac- 
ter or office of that Christ, the anointed of God, the 
Messiah of the Jews and Christians. Hence in calling 
Jesus “the Christ,” in a work addressed to the Greeks 
and Romans he could not have used the name in a 
sense utterly unknown to them, and therefore in call- 
ing Jesus “the Christ” he did not testify to his divine 
character, but simply designated one particular Jesus, 
and distinguished him from others of the same name 
by calling him Jesus Christ or Chrest or the Christ— 
a historical personage well known to the Greeks and 
Romans in Josephus’ time. In alluding to a person 
who bore a name common to several others, what 
more natural than to distinguish him from them by 
the title “Christ” by which he was known? Josephus 
explains his meaning in Book 20, chapter 9, of his 
Antiquities where he says: “so he (Albinus) assem- 
bled the Sanhedrim of Judges, and brought before 
- them the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, 
whose name was James.” Now inasmuch as it is not 
evident that Josephus in calling Jesus “the Christ,” 
believed in his divine character, or intended to con- 
vey such a belief, your second probability disappears. 

Lacy. He (Josephus) nowhere indicates a change 
of faith. 

Lambert. True, and that is the reason why the: 
early Christians did not believe that he changed his 
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faith. You seem to overlook the fact that it is only 
you who assumed that he changed his faith. 

Lacy. Third. Historical and critical authorities, 
by a vast preponderance, negative the genuineness of 
the disputed passage. 

Lambert. You said that Catholic, Protestant and 
Hebrew authority had shown the passage to be spuri- 
ous. You now pass from these to historical and criti- 
cal authorities. Why? 

Lacy. True, Eusebius refers to it (the passage in 
Josephus) twice, and that is the first reference made to 
it in history. 

Lambert. YEusebius was the first to guote the 
passage, but not the first to refer to it. Justin Martyr 
(A. D. 147) refers to it, nearly 200 years before 
Eusebius. 

Lacy. Of Eusebius we are told that “he is the 
‘Father of History.’” 


Lambert. ‘We were never told any such tomfool- 
ery, fiddlestick nonsense. If any one ever told you 
that, he evidently planted a joke where he thought it 
would do the most good. 

Lacy. He (Eusebius) had neither style nor aéso- 
lute veracity. 

Lambert. Style is a matter of indifference when 
the question is one of truth. As to absolute veracity, — 
no one has ever claimed it for Eusebius or any other 
historian. 


Lacy. Origen, the most learned father of the 
church, who lived in the second century, says that 
Josephus was not a believer in Jesus. 


Lambert. In this he agrees with all the ancient 
writers who treat of the question. It is only the latter 
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day critics who assume without any foundation that 
Josephus was a Christian believer. 

Lacy. Were all these wise, learned, Christian 
writers, “ Tooley street tailors?” 

Lambert. By no means. They believed in the 
genuineness of the passage in question, and they be- 
lieved at the same time that Josephus was not a 
Christian. 


CHAT ERX OGM i: 


Ingersoll. Is it not wonderful that no historian 
ever mentioned any of these prodigies ? 

Notes. The prodigies you refer to are ist, the 
massacre of the infants by Herod; 2d, the star of 
Bethlehem ; 3d, the darkness at the time of the cruci- 
fixion. The first is referred to by Macrobius, a heathen 
historian * * * the second is mentioned by Chal- 
cidus, a Platonic philosopher * * * the third is 
mentioned by Phlegon of Trallium. 

Lacy. As to Macrobius, who lived in the fifth 
century, one would suppose that he was a poor wit- 
ness of the events which transpired some four hundred 
years before he was born. 

Lambert. Ingersoll said: “No historian ever 
mentioned any of these prodigies.” Macrobius, a 
pagan historian, mentions the massacre by Herod. 
This is enough to disprove Ingersoll’s statement, 
which was the purpose of the quotation. The his- 
torian was not quoted as a contemporary witness of 
what he related. Historians as a rule, are not con- 
temporaries of the facts they relate. 

Lacy. Again, a legend precisely like that of the 
massacre of the infants by Herod was believed to have 
taken place 1,200 years, A. D., when a tyrant sought 
the life of the child Chrishna, the atoning saviour of 
the Hindoos. 

Lambert. This is all very learned, but, it is noth- 
ing to the purpose. Macrobius spoke of the massacre 
by Herod, The point here is not the fact of the mas- 
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sacre, but the fact that Macrobius, a historian, mentioned 
zt. And this fact contradicts Ingersoll’s declaration 
that, no historian ever mentioned it. Here, as fre- 

-qnently elsewhere, you forget your thesis. 

Lacy. Chalcidus who was born in the second 
century (scarcely contemporary with Jesus and the 
Apostles,) speaks, in his comments on the “ Timaeus 
of Plato,’ of a star which presaged neither disease 
nor death, etc. 

Lambert. Here you are wrong again. Chalcidus 
speaks of a /ustory. “There is,” says he, “another 
history which notes the apparition of a star destined 
to announce to men, not disease or some terrible mor- 
tality, but the advent of a God. 

Lacy. What proof have we that Chalcidus refer- 
red to the events which attended the birth of Christ ? 

Lambert, Chalcidus referred to a hestory which 
related the event of the star. The history written by 
Matthew and called his Gospel was well known in the 
second century when Chalcidus lived, while the theog- 
ony of the Hindoo Bagharat Gita was not known to 
the Greeks or Romans of that age. We infer then 
that Chalcidus referred to the history that was in cir- 
culation in his own time—the Gospels. 

Mr. Lacy quotes largely from the historian Gib- 
bon to disprove the events referred to above. But if 
Macrobius is a poor witness of events that happened 
four hundred years before he was born, how can 
Gibbon be a good witness of the same events which 
happened seventeen huridred years before he was 
born? To show how unreliable Gibbon is when 
speaking of early Christianity I need only call atten- 
tion to one of his statements. He says, in the quota- 
tion made by Mr. Lacy, that “A distinct chapter of 
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Pliny is designed for eclipses of an extraordinary 
nature and unusual duration; but he contents himself 
with describing the singular defect of light which fol- 
lowed the murder of Cesar.” Here Gibbon leads the 
reader to believe that Pliny treated the subject of 
eclipses with full and elaborate detail. What will the 
reader think when he learns that this dst¢nct chapter 
of Pliny consists of only ezghtcen words / This whole 
distinct chapter is as follows: “Eclipses of the sun 
are sometimes of extraordinary duration; such as that 
which took place on the death of Cesar, and during 
the war with Anthony, when the sun appeared pale 
for nearly a year.” 

' To argue from this, as Gibbon does, that there 
were no other eclipses is a good illustration of his un- 
fairness in dealing with the facts of Christianity. 

Lacy. With regard to the passage from Phlegon, 
cited by the Father, and referring to the eclipse said 
to have taken place at the time of the crucifixion, 
Gibbon, in a note remarks: “It has been wisely 
abandoned.” 

Lambert. Gibbon, like you and Ingersoll, had a 
point to make. Wisely or unwisely, it is a fact that 
Phlegon’s testimony has not been abandoned. Is it 
denied that Phlegon wrote the passage? No. Is it 
claimed that he lied? No. And if it were, the ques- 
tion would arise, How did he invent a lie that dove- 
tails so wonderfully with the Scripture narrative ? 

Lacy. But Phlegon, it will be remembered, was 
not a contemporary with ‘Jesus nor with the Apostles. 
Neither was Julian, nor any of the other authors call- 
ed by the Father to testify to the prodigies which were 
said to attend the birth and death of Jesus. 

Lambert. 1 must repeat here what I have had 
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frequent occasion to say,'that you have lost sight of 
the point you set out to prove. Ingersoll stated that 
“no historian ever mentioned any of these prodigies ;” 
and I quoted certain historians who did mention them. 
Observe, the question now is not whether the prodigies 
are real or fictitious, but whether historians have men- 
tioned them. Your master says they did not; I have 
proved by quotations that they did. It is quite true 
that the historians I quoted were not contemporaries 
of Christ and the Apostles, or eye-witnesses of the 
events they relate. They were not quoted |as such, 
and you knew it. 

Notes. Why do you reject the works of the 
Evangelists and admit the works of Josephus ? 

Lacy. We do not reject the works of the Evan- 
gelists in an unqualified sense. 

Lambert. They are either the works of the 
Evangelists or they are not. If they are, they should 
be admitted, if they are not, they should be rejected. 
Between these alternatives there is no medium, no 
choice. Your notion of an “ unqualified sense,” where 
there is a question of authorship is too ridiculous to 
be considered seriously. 

Lacy. They (the Gospels) were (are) anonymous 
productions. 

Lambert. My dear sir, are you so verdant as 
not to see that you are assuming as true the point in 
debate ? 

Lacy, They (the Gospels) record prodigies which, 
in themselves, are incredible. 

Lambert. You forget that, with Gibbon, you 
have accepted the statement of Pliny as to the eclipse 
at the death of Czsar and during the war with Antho- 
ny. What strange infatuation makes you and Gibbon 
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accept a miracle in behalf of Czesar and Anthony and 
reject it in behalf of Christ? But letting that pass, 
what is there in the Gospel history that is incredible? 
Is it the curing of the deaf, dumb and blind, the call- 
ing back of Lazarus, or the resurrection of Christ? 
If there be anything incredible in the Gospels it must 
be these. Incredible means unbelievable and nothing 
that is possible is unbelievable. Do you pretend that 
the miracles of the Gospels are things that could not 
possibly have happened ? 

Lacy. We do not say that miracles have never 
been wrought, only that they have not been proven. 

Lambert. Then why do you say they are incred- 
ible? What is believed should be capable of proof, 
but is nothing believable or credible but what has 
been proved? Words are useful things but they 
should be used with discrimination. 

Lacy. Renan says: ‘“ None ot the miracles with 
which ancient histories are filled occurred under scien- 
tific conditions.” 

Lambert. Pray how many of the innumerable 
facts which you unhesitatingly believe have occurred 
under scientific conditions? Did the acts of Alexan- 
der, Cesar, Napoleon or Washington occur under 
scientific conditions? They did not, and yet who 
thinks of doubting them? The principle of Renan, 
if logically carried out, will disprove not miracles 
alone, but the acts and very existence of these men, 
as well as all the facts of history. This is enough to 
prove that the principle is radically unsound. You 
believe you exist. Can science demonstrate it? If 
you think so your thoughts have been very superficial. 
Can science demonstrate any fact that happened twenty 
years ago? Certainly not. Our belief in past facts 
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must rest on testimony or memory, not on science. 
Science deals with principles, facts are subjects of ex- 
perience. Science, in Renan’s sense of the word, can 
never demonstrate a fact. Experience alone can do 
that. There is no word in the English language that 
has been so much abused by latter day fools as the 
word science. It is made the cloak of ignorance, in- 
credulity and incapacity. It has a learned sound and 
is made to play an important part in the absence of 
sense. Reject all the facts that have not occurred 
under scientific conditions and what have you left ? 

Lacy. Renan says: “No miracle was ever per- 
formed before men capable of establishing the mirac- 
ulous character of an act.” 

Lambert, It is not necessary that the witnesses 
of a miracle should be capable of establishing the 
miraculous character of an act. What is required of 
them is the capacity to recognize the fact or act itself. 
Their opinion of the character of the act is of no con- 
sequence to us. The most ignorant Jew that followed 
Moses out of Egypt was competent to say whether he 
marched on the bottom of the Red Sea or whether 
he passed over ina ship. We do not ask him if it 
was a miracle; we ask simply, was it a fact? The 
fact once established, we at the present time are as 
capable of determining its miraculous character as he 


who marched between the walls of water. The exe- 


cutioners of Christ were competent to know when 
they had carried out the death sentence, and those 
with whom He had intercourse afterwards were com- 
petent to testify to the fact. Their testimony was to 
the fact, not to the character of it, and they were as 
capable of recognizing a fact as M. Renan or any other 


infidel. 
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Lacy. Renan ‘says: “In our days have we not 
seen nearly all men the dupes of gross prestiges and 
puerile illusions ?” : 

Lambert. Yes, even M. Renan himself. But 
this proves too much,.for if the fact that all men are 
subject to error destroys their testimony as to facts, 
we must reject all facts past and present that have not 
come under our personal experience. We must even 
doubt our own experience, for it sometimes misleads 
us. M. Renan’s test of miracles, if applied to all 
facts, renders them illusory and relegates everything 
of which we are conscious to the realms of illusion. 
It is a compliment to Christian truth that its enemies 
cannot shake it without adopting principles that shake 
the foundations of all certitude. 

Lacy. 1 can afford no longer to follow the Fath- 
er in his chow-chow method. 

Lambert. Yhumbly confess I did a great deal of 
wandering in the Votes. I can only urge in extenu- 
ation that I followed closely at the heels of the 
redoubtable Ingersoll. 


CHAPTERS XC VL. 


Lacy. The Father avers that Matthew taught 
the doctrine of “second birth,” because he reports 
Jesus as saying, “Go ye therefore, and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” In this passage 
we find no reference to a “ second birth.” 

Lambert. We do not find the phrase “second 
birth,” but we find the doctrine which that phrase sig- 
nifies. When Ingersoll spoke of “the mystery of the 
second birth” he referred to a Christian doctrine not 
to a verbal phrase. As a Christian doctrine, Chris- 
tians are more competent to determine what it signi- 
fies than you or Ingersoll. You may know more 
about everything else, and no doubt you do—in your 
own estimation—but it would be egotism to assume 
that you know more about Christian mysteries and 
doctrines than Christians do. When you said that ~ 
Christians believed in three Gods you showed the ex- 
tent of your information. The Christian Fathers have 
uniformally employed the word regeneration, (that is, 
second birth) as signifying baptism. St. Paul in his 
epistle to Titus expresses this same idea when he 
writes: “ Not by the works of justice, which we have 
done, but according to His mercy He saved us, by the 
laver of regeneration (rebirth or second birth) and 
renovation of the Holy Ghost.’”—3-5. 

Observe how well this corresponds with the 
words of Christ addressed to Nicodemus: “ Rabbi,” 
said the latter, “we know that Thou art come a teacher 
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from God, for no mancan do the things which Thou 
hast done unless God be with Him.” Jesus answered 
and said to him: “ Amen, Amen, I say to thee unless 
a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” And Nicodemus asked, ““How can a man be 
born again when he is old?” And Jesus answered, 
“Unless a man be Jorn again of water and the Holy 
Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Now “regeneration,” “second birth,” “to be born 
again,” when taken alone may mean something else 
besides baptism; but when either of the phrases is 
used in connection with water, as in the above quota- 
tions, it means baptism and that alone. When Christ 
commanded His Apostles, as recorded by Matthew, 
to go and teach all nations and baptize them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, He meant that they should do for tnem that 
which He had told Nicodemus was necessary for 
salvation; that is, impart to them the second birth 
of water and of the Holy Ghost. In like manner, in 
the passage in Mark, “ He that believeth and is bap- 
~ tized shall be saved,” the phrase “to be baptized” 
means, to receive that second birth of water and the 
Holy Ghost, which Christ declared to be a necessary 
condition of entering into the kingdom of heaven. In 
both these passages then we have the mystery of the 
second birth, and therefore Matthew and Mark were 
not ignorant of it. 

Ingersoll. There is not in all the contemporane- 
ous literature of the world a single word about Jesus 
and His Apostles. 

Lambert. In reply to this I quoted in the Votes 
an undisputed passage from Josephus, who was born 
inthe year 37. I quoted another passage from Sueto- 
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nius, who was born in the year 72; another from 
Tacitus, born in the year 56, and yet another from 
Pliny the younger, born in the year 62. ~Mr. Lacy 
objects to these witnesses as not being contemporary 
and says: 

Lacy. What do these (Ingersoll’s) words imply? 
Simply that during the life of Christ history and other 
literature took no note of Him and of His Apostles 
and of the miracles which the Evangelists record. 

Lambert. Ingersoll meant more than this by the ‘ 
words “contemporaneous literature,” for he himself 
refers to Josephus for the purpose of saying that his 
testimony in reference to Christ was an interpolation. 
“The paragraph in Josephus is admitted to be an 
interpolation.” Does not this show that when he 
made this statement he had his mind on Josephus 
as contemporaneous ? 

But let us suppose for a moment that -he meant 
“contemporaneous literature” in the strict sense which 
you give it. What, in this hypothesis does his state- 
ment amount to? Where is the “literature of the 
world” that is contemporary in your sense with the 
life of Christ? Where the histories? Are there any? 
- Now if there are no histories extant that were written 
within those thirty-three years of Christ’s life, of 
what value is Ingersoll’s high sounding statement 
about “all the contemporaneous literature of the 
world?” What sense is there in appealing to the silence 
of books that’no longer exist? But if the contempo- 
rary history no longer exists we have evidence that it 
did exist, and evidence of what it said. - lt was ‘cus- 
tomary for the governors of the Roman provinces to 
send to the emperor an account of remarkable events 
that occurred in the places where they resided, just as 
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our territorial Governors report to the government at 
Washington. In conformity with this custom Pilate 
kept and reported to the emperor at Rome a record of 
Jewish affairs. These records are called Acta Pilan, 
or Acts of Pilate. Now Justin Martyr, in his first 
Apology for the Christians, which was presented to 
the Emperor Antoninus Pius and the Senate of Rome, 
about the year 140, having mentioned the crucifixion 
of Christ, and some of its attendant circumstances, 
adds, “And that these things were so done, you may 
know from the Acts made in the time of Pontius Pilate.” 
Let us pause here for a moment and analyze this evi- 
dence. Justin Martyr appeals to the Emperor and 
Senate to mitigate the cruel laws against the Chris- 
tians, and in evidence of the wonderful works wrought 
by Christ he appeals to the “ Acts of Pilate,’ that is, 
to documents that were then in the State archives and 
subject to.the call of the Imperial Senate. The fact 
that under the circumstances he appealed to the 
archives is the strongest possible evidence that the 
records or Acts of Pilate existed at that time, namely, 
in the year 140, and that they verified the facts he 
referred to, namely, the resurrection of Christ, ete. 
Here then we have an appeal to “ Contemporaneous 
Literature” and at the same time the facts it testifies 
to. This same Justin Martyr, in the same appeal, 
referring to some of Christ’s miracles, such as healing 
diseases and raising the dead, says: “ And that these 
things were done by Him, you may learn from the 
Acts made in the time of Pontius Pilate.” Here again 
he refers the Roman Senate, of the year 140, to 
the imperial archives, or official State documents. 
Tertullian (year 200) in his Apology for Christianity, 
appeals to those same official reports of Pilate. Would 
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these writers, in addressing the Emperor and Senate, 
have appealed to those public documents unless they 
were certain of their existence and contents ? 

Ingersoll. Is it not more amazing than all the 
rest that Christ Himself concealed from Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke the dogma of Atonement, the 
necessity of belief, and the mystery of the second 
birth ? 

Notes. First. Atonement is the expiation for 
sin by the obedience and personal sufferings of Christ 
—redemption. Now Matthew says: “Even as the 
son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give fis life for the redemption of 
many.’ —XX. 28. Mark makes the same statement 
word for word, X, 45. Luke says: “But those things 
which God hath foretold by the mouth of His 
prophets, that His Christ should suffer, He hath so 
fulfilled.’—Acts III, 18. In the face of these facts how 
can you say Christ concealed this dogma from these 
Evangelists ? 

Lacy. But these passages do not teach the doc- 
trine of vicarious atonement as preached by Paul. 

Rovere Let St Paul speak ifor himself eine 
says “In whom (Christ) we have redemption through 
His blood.” —Ephesians 1-7. “ Being justified freely 
by His grace through the redemption that is in Christ 


Jesus.—Romans III, 24. “Tn whom we have redemp- 
tion through His blood, the remission of sins.’— 
Collossians I, 14. “For there is one God, and one 


mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus: who 
gave himself a redemption for all.’—I Timothy 
bes; 6: . 

‘Thus we see when St. Paul is permitted to speak 
for himself, and without the assistance of Mr. Lacy, it 
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is evident that he preaches the same dogma that St. 
Matthew preached when he said: “The son of man 
came * * * fo give His life for the redemption of the 
many.’ Both teach that man was redeemed by the 
blood of Christ; and this is the dogma of vicarious 
atonement. 

Lacy. Nor do the words, “which God had fore- 
told by the mouth of all the prophets that His Christ 
should suffer.” aver that Christ died as:a propitiatory 
offering. ; 

Lambert. These words, quoted from St. Luke’s 
“ Acts of the Apostles,” refer us to certain prophecies 
concerning the sufferings of Christ. It is evident 
then that we must consult the prophecies referred to, 
if we would understand the meaning and nature of 
those sufferings. Isaias says: “Surely He hath borne 
our infirmities, and carried our sorrows * * * He 
was wounded for our iniquities, He was bruised for our 
sins: the chastisement of our peace was upon Him, 
and by His bruises we are healed * * * the Lord 
hath laid upon him the iniquity of us all * * * For 
the wicked of my people I have struck Him * * * 
He hath borne the sins of many,’—chapter 23-4, 5, 
6, 8. These are some of the prophetic texts to which 
Luke refers, and they show the sense in which he 
viewed those sufferings, as well as what Matthew 
meant when he tells us that the son of man gave His 
life for the redemption of many. 

Lacy. In refutation of the charge that the first 
three Evangelists were ignorant of the “necessity of 
belief,” or that it was not taught them by Jesus, we 
are referred to Mark 16-16. “He that believeth not 
shall be damned.” And to Acts 16-31 : “ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus: and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” 
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os. Lambert. Ingersoll did not charge that the first 

three Evangelists were ignorant of the “necessity of 
belief.” He said that Christ Himself concealed this 
dogma from them. You show good sense in shirking 
the defense of his ridiculous statement, but you ex- 
hibit a sad want of candor in softening and modifying 
it in such a manner that its original Ingersollian mean- 
ing is hidden from sight. As formulated by you, 
Ingersoll’s charge becomes quite another thing. He 
said Christ concealed the “necessity of belief” from 

; Matthew, Mark and Luke. Do you believe he used 

_- that word thoughtlessly, or without a purpose ? 

. Lacy. It should be remembered, Ist, that neither 

Mark nor Luke was an Apostle. 
Lambert. What has that to do with the question 

. whether or not Christ concealed from them the 

a. “necessity of belief,” as your master asserts? 

Lacy. By Christian commentators it is believed 

that neither of them was of the seventy disciples. 

Lambert. . Well, what do we infer from that ? 

Lacy. That neither of them listened to the teach- 
ings of Jesus, nor witnessed the miracles which they 

— record as having been wrought by Him. 

Lambert. Does it follow that because they were 
not Apostles, or of the seventy disciples, they did not 
listen to the teachings of Christ or witness His 

- miracles? Where did you learn that these alone 
listened to His teachings and saw His miracles? Do 
ee you forget the multitudes that followed Him, or the 
thousands He fed with the loaves and fishes? What 

of Nicodemus and the rich young man who consulted 
; him, and the multitude who heard the sublime sermon 
~~ on the Mount and saw the resurrection of the son of 
the widow of Nain? The Scriptures themselves bear 
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witness that thousands, besides the Apostles and the 


seventy, listened to Christ’s teachings and saw His ~ 


miracles. By what mental process then do you infer 
that Mark and Luke did not see and hear Him? 
Until you prove that zoxe but the Apostles and the 
seventy heard Him teach or saw Him work miracles 
your reasoning to prove that Mark and Luke did not 
is utterly futile—a fact which you should not need to 
have pointed out to you. 

Lacy. Matthew * * * does not insist on the ne- 
cessity of belief as a doctrine taught by Him (Christ). 

Lambert. Al\lof which, even if granted, does not 
prove that Christ concealed the doctrine from Mat- 
thew, which was the point you set out to prove. 

Lacy. It should be remembered, 2nd, that in the 
“ Gospel according to Luke,” the author does not rep- 
resent the doctrine in question as having been preach- 
ed by Christ. 

Lambert. Here again, all you say, even if grant- 
ed, does not prove that Christ concealed the doctrine 
from Luke. My objection to Ingersoll’s charge was 
that he accused Christ of concealing from Matthew, 
Mark and Luke things that He had taught to the 
other Apostles and to the Evangelist St. John. You, 
while pretending to.defend Ingersoll on this point, 
intentionally or otherwise shirk the real issue. I lay 
stress on this word “ conceal” because it was evidently 
used by Ingersoll for a sinister purpose, and because 
you try to hide it by covering it up under a multitude 
of words. To conceal one’s principles is always 
suspicious To say that Christ concealed doctrines 
from Matthew, Mark and Luke which He taught to 
John is to accuse Him of duplicity. Herein consists 
the sinister use of the word. 
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Lacy. Wt should be remembered, 3d, that ‘the 
passage cited from Mark is not found in the two oldest 
Greek manuscripts. 

Lambert. That portion of Mark’s Gospel (from 
verse g to 20, of chapter 16) which is not found in the 
oldest Greek manuscripts (which only go back to the 


- fourth century), is found in the Peshito-Syriac version 


of the second century. It is also found in the Vulgate 
of St. Jerome, in the Memphitic and Ethioptic ver- 
sions, and was quoted by Irenzus about A. D. 180 
from a version at least 220 years older than the oldest 
extant Greek manuscripts. The fact that a passage is 
wanting in a few manuscripts while it is found in all 
the others, even the more ancient, is no proof that it 
is not genuine. 


CHAPTER: XXXVIIT:° 


Lacy. Were again arises the question of the 
genuineness of the disputed passage in Josephus, 

Lambert. Ingersoll said it was admitted to be an 
interpolation. You now concede it to be a disputed 
passage. Of course, as long as it is only disputed, it 
is not true to say as Ingersoll did, that it is admutted 
to be an interpolation. If he knew its genuineness 
was only disputed, he was uncandid, to say the least, 
in saying it was admitted to be an interpolation. And 
if he did not know it was disputed he was not familiar 
with the history of the discussion. Either hypothesis 
makes manifest his unreliability and unfitness to deal 
with the question, and shows how much wiser it would 
have been for him to have kept to his pantomimes. Had 
he known and desired to state the exact truth, he should 
have said that some critics claim that the passage is 
not genuine while others—a majority—hold the con- 
trary: But this would not have served the end he 
had in view, which was to reject the passage alto- 
yether, and he did not hesitate a moment to misstate 
the case. 

Mr. Lacy, very inconsistently it seems to me, 
appeals to the authority of a Jewish rabbi to settle the 
question. The rabbi may be, and no doubt is, a 
learned man, but there is no reason why. we should 
adopt his opinion in preference to that of many other 
equally or perhaps more learned men. The rabbi’s 
opinion, in view of the untenable reasons he gives for 
it, is of little weight as compared to the opinion and 
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reasons for it of those who hold the contrary. There 
is no reason why a Jewish rabbi, as such, should know 
more about the subject in question than any other 
critical scholar. The documents involved in the case 
are now equally open to all who wish to investigate 
the subject, and Josephus, though a Jew, wrote his 
histories in Greek, not Hebrew. 

But let us now examine the rabbi’s statements 
and see if they help Ingersoll out of the difficulty. 

Rabbi. (Writing to Lacy.) The passage of Jose- 
phus you refer to is so generally recognized as an 
interpolation, that it is hardly worth while spending a 
line in proving it. 
; Lambert. The rabbi might have spent many lines 

in proving the statement he makes and yet not suc- 

ceed. Asa matter of fact the passage is not gener- 
ally recognized as an interpolation. On the contrary 
the learned critics who believe the passage to be inter- 
polated are in the minority. They are Bekker, Hase, 
Keim, and Schurer. While Hauteville, Oberthuer, 
Bretschneider, Boehmert, Whiston the translator of 
Josephus, Huet, Scheedel, and Beettger believe the 
passage to be word for word genuine. And Paulus, 
Heinschen, Gieseler, Weizacher, Renan and Ferrar 
believe it not to be an interpolation, but that it was 
somewhat changed from its original form by tran- 
scribers between the time of Josephus and that ot 
Eusebius. M. Renan whom Mr. Lacy quotes with 
such high approbation, says, in the introduction to his 
Vie de Jesu: “1 believe the passage on Jesus to be 
authentic. It is perfectly in the style of Josephus, 
and if this historian had made mention of Jesus it is 
precisely what he would have said of him. Only it 
is thought that a Christian hand retouched the pas- 
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sage, and added to it some words without which it 
would have been almost blasphemous, and perhaps 
retrenched or modified some expressions.” 

The learned rabbi will now see how far he erred 
in saying “the passage in Josephus is generally recog- 
nized as an interpolation,’ and that the majority of 
learned men who have written on the subject recog- 
nize the passage as authentic. 

Rabbi. The passage bears prima facie the stamp 
of an interpolation— 

Lambert. Is it not strange that the majority of 
learned critics could not discover this prima facie 
stamp? Proceed. 

Rabbit. (1) Because it differs entirely from the 
usual style of Josephus. 

Lambert. Whiston, the learned translator of 
Josephus, must have been a good judge—at least as 
good a judge as the learned rabbi—of Josephus’ style. 
Whiston says: “The style of all these original testi- 
monies belonging to Josephus is exactly the style of 
the same Josephus, end especially the style about 
those parts of the Antiquities wherein we find these 
testimonies. This is denied by nobody as to the 
other (testimonies) concerning John the Baptist and 
James the Just, and is now become equally undeniable 
as to that (testimony) concerning Christ.” 

M. Renan says: “It is perfectly in the style ot 
Josephus.’—‘/Z est parfaitement dans le gout de 
Joseph.” (Nie de Jesu, Introduction, page 12.) 

Rabbi, (2) It interrupts the narrative and has no — 
connection with either the preceding or following. 

Lambert. In reply to this the learned Dr. Schaff, 
whom Mr. Lacy quotes favorably for his learning, says : 
“Not necessarily. Josephus had just recorded a 
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calamity which befell the Jews under Pontius Pilate, 
in consequence of a sedition, and he may have record- 
ed the crucifixion of Jesus as an additional calamity. 
He then goes on (in paragraph 4 and 5) to record an- 
other calamity, the expulsion of the Jews from Rome 
under Tiberius.” (Schaff’s History of the Christian 
Church, page 93.) 

It is altogether improbable that Josephus, in 
writing a history of the Jews coming down to the year 
66 of the Christian era should ignore Christ, when his 
(Josephus’) contemporaries Suetonius, Tacitus and Pliny 
the younger make mention of Him. And if he men- 
tioned Him it is natural that he would have done so 
in the chapter which he devotes to the acts of Pilate, 
under whom Christ was crucified. 

Rabi. Before Eusebius who is by no means the 
most ancient father of the church, no one mentions 
this passage; though in the numerous apologies of 
Christianity during the second century, it would have 
been quoted had it been in existence. 

Lambert. There might be some plausibility in 
this statement if we had the complete works of the | 
fathers and apologists who wrote prior to Eusebius 
and Origen. But as we have not their complete 
works, but only fragments of them, no inference can 
be drawn from their silence; for it cannot be known 
that they were silent. They may have quoted Jo- 
“sephus’ passage in some of their writings that are lost. 
We of course cannot affirm that they did, but it is 
equally true that we cannot assert that they did not. 
Hence any argument based on their sawpposed silence 
is of no validity. But even granting for argument's 
sake that they were silent, a good reason may be 
found in the fact that Christ was a much more widely 
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known personage in the last half of the first and first 
half of the second century than was Josephus himself. 
There was therefore no particular reason why the 
fathers of that time should quote him. 

It must not be supposed that Josephus was as 
well known to the world in the second century, as a 


_ historian, as he is in this nineteenth century. Tacitus, - 


* 


the famous Roman historian, was a contemporary of 
Josephus. He lived in the city of Rome at the time 
the Jewish historian wrote his Antiquities there. He 
wrote largely and professedly of Jewish affairs and of 
the origin of the Jewish nation, and yet he never men- 
tions or quotes from Josephus’ histories. Now if this 
contemporary historian, writing a few years after Jo- 
sephus, and writing on the same subject, does not 
even mention Josephus, it is not at all strange that 
early Christian writers did not mention him, or even 
know of him. 

Rabi. Origen * * * states distinctly that Jo- 
sephus was not a believer in Jesus. 

Lambert. Origen says that Josephus did not be- 


‘lieve in Jesus as Chvvst, that is, as the Messiah foretold 


by the prophet. He does not say Josephus did not 
believe in and mention Jesus as a historical person 
who was crucified under Pontius Pilate. The latter is 
the point in dispute. Origen, in the very pas- 
sage referred to by the rabbi testifies to the fact 
that Josephus mentioned Christ. His words are: ~ 
“The same Josephus also, although he did not 
believe in Jesus as Christ, when he was inquiring after 
the cause of the destruction of Jerusalem, * * * 
says, ‘these miseries befell the Jews by way of revenge 
for James the Just, who was the brother of Jesus, that 
was called Christ.’” (contra Celsum Book 1, page 35.) 
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mistake of the rabbi consists in assuming that the 

celebrated passage of Josephus proves that historiat 
to have been a believer in Christ as the Messiah. His 
rds, “this was the Christ,” no more proved that 
Josephus believed in the divinity of Christ than Pilate’s 
‘inscription on the cross, “This is Jesus the King of — 
Jews,” proves that Pilate believed Him to be the 

sal King of the Jews. The efforts then of Mr. 
Lacy and the rabbi to prove that Josephus was not a- 

hristian, are to no purpose. 
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